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INTRODUCTION 


Modeste Mignon occupies a very peculiar place in Balzac’s 
works—a place, indeed, which, though for the form’s sake 
more than anything else the author has connected it with 
the rest of the Comédie by some repetition of personages, is 
almost entirely isolated. I think it has puzzled some de- 
voted Balzacians—so much so, that I have seen it omitted 
even from lists of his works suitable to “the young person,” 
in which it surely should have had an eminent place. As it 
is distinctly late—it was written in 1844, and nothing of 
combined magnitude and first-class importance succeeded it 
except Les Parents Pauvres—it may not impossibly serve as 
a basis for the expectation that if Balzac, after his re-estab- 
lishment in Paris as a wealthy personage, had received a new 
lease of life and vigor instead of a sentence of death, we might 
have had from him a series of works as different from any- 
thing that he had composed before as Modeste Mignon 1s 
from her sisters. 

In saying this, I do not mean to put the book itself in the 
very first class of its author’s work. It is too much of an 
experiment for that—of an experiment as far as the heroine 
is concerned, the boldness and novelty of which is likely to 
be underestimated by almost any reader, unless he be a 
literary student who pays strict attention to times and sea- 
sons. Even in England (though Charlotte Bronté was plan- 
ning her at this very time) the wilful unconventional heroine 
was something of a novelty; and when it is remembered how 
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infinitely stricter was the standard of the French ingénue, 
until quite recently, than it ever, even in the depths of the 
eighteenth century, was in England, the audacity of the con- 
ception of Modeste may be at least generally appreciated. 
And it is specially important to observe that though the 
author puts in Charles Mignon’s mouth a vindication of the 
French process of tying a girl hand and foot and handing 
her over to the best bidder as a husband, instead of allowing 
her to choose for herself, Modeste’s audacity in pursuing the 
opposite method is crowned with complete success, if not with 
success of exactly the kind that she anticipated. Ex- 
cept the case of Savinien de Portenduére and Ursule Mirouét, 
hers is, so far as I can remember, the only example in the 
whole Comédie of a love-marriage which, as we are told, was 
wholly successful, without even vacillations on the wife’s part 
or relapses on the husband’s. It is true that, with a slight 
touch of cowardice or concession, Balzac has made Modeste 
half a German; but this is a very venial bowing in the 
porch, not the chancel, of the House of Rimmon. 

Whether the young lady is as entirely successful and as 
entirely charming as she is undeniably audacious in con- 
ception, is not a point for equally positive pronouncement. 
Just as it was probably necessary for Balzac, in order not 
to outrage the feelings of his readers too much, to put that 
Teutonic strain in Modeste, so he had, in all probability, to 
exhibit her as capricious, and almost unamiable, in order to 
attain the fitness of things in connection with so terrible a 
young person. It is certain that even those who by no means 
rejoice in pattern heroines, even those who “like them rather 
wicked,” may sometimes think Modeste nasty in her behavior 
to her family, to Butscha, and, perhaps, to her future hus- 
band. She is, for instance, quite wrong about the whip, 
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which she might have refused altogether, but could not with 
decency accept from one person and refuse from another. 
But what has just been said will cover this and other petu- 
Jances and outbursts. So “shoking” a young person (it is 
very cheerful and interesting to think how much more ex- 
actly that favorite vox nthilt of French speech expresses 
French than English sentiment) could not but behave 
“shokingly.” 

Most of the minor characters are good: Butscha, a diffi- 
cult and, in any case, slightly improbable personage, is, in 
his own way, very good indeed. It was probably necessary 
for Balzac, in turning the usual scheme of the French novel 
upside down, to provide a rather timid hero for such a mas- 
' terful heroine; and it must be admitted that Ernest de la 
Briére is a rather preternaturally good young man. Still, he 
is not mawkish; and except that he should not have given 
Modeste quite such a valuable present, he behaves more like 
a gentleman in the full English sense than any other of Bal- 
zac’s heroes. 

The very full, very elaborate, and very unfavorable por- 
trait of Canalis offers again much scope for difference of 
mere taste and opinion, without the possibility of laying down 
a conclusion very positively. Even if tradition were not 
unanimous on the subject, it would be quite certain that 
Canalis is a direct presentment of Lamartine, from whom he 
is so ostentatiously dissociated. And there can, of course, 
be no two opinions as to the presentment being very distinctly 
unfavorable—much more so than the earlier introductions of 
this same Canalis, which are either complimentary or color- 
less for the most part, though his vanity is sometimes hinted 
at. I do not know whether Balzac had any private quarrel 
with the poet, or whether Lamartine’s increasing leanings to- 
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wards Republicanism exasperated the always monarchical 
novelist. But it is certain that Canalis cuts rather a bad 
figure here—that Lamartine was actually supposed to have 
married for money—and that the whole thing has more of 
the nature of a personal attack than anything else in Balzac, 
except the outbreak against Sainte-Beuve in Un Prince de la 
Boheme. 

Perhaps it should be added that the practice of corre- 
spondence between incognitas and men of letters, not un- 
known in any country, has been rather frequent and famous 
in France. The chief example is, of course, that interchange 
of communications between Mérimée and Mule. Jenny Dac- 
quin, which had such important results for literature, and 
such not unimportant ones for the parties concerned. Balzac 
himself rejoiced in a Modeste called Louise, whom, however, 
he seems never to have seen; and there is little doubt that 
Lamartine the actual was attacked, as the fictitious Canalis 
boasts that he was, by scores of such persons. ‘The chief in- 
stance I can think of in which such a correspondence led to 
matrimony was that of Southey and his second wife Caroline 
Bowles. | 

The history of Modeste Mignon is short and simple. It was 
first given to the public in the spring and summer of 1844 by 
the Journal des Débats, and before the end of the year it ap- 
peared in four volumes, published by Roux and Cassanet. It 
had here seventy-five chapter divisions, with headings. In 
1845, scarcely a twelve-month after its first appearance, it 
took its place in the Comédie. 


ene 
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Le Messe de VAthée, by the common consent of competent 
judges, takes rank with the novelist’s very best work. Its ex- 
treme brevity makes it almost impossible for the author to in- 
dulge in those digressions from which he never could entirely 
_ free himself when he allowed himself much room. We do not 
hear more of the inward character of Desplein than is neces- 
sary to make us appreciate the touching history which is the 
centre of the anecdote; the thing in general could not be pre- 
sented at greater advantage than it is. Nor in itself could 
it be much, if at all, better. As usual, it is more or less of a 
personal confession. Balzac, it must always be remembered, 
was himself pretty definitely “on the side of the angels.” As 
a Frenchman, as a man with a strong eighteenth-century 
tincture in him, as a student of Rabelais, as one not too much 
given to regard nature and fate through rose-colored spec- 
tacles, as a product of more or less godless education (for his 
school-days came before the neo-catholic revival), and in 
many other ways, he was not exactly an orthodox person. 
But he had no ideas foreign to orthodoxy; and neither in his 
novels, nor in his letters, nor elsewhere, would it be possible 
to find a private expression of unbelief. And such a story as 
this is worth a bookseller’s warehouse full of tracts, coming 
as it does from Honoré de Balzac. 

Le Messe de VAthée appeared first in the Chromque de 
Paris for January 4, 1836; next year joined the other Htudes 
Philosophiques; and in 1844 the Vie Privée and the Comédte. 

G. S. 





No special connection is apparent between L’lnfant 
Maudit and any of the other stories going to make up the 
Comédie. Incidents as well as personages are isolated, while 
even the style belongs to another period—the earlier or transi- 
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tional, when Balzac was good, apparently, for nothing better 
than the G'uvres de Jeunesse. One of two theories must ex- 
plain its position: Hither it was written earlier than the first 
date it bears, 1831; or it marks a temporary retrogression— 
rare as such instances are—to the unfinished and amateurish 
style of the apprentice. While the story is not good in work- 
manship, no fault can be found with it on the score of morals. 
A frankness almost brutal characterizes the overture; pro- 
prieties are thrown to the winds—a trait Balzac held in com- 
mon with other French authors—yet, when we remember the 
novelist’s manifest intention to portray life as it is, none 
but the prude can disapprove. The principal fault of the 
story, aside from its nightmarishness, lies in the tremendous 
overbalancing of its characters. Against the fragile figures 
of the Countess and Etienne and Gabrielle—all seemingly cast 
in the same delicate mould—the terrible Count looms too 
vividly. In one place only does this too great and too con- 
stant menace heighten the effect of the story: the simple 
scenes of love-making stand forth sharply like a gleam of sun- 
light athwart an ominous sky. 

L’Enfant Maudtt carries two dates, 1831-1836. This may 
be explained by the complicated manner of its appearance. 
The Revue des Deux Mondes for January 1831 contained the 
first part only, not bearing its present caption, and in three 
chapters. The second part, originally called La Perle Brisée, 
was first published in the Chronique de Paris, October 1836. 
In 1837 it was made an Htude Philosophique; ten years there- 
after it was included in a volume with Madame de la Chan- 
terie, without, however, disturbing its present and previously 
established headings to the two parts. 
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MODESTE MIGNON 
To a Polish Lady 


Daughter of an enslaved land, an angel in your love, a demon 
in your imagination, a child in faith, an old man in ex- 
perience, a man in brain, a woman in heart, a giant in hope, a 
mother in suffering, a poet in your dreams, and Beauty itself 
withal—this work, in which your love and your fancy, your 
faith, your experience, your suffering, your hopes, and your 
dreams, are like chains by which hangs a web less lovely than 
the poetry cherished in your soul—the poetry whose expression 
when it lights up your countenance is, to those who admire 
you, what the characters of a lost language are to the learned— 
this work is yours. Dr BALZAC, 


In the beginning of October 1829, Monsieur Simon-Babylas 
Latournelle, a notary, was walking up the hill from le Havre 
to Ingouville arm in arm with his son, and accompanied by his 
wife. By her, like a page, came the notary’s head-clerk, a 
little hunchback named Jean Butscha. When these four per- 
sons—of whom two at least mounted by the same way every 
evening—reached the turn in the zigzag road (like what the 
Italians call a Cornice), the notary looked about him to see 
whether any one might overhear him from some garden 
terrace above or below, and as an additional precaution he 
spoke low. 

“Hixupére,” said he to his son, “try to carry out in an intel- 
ligent manner, without guessing at the meaning, a little ma- 
neuvre I will explain to you; and even if you have a 
suspicion, I desire you will fling it into the Styx which every 
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notary or law-student ought to keep handy for other people’s 
secrets. After paying your respects, homage, and devoir to 
Madame and Mademoiselle Mignon, to Monsieur and Madame 
Dumay, and to Monsieur Gobenheim, if he is at the Chalet, 
when silence is restored, Monsieur Dumay will take you aside; 
look attentively—I allow you—at Mademoiselle Modeste all 
the time he is talking to you. My worthy friend will ask you 
to go out for a walk and return in about an hour, at about 
nine o’clock, with a hurried air; try to seem quite out of 
breath, then whisper in his ear, but loud enough for Made- 
moiselle Modeste to hear: “he young man is coming!’ ” 

Exupére was to start for Paris on the following day to begin 
his law studies. It was this prospect of departure which had 
led Latournelle to propose to his friend Dumay that his son 
should play the assistant in the important conspiracy which 
may be suspected from his instructions. 

“Is Mademoiselle Modeste suspected of carrying on an 
intrigue?” asked Butscha timidly of his mistress. 

“Hsh—Butscha !” replied Madame Latournelle, taking her 
husband’s arm. 

Madame Latournelle, the daughter of the Registrar of the 
lower Court, considers herself justified by her birth in 
describing her family as parliamentary. 'These pretensions 
account for the efforts made by the lady, whose face is rather 
too red and rough, to assume the majesty of the tribunal whose 
verdicts are recorded by her father. She takes snuff, holds 
herself as stiff as a post, gives herself airs of importance, and 
looks exactly like a mummy that has been galvanized into life 
for a moment. She tries to give her sharp voice an aristo- 
cratic tone, but she no more succeeds in that than in conceal- 
ing her defective education. Her social value is indisputable 
when you look at the caps she wears, bristling with flowers, 
the false fronts plastered on her temples, and the gowns she 
chooses. How could the shops get rid of such goods if it were 
not for such as Madame Latournelle ? 

This worthy woman’s absurdities might have passed almost 
unremarked, for she was essentially charitable and pious, but 
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that Nature, which sometimes has its little jest by turning 
these grotesque creations, gave her the figure of a drum-major 
so as to display the devices of her provincial mind. She has 
never been out of le Havre, she believes in the infallibility of 
le Havre, she buys everything at le Havre, and gets her dresses 
there; she speaks of herself as Norman to the finger tips, she 
reverences her father, and adores her husband. Little La- 
tournelle was bold enough to marry this woman when she had 
attained the post-matrimonial age of thirty-three, and they 
contrived to have a son. As he might anywhere have won 
the sixty thousand francs which the Registrar had to settle, 
his unusual courage was set down to a wish to avoid 
the irruption of the Minotaur, against which his_per- 
sonal attractions would hardly have guaranteed him 
if he had been so rash as to set his house on 
fire by bringing home a pretty young wife. The notary had, 
in fact, simply discerned the good qualities of Mademoiselle 
Agnés—her name was Agnés—and remarked how soon a 
wife’s beauty is a thing of the past to her husband. As to 
the insignificant youth to whom the Registrar gave his Nor- 
man name at the font, Madame Latournelle was so much 
astonished to find herself a mother at the age of thirty-five 
years and seven months, that she would even now find milk 
to suckle him withal if he needed it—the only hyperbole 
which can give a notion of her maternal mania. 

“How handsome my boy is!” she would say to her little 
friend Modeste Mignon, without any ulterior motive, as she 
looked at him on their way to church, her beautiful Hxupére 
leading the way. 

“He is like you,” Modeste Mignon would reply, as she might 
have said, “‘What bad weather !” 

This sketch of the woman, a mere accessory figure, seems 
necessary when it is said that Madame Latournelle had for 
three years past been the chaperon of the young girl for whom 
the notary and his friend Dumay were laying one of those 
snares which, in the Physiologie du Mariage, I have called 
mouse-traps. 
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As for Latournelle, imagine a good little man, as wily as 
the purest honesty will allow, but whom every stranger would 
take for a rogue at first sight of the singular face, to which 
every one at le Havre is accustomed. Weak eyes, always red, 
compel the worthy lawyer to wear green spectacles to protect 
them. Each eyebrow, thinly marked with down, projects 
about a line beyond the brown tortoise-shell rim of the glasses, 
thus making a sort of double arch. If you never happen to 
have noticed in some passer-by the effect of these two semi- 
circles, one above the other, and divided by a hollow, you can- 
not conceive how puzzling such a face may be; especially when 
this face is pale and haggard, and ends in a point like that 
of Mephistopheles, which painters have taken from the cat, 
and this is what Babylas Latournelle is like. Above those 
vile green spectacles rises a bald skull, with a wig all the more 
obviously artificial because it seems endowed with motion, 
and is so indiscreet as to show a few white hairs straggling 
below it all round, while it never sits straight on the forehead. 
As we look at this estimable Norman, dressed in black like a 
beetle, on two legs like pins, and know him to be the most 
honest soul living, we wonder, but cannot discover, what is’ 
the reason of such contradictory physiognomies. 

Jean Butscha, a poor, abandoned foundling, of whom the 
Registrar Labrosse and his daughter had taken charge, had 
risen to be head-clerk by sheer hard work, and was lodged and 
fed by his master, who gave him nine hundred francs a year. 
With no appearance of youth, and almost a dwarf, he had 
made Modeste his idol; he would have given his life for her. 
This poor creature, his eyes, like two slow matches under 
thickened eyelids, marked by the smallpox, crushed by a mass 
of wooly hair, encumbered by his huge hands, had lived under 
the gaze of pity from the age of seven. Is not this enough 
to account for him in every way? Silent, reserved, exemplary 
in his conduct, and religious, he wandered through the vast 
expanse marked on the map of the realm of Love, as Love 
without Hope, the barren and sublime wilderness of Longing. 
Modeste had nicknamed this grotesque clerk “he Mysterious 
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Dwarf.” This led Butscha to read Walter Seott’s romance, 
and he said to Modeste: 

“Would you like to have a rose from your Mysterious Dwarf 
in case of danger?” 

Modeste hurled the soul of her adorer down into its mud 
hovel again by one of the terrible looks which young women 
fling at men whom they do not like. Butscha had called him- 
self le clerc obscure (the obscure clerk), not knowing that the 
pun dated back to the origin of coats-of-arms; but he, like 
his master’s wife, had never been away from le Havre. 

It is perhaps necessary, for the benefit of those who do not 
know that town, to give a word of explanation as to whither 
the Latournelle family were bound, the head-clerk evidently 
being included. Ingouville is to le Havre what Montmarire 
is to Paris, a high hill with the town spread at its foot; with 
this difference, however—that the sea and the Seine surround 
the town and the hill; that le Havre is permanently limited 
by enclosing fortifications; and finally, that the mouth of the 
river, the port and the docks, form a scene quite unlike that 
offered by the fifty thousand houses of Paris. 

At the foot of Montmartre an ocean of slates displays if 
rigid blue waves; at Ingouville you look down on what might 
be moving roofs stirred by the wind. This high ground, 
which, from Rouen to the sea, follows the course of the river, 
leaving a wider or narrower margin between itself and the 
water, contains treasures of picturesque beauty with its towns, 
its ravines, its valleys, and its meadows, and rose to immense 
value at Ingouville after 1818, from which year dates the 
prosperity of le Havre. This hamlet became the Auteuil, the 
Ville-d’Avray, the Montmorency of the merchants, who built 
themselves terraced villas on this amphitheatre, to breathe 
the sea air sweetened by the flowers of their magnificent 
gardens. These bold speculators rest there from the fatigues 
of the counting-house, and the atmosphere of the closely 
packed houses, with no space between them—often not even 
a courtyard, the inevitable result of the growth of the popula- 
tion, the unyielding belt of the ramparts and the expansion 
of the docks. 
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And, indeed, how dreary is the heart of the town, how glad 
is Ingouville! The law of social development has made the 
suburb of Graville sprout into life like a mushroom; it is 
larger now than le Havre itself, clinging to the foot of the 
slope like a serpent. Ingouville, on the ridge, has but one 
street ; and, as in all such places, the houses looking over the 
Seine have an immense advantage over those on the opposite 
side of the road, from which the view is shut out, though they 
stand like spectators, on tiptoe, to peep over the roofs. Here, 
however, as everywhere else, compromises have been exacted. 
Some of the houses perched on the top occupy a superior po- 
sition, or enjoy a right of view which compels their neighbor 
to keep his. buildings below a certain height. Then the 
broken rocky soil has cuttings here and there for roads leading 
up the amphitheatre, and through these dips, some of the plots 
get a glimpse of the town, the river, or the sea. ‘Though it is 
not precipitous, the high ground ends rather suddenly in a 
cliff; from the top of the street, which zigzags up the steep 
slope, coombes are visible where villages are planted: Saint- 
Adresse, two or three Saints-who-knows-who, and coves where 
the sea roars. This side of Ingouville, almost deserted, is in 
striking contrast to the handsome villas that overlook the 
Seine valley. Are the gales a foe to vegetation? Do the 
merchants shrink from the expense of gardening on so steep 
a slope? Be this as it may, the traveler by steamboat is 
startled at finding the coast so bare and rugged to the west 
of Ingouville—a beggar in rags next to a rich man sump- 
tuously clothed and perfumed. 

In 1829, one of the last houses towards the sea—now, no 
doubt, in the middle of Ingouville—was called, perhaps is 
still called, the Chalet. It had been originally a gatekeeper’s 
lodge, with a plot of garden in front. The owner of the 
villa to which it belonged—a house with a paddock, gardens, 
an aviary, hothouses, and meadows—had a fancy to bring this 
lodge into harmony with the splendor of his residence, and 
had it rebuilt in the style of an English cottage. He divided 
it by a low wall from his lawn, graced with flowers, borders, 
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and the terrace of the villa, and planted a hedge close to the 
wall to screen it. Behind this cottage, called the Chalet in 
spite of all he could do, he the kitchen garden and orchards. 
This Chalet—a chalet without cows or dairy—has no fence 
from the road but a paling, of which the wood has become in- 
visible under a luxuriant hedge. 

Now, on the other side of the road, the opposite house has 
a similar paling and hedge. Being built under special con- 
ditions, it allows the town to be seen from the Chalet. 

This little house was the despair of Monsieur Vilquin, the 
owner of the villa) Andthisis why. The creator of this resi- 
dence, where every detail loudly proclaimed, “Here millions 
are displayed!” had extended his grounds into the country 
solely, as he said, not to have his gardeners in his pocket. As 
soon as it was finished, the Chalet could only be inhabited by 
a, friend. 

Monsieur Mignon, the first owner, was greatly attached 
to his cashier, and this story will prove that Dumay fully 
returned the feeling ; he therefore offered him this little home. 
Dumay, a stickler for formalities, made his master sign a 
lease for. twelve years at three hundred francs a year; and 
Monsieur Mignon signed it willingly, saying, “Consider, my 
dear Dumay, you are binding yourself to live with me for 
twelve years.” 

In consequence of events to be here related, the estates of 
- Monsieur Mignon, formerly the richest merchant in le Havre, 
were sold to Vilquin, one of his opponents on ’Change. In 
his delight at taking possession of the famous Villa Mignon, 
the purchaser forgot to ask for this lease to be cancelled.’ 
Dumay, not to hinder the sale, would at that time have signed 
anything Vilquin might have required; but when once the 
sale was completed, he stuck to his lease as to a revenge. He 
stayed in Vilquin’s pocket, in the heart of the Vilquin family, 
watching Vilquin, annoying Vilquin, in short, Vilquin’s gad- 
fly. Every morning, at his window, Vilquin felt a surge of 
violent vexation as he saw this gem of domestic architecture, 
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this Chalet which had cost sixty thousand francs, and which 
blazed like a ruby in the sunshine. 

An almost exact comparison! ‘The architect had built the 
cottage of the finest red bricks, pointed with white. The 
window frames are painted bright green, and the timbers a 
yellow-brown. ‘The roof projects several feet. A pretty fret- 
work balcony adorns the first floor, and a veranda stands out 
like a glass cage from the middle of the front. The ground- 
floor consists of a pretty drawing-room and a dining-room, 
divided by the bottom landing of the stairs, which are of 
wood designed and decorated with elegant simplicity. The 
kitchen is at the back of the dining-room, and behind the 
drawing-room is a small room which, at this time, was used 
by Monsieur and Madame Dumay as their bedroom. On the 
first floor the architect has planned two large bedrooms, each 
with a dressing-room, the veranda served as a sitting-room ; 
and above these, in the roof, which looks like two cards lean- 
ing against each other, are two servants’ rooms, each with a 
dormer window, attics, but fairly spacious. 

Vilquin had the meanness to build a wall on the side next 
the kitchen garden and orchard. Since this act of vengeance, 
the few square yards secured to the Chalet by the lease are like 
a Paris garden. ‘The outbuildings, constructed and painted 
to match the Chalet, back against the neighboring grounds. 

The interior of this pleasant residence harmonizes with the 
exterior. The drawing-room, floored with polished iron-wood, 
is decorated with a marvelous imitation of Chinese lacquer. 
Myriad-colored birds, and impossibly green foliage, in fan- 
tastic Chinese drawing, stand out against a black background, 
in panels with gilt frames. The dining-room is completely 
fitted with pine-wood carved and fretted, as in the high-class 
peasants’ houses in Russia. The little ante-room, formed 
by the landing, and the staircase are painted like old oak, to 
represent Gothic decoration. ‘The bedrooms, hung with chintz, 
are attractive by their costly simplicity. That in which the 
cashier and his wife slept is wainscoted, like the cabin of a 
steamship. ‘These shipowners’ vagaries account for Vilquin’s 
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fury. This ill-starred purchaser wanted to lodge his son-in- 
law and his daughter in the Cottage. This plan, being known 
to Dumay, may subsequently explain his Breton obstinacy. 

The entrance to the Chalet is through a trellised iron gate, 
with lance-heads, standing some inches above the paling and 
the hedge. The little garden, of the same width as the 
pompous lawn beyond, was just now full of flowers—roses, 
dahlias, and the choicest and rarest products of the hot- 
house flora; for another subject of grievance to Vilquin was 
that the pretty little hothouse, Madame’s hothouse as it was 
called, belongs to the Chalet, and divides the Chalet from the 
Villa—or connects them, if you like to say so. Dumay in- 
demnified himself for the cares of his place by caring for the 
conservatory, and its exotic blossoms were one of Modeste’s 
chief pleasures. The billiard-room of Vilquin’s villa, a sort 
of passage room, was formerly connected with this conserva- 

‘tory by a large turret-shaped aviary, but after the wall was 
built which blocked out the view of the orchard, Dumay 
bricked up the door. 

“Wall for wall!” said he. 

“You and Dumay have both gone to the wall!” Vilquin’s 
acquaintance on °Change threw in his teeth; and every day 
the envied speculator was hailed with some new jest. 

In 1827 Vilquin offered Dumay six thousand francs a year 
and ten thousand francs in compensation if he would cancel 
the lease; the cashier refused, though he had but a thousand 
crowns laid by with Gobenheim, a former clerk of his master’s. 
Dumay is indeed a Breton whom fate has planted out in Nor- 
mandy. Imagine the hatred for his tenants worked up in 
Vilquin, a Norman with a fortune of three million francs. 
What high treason to wealth to dare prove to the rich the im- 
potence of gold! Vilquin, whose desperation made him the 
talk of le Havre, had first offered Dumay the absolute free- 
hold of another pretty house, but Dumay again refused. The 
town was beginning to wonder at this obstinacy, though many 
found a reason for it in the statement, “Dumay is a Breton.” 

In fact, the cashier thought that Madame and Mademoiselle 
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Mignon would be too uncomfortable anywhere else. His two 
idols dwelt here in a temple worthy of them, and at least had 
the benefit of this sumptuous cottage, where a dethroned king 
might have kept up the majesty of his surroundings, a kind 
of decorum which is often lacking to those who have fallen. 
The reader will not be sorry perhaps to have made acquaint- 
ance with Modeste’s home and habitual companions; for, at 
her age, persons and things influence the future as much as 
character does, if indeed the character does not derive from 
them certain ineffaceable impressions. 

By the Latournelles’ manner as they went into the Chalet, 
a stranger might have guessed that they came there every 
evening. 

“Already here, sir?” said the notary, on finding in the 
drawing-room a young banker of the town, Gobenheim, a re- 
lation of Gobenheim-Keller, the head of the great Paris house. 
This young fellow, who was lividly pale—one of those fair — 
men with black eyes, in whose fixed gaze there is something 
fascinating—who was as sober in speech as in habits, dressed 
in black, strongly built, though as thin as a consumptive 
patient, was a constant visitor to his former master’s family 
and the cashier’s house, far less from affection than from 
interest; whist was played there at two sous a point, and even- 
ing dress was not insisted on; he took nothing but a few 
glasses of eau sucrée, and need offer no civilities in return. 
By his apparent devotion to the Mignons he got credit for a 
good heart; and it excused him from going into society in le 
Havre, from useless expenditure, and disturbing the arrange- 
ments of his domestic life. This youthful devotee of the 
Golden Calf went to bed every evening at half-past ten, and 
rose at five in the morning. Also, being certain of secrecy 
in Latournelle and Butscha, Gobenheim could analyze in their 
presence various knotty questions, benefit by the notary’s — 
gratuitous advice, and reduce the gossip on ’Change to its true 
value. This sucking gold-eater (Gobe-or, a witticism of 
Butscha’s) was of the nature of the substances known to chem- 
istry as absorbents. Ever since disaster had overwhelmed 
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the houe of Mignon, to which he had been apprenticed by the 
Kellers to learn the higher branches of maritime trade, no 
one at the Chalet had ever asked him to do a single thing, not 
even a simple commission; his answer was known before- 
hand. This youth looked at Modeste as he might have ex- 
amined a penny lithograph. 

“He is one of the pistons of the huge machine called Trade,” 
said poor Butscha, whose wit betrayed itself by little 
ironies, timidly uttered. 

The four Latournelles greeted, with the utmost deference, 
an old lady dressed in black, who did not rise from the arm- 
chair in which she sat, for both her eyes were covered with 
the yellow film produced by cataract. Madame Mignon may 
be painted in a sentence. She attracted attention at once by 
the august expression of those mothers whose blameless life is 
a challenge to the strokes of fate, though fate has taken them 
as a mark for its shafts, who form the large class of Niobes. 
Her white wig, well curled and well put on, became her cold 
white face, like those of the burgomasters’ wives painted by 
Mirevelt. The extreme neatness of her dress—velvet boots, 
a lace collar, a shawl put on straight—bore witness to Mo- 
deste’s tender care for her mother. 

When a minute’s silence—as predicted by the notary— 
reigned in the pretty room, Modeste, seated by her mother, 
for whom she was embroidering a kerchief, was for a mo- 
ment the centre of all eyes. This inquisitiveness, concealed. 
under the commonplace questions always asked by callers, 
even those who meet every day, might have betrayed the little 
domestic plot against the girl, even to an indifferent person ; 
but Gobenheim, more than indifferent, noticed nothing; he 
lighted the candles on the card-table. Dumay’s attitude made 
the situation a terrible one for Butscha, for the Latournelles, 
and, above all, for Madame Dumay, who knew that her hus- 
band was capable of shooting Modeste’s lover as if he were a 
mad dog. After dinner, the cashier had gone out for a walk, 
taking with him two magnificent Pyrenean dogs, whom he 
suspected of treason, and had, therefore, left with a farmer, 
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formerly a tenant of Monsieur Mignon’s; then, a few minutes 
before the Latournelles had come in, he had brought his 
pistols from their place by his bed, and had laid them on the 
chimney-shelf, without letting Modeste see it. The young 
girl paid no attention to all these arrangements—strange, to 
say the least of it. 

Though short, thick-set, and battered, with a low voice, and 
an air of listening to his own words, this Breton, formerly 
a lieutenant in the Guard, has determination and presence of 
mind so plainly stamped on his features, that, in twenty years, 
no man in the army had ever tried to make game of him. 
His eyes, small and calmly blue, are like two specks of steel. 
His manners, the expression of his face, his mode of speech, 
his gait, all suit his short name of Dumay. His strength, 
which is well known, secures him against any offence. He 
ean kill a man with a blow of his fist; and, im fact, achieved 
this doughty deed at Botzen, where he found himself in the 
rear of his company, without any weapon, and face to face 
with a Saxon. 

At this moment, the man’s set but gentle countenance was 
sublimely tragical; his lips, as pale as his face, betrayed con- 
vulsive fury subdued by Breton determination; his brow was 
damp with slight perspiration, visible to all, and understood 
to be a cold moisture. ‘The notary knew that the upshot of all 
this might be a scene in an assize court. In fact, the cashier 
was playing a game for Modeste’s sake, where honor, fidelity, 
and feelings of far more importance than any social ties, were 
at stake; and it was the outcome of one of those compacts 
of which, in the event of fatal issues, none but God can be the 
judge. Most dramas lie in the ideas we form of things. The 
events which seem to us dramatic are only such as our soul 
turns to tragedy or comedy, as our own nature tends. 

Madame Latournelle and Madame Dumay, charged with 
keeping watch over Modeste, both had an indescribable arti- 
ficial manner, a quaver in their voice, which the object of their 
suspicions did not notice, she seemed so much absorbed by her 
work. Modeste laid each strand of cotton with an accuracy 
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that might be the envy of any embroiderer. Her face showed 
the pleasure she derived from the satin stitch petal that put 
the finish to a flower. The hunchback, sitting between Ma- 
dame Latournelle and Gobenheim, was swallowing tears and 
wondering how he could get round to Modeste, and whisper 
two words of warning in her ear. Madame Latournelle, by 
placing herself in front of Madame Mignon, had cut off 
Modeste, with the diabolical ingenuity of a pious prude. Ma- 
dame Mignon, silent, blind, and whiter than her usual pallor, 
plainly betrayed her knowledge of the ordeal to which the 
girl was to be subjected. Now, at the last moment, perhaps 
she disapproved of the stratagem, though deeming it necessary. 
Hence her silence. She was weeping in herheart. Exupére, the 
trigger of the trap, knew nothing whatever of thepiecein which 
chance had cast him for a part. Gobenheim was as indiffer- 
ent as Modeste herself seemed to be—a consequence of his 
nature. 

To a spectator in the secret, the contrast between the utter 
ignorance of one-half of the party, and the tremulous tension 
of the others, would have been thrilling. In these days, more 
than ever, novel-writers deal largely in such effects; and they 
are in their rights, for nature has at all times outdone their 
skill. In this case, as you will see, social nature—which is 
nature within nature—was allowing itself the pleasure of 
making fact more interesting than romance, just as torrents 
produce effects forbidden to painters, and achieve marvels by 
arranging or polishing stones so that architects and sculptors 
are amazed. 

It was eight o’clock. At this season of the year it is the 
hour of the last gleam of twilight. That evening the sky was 
cloudless, the mild air caressed the earth, flowers breathed 
their fragrance, the grinding gravel could be heard under the 
feet of persons returning from their walk. The sea shone 
like a mirror. 

There was so little wind that the candles on the table 
burned with a steady flame though the windows were half 
open. The room, the evening, the house—what a setting for 
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the portrait of this young creature, who at the moment was 
being studied by her friends with the deep attention of an 
artist gazing at Margherita Dom, one of the glories of the 
Pitti palace. Was Modeste, a flower enshrined like that of 
Catullus, worthy of all these precautions >— You have seen the 
cage: this is the bird. 

At the age of twenty, slender and delicately made, like one 
of the Sirens invented by English painters to grace a Book 
of Beauty, Modeste, like her mother before her, bears the 
engaging expression of a grace little appreciated in France, 
where it is called sentimentality, though among the Germans 
it is the poetry of the heart suffusing the surface, and dis- 
played in affectation by simpletons, in exquisite manners by 
sensible girls. Her most conspicuous feature was _ her 
pale gold hair, which classed her with the women called, no 
doubt in memory of Eve, blondes celestes, heavenly fair, whose 
sheeny skin looks like silk paper laid over the flesh, shivering 
in the winter or reveling in the sunshine of a look, and making 
the hand envious of the eye. Under this hair, as light as 
marabout feathers, and worn in ringlets, the brow, so purely 
formed that it might have been drawn by compasses, is re- 
served and calm to placidity, though bright with thought; but 
when or where could a smoother one be found, or more trans- 
parently frank? It seems to have a lustre like pearl. Her 
eyes, of grayish blue, as clear as those of a child, have all a 
child’s mischief and innocence, in harmony with the arch of 
eyebrows scarcely outlined, as lightly touched in as those 
painted in Chinese faces. This playful innocence is accentu- 
ated by nacreous tones, with blue veins round the eyes and on 
the temples, a peculiarity of those delicate complexions. Her 
face, of the oval so often seen in Raphael’s Madonnas, is 
distinguished by the cool, maidenly flush of her cheeks, as 
tender as a China rose, on which the long lashes of her trans- 
parent eyelids cast a play of light and shade. Her throat, 
bent over her work, and slender to fragility, suggests the 
sweeping lines dear to Leonardo. A few freckles, like the 
patches of the past century, show that Modeste is a daughter 
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of earth, and not one of the creations seen in dreams by the 
Italian School of Angelico. Lips, full but finely curved, and 
somewhat satirical in expression, betray a love of pleasure. 
Her shape, pliant without being frail, would not scare away 
motherhood, like that of girls who seek to triumph through 
the unhealthy pressure of stays. Buckram, steel, and stay- 
lace never improved or formed such serpentine lines of 
elegance, resembling those of a young poplar swayed by the 
wind. A pearl-gray dress, long in the waist, and trimmed 
with cherry-colored gimp, accentuated the pure bust and 
covered the shoulders, still somewhat thin, over a deep muslin 
tucker, which betrayed only the outline of the curves wherethe 
bosom joins the shoulders. At the sight of this countenance, 
at once vague and intelligent, with a singular touch of de- 
termination given to it by a straight nose with rosy nostrils 
and firmly-cut outlines—a countenance where the poetry of an 
almost mystical brow was belied by the voluptuous curve of the 
mouth—where, in the changing depths of the eyes, candor 
seemed to fight for the mastery with the most accomplished 
irony—an observer might have thought that this young girl, 
whose quick ear caught every sound, whose nose was open to 
the fragrance of the blue flower of the ideal, must be the 
arena of a struggle between the poetry that plays round the 
_ daily rising of the sun and the labors or the day, between 
fancy and reality. Modeste was both curious and modest, 
knowing her fate, and purely chaste, the virgin of Spain 
rather than of Raphael. 

She raised her head on hearing Dumay say to Exupére, 
“Come here, young man,” and seeing them talk together in a 
corner of the room, she fancied it was about some commission 
for Paris. She looked at the friends who surrounded her as 
if astonished at their silence, and exclaimed with a perfectly 
natural air: 

“Well, are you not going to play?” pointing to the green 
table that Madame Latournelle called the altar. 

“Let us begin,” said Dumay, after dismissing Exupére. 

“Sit there, Butscha!” said Madame Latournelle, placing 
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the table between the clerk and the group formed by Madame 
Mignon and her daughter. 
“And you—come here,’ 
her to stay near him. 
Madame Dumay, a little American of six-and-thirty, 
secretly wiped away her tears; she was devoted to Modeste, 
and dreaded a catastrophe. 
“You are not lively this evening,” said Modeste. 
“We are playing,” said Gobenheim, sorting his hand. 


3 


said Dumay to his wife, desiring 


However interesting the situation may seem, it will be far 
more so when Dumay’s position with regard to Modeste is 
explained. If the brevity of the style makes the narrative 
dry, this will be forgiven for the sake of hastening to the 
end of this scene, and of the need, which rules all dramas, for 
setting forth the argument. 

Dumay—Anne-Francois-Bernard—born at Vannes, went 
as a soldier in 1799, joining the army of Italy. His father, 
a president of the Revolutionary Tribunal, had distinguished 
himself by so much vigor that the country was too hot to hold 
the son when his father, a second-rate lawyer, perished on the 
scaffold after the 9th of Thermidor. His mother died of 
grief; and Anne, having sold everything he possessed, went 
off to Italy at the age of twenty-two, just as our armies were 
defeated. In the department of the Var he met a young man 
who, for similar reasons, was also in search of glory, thinking 
the battlefield less dangerous than Provence. 

Charles Mignon, the last survivor of the family to whom 
Paris owes the street and the hétel built by Cardinal Mignon, 
had for his father a crafty man, who wished to save his estate 
of la Bastie, a nice little fief under the Counts of Provence, 
' from the clutches of the Revolution. Like all nervous people 
in those days, the Comte de la Bastie, now Citizen Mignon, 
thought it healthier to cut off other heads than to lose his 
own. ‘This supposed terrorist vanished on the 9th of Ther- 
midor, and was thenceforth placed on the list of émigrés. 'The 
fief of la Bastie was sold. The pepper-caster towers of the 
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dishonored chateau were razed to the ground. Finally, 
Citizen Mignon himself, discovered at Orange, was killed with 
his wife and children, with the exception of Charles Mignon, 
whom he had sent in search of a refuge in the department of 
the Hautes-Alpes. Charles, stopped by these shocking tidings, 
awaited quieter times in a valley of Mont Genévre. There he 
lived till 1799 on a few louis his father had put into his hand 
at parting. At last, when he was three-and-twenty, with no 
fortune but his handsome person—the southern beauty which, 
in its perfection, is a glorious thing, the type of Antinoiis, 
Hadrian’s famous favorite—he resolved to stake his Provencal 
daring on the red field of war, regarding his courage as a 
vocation, as did many another. On his way to headquarters 
at Nice he met the Breton. 

The two infantrymen, thrown together by the similarity 
of their destiny and the contrast of their nature, drank of 
the torrent from the same cup, divided their allowance of 
biscuit, and were sergeants by the time peace was signed after 
the battle of Marengo. 

When war broke out again, Charles Mignon got leave to be 
transferred to the cavalry, and then lost sight of his comrade. 
The last of the Mignons of la Bastie was, in 1812, an officer 
of the Legion of Honor, and Major of a cavalry regiment, 
_ hoping to be reinstated as Comte de la Bastie and made 
Colonel by the Emperor. Then, taken prisoner by the Rus- 
sians, he was sent with many more to Siberia. His traveling 
companion was a poor lieutenant, in whom he recognized 
Anne Dumay, with no decoration, brave indeed, but hapless, 
like the millions of rank-and-file with worsted epaulettes, the 
web of men on which Napoleon painted the picture of his 
Empire. In Siberia, to pass the time, the lieutenant-colonel 
taught his comrade arithmetic and writing, for education had 
seemed unimportant to his Scevola parent. Charles found in 
his first traveling companion one of those rare hearts to whom 
he could pour out all his griefs while confiding all his joys. | 

The Provengal had, ere this, met the fate which awaits every 
handsome young fellow. In 1804, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
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he was adored by Bettina Wallenrod, the only daughter of a 
banker, and married her with all the more enthusiasm because 
she was rich, one of the beauties of the town, and he was still 
only a lieutenant with no fortune but the most uncertain pros- 
pects of a soldier of that time. Old Wallenrod, a decayed 
German baron—bankers are always barons—was enchanted 
to think that the handsome lieutenant was the sole representa- 
tive of the Mignons of la Bastie, and approved the affections 
of the fair Bettina, whom a painter—for there was a painter 
then at Frankfort—had taken for his model of an ideal figure 
of Germany. Wallenrod, who already thought of his grand- 
sons as Comtes de la Bastie-Wallenrod, invested in the French 
funds a sufficient sum to secure to his daughter thirty thou- 
sand francs a year. This dower made a very small hole in 
his coffers, seeing how small a capital was required. ‘The Em- 
pire, following a practice not uncommon among debtors, rarely 
paid the half-yearly dividends. Charles, indeed, was some- 
what alarmed at this investment, for he had not so much faith 
in the Imperial Eagle as the German baron had. The phe- 
nomenon of belief, or of admiration, which is only a transient 
form of belief, can hardly exist in illicit companionship with 
the idol. An engineer dreads the machine which the traveler 
admires, and Napoleon’s officers were the stokers of his loco- 
motive when they were not the fuel. Baron von Wallenrod- 
Tustall-Bartenstild then promised to help the young people. 
Charles loved Bettina Wallenrod as much as she loved him, 
and that is saying a great deal; but when a Provencal is fired, 
anything seems natural to him in the matter of feeling. How 
could he help worshiping a golden-haired. woman who had 
stepped out of a picture by Albert Diirer, an angel of good 
temper, with a fortune famous in Frankfort ? 

So Charles had four children, of whom only two daughters 
were alive at the time when he poured out his sorrows on the 
Breton’s heart. Without knowing them, Dumay was fond 
of these two little girls, the effect of the sympathy so well 
understood by Charlet, who shows us the soldier as fatherly 
to every child. The elder, named Bettina Caroline, was born 
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in 1805; the second, Marie Modeste, in 1808. The unhappy 
lieutenant-colonel, having had no news of those he loved, came 
back on foot in 1814, with the lieutenant for his companion, 
all across Russia and Prussia. ‘The two friends, for whom 
any difference of rank had ceased to exist, arrived at Frank- 
fort just as Napoleon landed at Cannes. Charles found his 
wife at Frankfort, but in mourning; she had had the grief 
of losing the father who adored her, and who longed always 
to see her smiling, even by his deathbed. Old Wallenrod did 
not survive the overthrow of the Empire. At the age of 
seventy-two he had speculated largely in cotton, believing still 
in Napoleon’s genius, and not knowing that genius is as often 
the slave of events as their master. 

The last of the Wallenrods, the true Wallenrod-Tustall- 
Bartenstild, had bought almost as many bales of cotton as the 
Emperor had sacrificed men during his tremendous campaign 
in France. 

“T am tying in cotton” (I am dying in clover), said this 
father to his daughter, for he was of the Goriot species, trying 
to beguile her of her grief, which terrified him, “and I tie 
owing noting to noboty,’—and the Franco-German died 
struggling with the French language his daughter loved. 

Charles Mignon, happy to have saved his wife and daughters 
from this double shipwreck, now returned to Paris, where the 
-Emperor made him Lieutenant-Colonel of the Cuirassiers of 
the Guard, and Commander of the Legion of Honor. The 
Colonel at last was General and Count, after Napoleon’s first 
success; but his dream was drowned in torrents of blood at 
Waterloo. He was slightly wounded, and retired to the Loire, 
leaving Tours before the troops were disbanded. 

In the spring of 1816 Charles realized the capital of his 
thirty thousand francs a year, which gave him about four 
hundred thousand francs, and decided on going to make his 
fortune in America, leaving a country where persecution 
already pressed hardly on Napoleon’s soldiers. He went from 
Paris to le Havre, accompanied by Dumay, whose life he had 
saved in one of the frequent chances of war, by taking him 
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behind him on his horse in the confusion that ended the day 
of Waterloo. Dumay shared the Colonel’s opinions and 
despondency. Charles, to whom the Breton clung like a dog, 
for the poor infantryman worshiped the two little girls, 
thought that Dumay’s habits of obedience and discipline, his 
honesty and his attachment, would make him a servant not less 
faithful than useful. He therefore proposed to him to take 
service under him in private life. Dumay was very happy 
to find himself adopted into a family with whom he hoped to 
live like mistletoe on an oak. 

While waiting an opportunity of sailing, choosing among 
the ships, and meditating on the chances offered in the various 
ports of their destination, the Colonel heard rumors of the 
splendid fortunes that the peace held in store for le Havre. 
While listening to a discussion between two of the natives, he 
saw a means of making his fortune, and set up forthwith as a 
shipowner, a banker, and a country gentleman. He invested 
two hundred thousand francs in land and houses, and 
freighted a ship for New York with a cargo of French silks 
bought at Lyons at a low figure. Dumay sailed on the vessel 
as his agent. While the Colonel was settling himself with 
his family in the handsomest house in the Rue Royale, and 
studying the science of banking with all the energy and 
prodigious acumen of a Provencal, Dumay made two fortunes, 
for he returned with a cargo of cotton bought for a mere 
song. ‘This transaction produced an enormous capital for 
Mignon’s business. He then purchased the villa at Ingou- 
ville, and rewarded Dumay by giving him a small house in the 
Rue Royale. 

The worthy Breton had brought back with him from New 
York with his bales a pretty little wife, who had been chiefly 
attracted by his nationality as a Frenchman. Miss Grummer 
owned about four thousand dollars, twenty thousand francs, 
which Dumay invested in his Colonel’s business. Dumay, 
now the alter ego of the shipowner, very soon learned book- 
keeping, the science which, to use his phrase, distinguished 
the sergeant-majors of trade. This guileless soldier, whom 
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fortune had neglected for twenty years, thought himself the 
happiest man in the world when he saw himself master of a 
house—which his employer’s munificence furnished very 
prettily—of twelve hundred francs a year of interest on his 
capital, and of three thousand six hundred francs in salary. 
Never in his dreams had Lieutenant Dumay hoped for such 
prosperity ; but he was even happier in feeling himself the 
hub of the richest merchant’s house in le Havre. 

Madame Dumay had the sorrow of losing all her children 
at their birth, and the disasters of her last confinement left 
her no hope of having any; she therefore attached herself to 
the two Mignon girls as affectionately as Dumay, who would 
not have loved his own children so well. Madame Dumay, 
the child of agriculturists, accustomed to a thrifty life, found 
two thousand four hundred francs enough for herself and her 
housekeeping. Thus, year by year, Dumay put two thousand 
and some hundred francs into the Mignon concern. When 
the master made up the annual balance, he added to the 
cashier’s credit a bonus in proportion to the business done. 
In 1824 the sum to the cashier’s account amounted to fifty- 
eight thousand francs. Then it was that Charles Mignon, 
Comte de la Bastie, a title that was never mentioned, crowned 
his cashier’s joy by giving him a lease of the Chalet, where we 
now find Modeste and her mother. 

Madame Mignon’s deplorable condition had its cause in 
the catastrophe to which Charles’ absence was due, for her 
husband had left her a still handsome woman. It had taken 
three years of sorrow to destroy the gentle German lady, but 
it was one of those sorrows which are like a worm lying at the 
heart of a fine fruit. The sum-total of her woes is easily 
stated: Two children who died young had stamped a double 
ci-git on a soul which could never forget. Charles’ captivity 
in Siberia had been to this loving heart a daily death. The 
disasters of the great Wallenrod house, and the unhappy 
banker’s death on his empty money-bags, coming in the midst 
of Bettina’s suspense about her husband, was a final blow. 
The joy of seeing him again almost killed this German 
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floweret. Then came the second overthrow of the Empire, 
and their plans for emigration had been like relapses of the 
same fit of fever. 

At last ten years of constant prosperity, the amusements of 
her home-life, the handsomest house in le Havre, the dinners, 
balls, and entertainments given by the successful merchant, 
the magnificence of the Villa Mignon, the immense respect 
and high esteem enjoyed by her husband, with the undivided 
affection of this man, who responded to perfect love by love 
equally perfect,—all these had reconciled the poor woman to 
life. 

Then, at the moment when all her doubts were at rest, and 
she looked forward to a calm evening after her stormy day, 
a mysterious disaster, buried in the heart of the double house- 
hold, and presently to be related, came like a summons from 
misfortune. In 1826, in the midst of a party, when all the 
town was ready to return Charles Mignon as its deputy, three 
letters, from New York, London, and Paris, came like three 
hammer-strokes on the glass house of Prosperity. In ten 
minutes ruin swooped down with vulture’s wings on this un- 
heard-of good fortune like the frost on the Grande Armée 
in 1812, In one night which he spent with Dumay over the 
books, Charles Mignon was prepared for the worst. Every- 
thing he possessed, not excepting the furniture, would avail 
to pay everybody. 

“Le Havre,” said the Colonel to the Lieutenant, “shall 
never see me inthe mud. Dumay, I will take your sixty thou- 
sand francs at six per cent——” 

“At three, Colonel.” 

“At nothing, then,” said Charles peremptorily. “I make 
you my partner in my new enterprise. The Modeste, which 
is no longer mine, sails to-morrow; the captain takes me with 
him. You—lI place you in charge of my wife and daughter. 
I shall never write. No news is good news.” 

Dumay, still but a lieutenant, had not asked his Colonel 
by a word what his purpose was. 

“T suspect,” said he to Latournelle with a eae air, “that 
the Colonel has laid his plans.” 
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On the following morning, at break of day, he saw his 
master safe on board the good ship Modeste, bound for Con- 
stantinople. Standing on the vessel’s poop, the Breton said 
to the Provencal: 

“What are your last orders, Colonel ?” 

“That no man ever goes near the Chalet!’ cried the father, 
with difficulty restraining a tear. “Dumay, guard my last 
child as a bull-dog might. Death to any one who may try to 
tempt my second daughter! Fear nothing, not even the 
scaffold. I would meet you there!” 

“Colonel, do your business in peace. I understand. You 
will find Mademoiselle Modeste as you leave her, or I shall 
be dead! You know me, and you know our two Pyrenean 
dogs. No one shall get at your daughter. Forgive me for 
using so many words.” 

The two soldiers embraced as men who had learned to ap- 
preciate each other in the heart of Siberia. 

The same day the Courrier du Havre published this terrible, 
simple, vigorous, and honest leading paragraph :— 


“The house of Charles Mignon has suspended payment, 
but the undersigned liquidators pledge themselvesto pay allthe 
outstanding debts. Bearers of bills at date can at once dis- 
count them. The value of the landed estate will completely 
cover current accounts. 

“This notice is issued for the honor of the house, and to 
prevent any shock to general credit on the Havre Exchange. 

“Monsieur Charles Mignon sailed this morning in the 
Modeste for Asia Minor, having left a power of attorney to 
enable us to realize every form of property, even landed 
estate. 

“DuMAY, liquidator for the banking account. 

“LATOURNELLE, notary, liquidator for the 
houses and land in town and country. 

“GOBENHEIM, liquidator for commercial 
bills,” 
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Latournelle owed his prosperity to Monsieur Mignon’s kind- 
ness; he had, in 1817, lent the notary a hundred thousand 
francs to buy the best business in le Havre. ‘The poor lawyer, 
without any pecuniary resources, was by that time forty years 
old; he had been a head-clerk for ten years, and looked for- 
ward to being a clerk for the rest of his days. He was the 
only man in le Havre whose devotion could compare with 
Dumay’s, for Gobenheim took advantage of this bankruptcy 
to carry on Mignon’s connection and business, which enabled 
him to start his little banking concern. While universal re- 
gret was expressed on ’Change, on the Quays, and in every 
home; while praises of a blameless, honorable, and beneficent 
man were on every lip, Latournelle and Dumay, as silent and 
as busy as emmets, were selling, realizing, paying, and settling 
up. Vilquin gave himself airs of generosity, and bought the 
villa, the town-house, and a farm, and Latournelle took ad- 
vantage of this first impulse to extract a good price from 
Vilquin. 

Every one wanted to call on Madame and Mademoiselle 
Mignon, but they had obeyed Charles and taken refuge at the 
Chalet the very morning of his departure, of which at the 
first moment they knew nothing. Not to be shaken in his 
purpose by their grief, the courageous banker had kissed his 
wife and daughter in their sleep. Three hundred cards were 
left at the door. A fortnight later the most complete oblivion, 
as Charles had prophesied, showed the two women the wisdom 
and dignity of the step enjoined on them. 

Dumay appointed representatives of his master at New 
York, London, and Paris. He followed up the liquidation of 
the three banking houses to which Mignon’s ruin was due, and 
between 1826 and 1828 recovered five hundred thousand 
frances, the eighth part of Charles’ fortune. In obedience 
to the orders drawn up the night before his departure, Dumay 
forwarded this sum at the beginning of 1828, through the 
house of Mongenod at New York, to be placed to Monsieur 
Mignon’s credit. All this was done with military punctuality, 
excepting with regard to the retention of thirty thousand 
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francs for the personal needs of Madame and Mademoiselle 
Mignon. This, which Charles had ordered, Dumay did not 
earry out. The Breton sold his house in the town for twenty 
thousand frances, and gave this to Madame Mignon, reflecting 
that the more money his Colonel could command, the sooner 
he would return. © 

“For lack of thirty thousand francs a man sometimes is 
lost,” said he to Latournelle, who bought the house at his 
friend’s price; and there the inhabitants of the Chalet could 
always find rooms. 

This, to the famous house of Mignon, le Havre, was the 
outcome of the crisis which, in 1825-26, upset the principal 
centres of commerce, and caused—if you remember that hur- 
ricane—the ruin of several Paris bankers, one of them the 
President of the Chamber of Commerce. It is intelligible that 
this tremendous overthrow, closing a civic reign of ten years, 
might have been a deathblow to Bettina Wallenrod, who once 
more found herself parted from her husband, knowing nothing 
of his fate, apparently as full of peril and adventure as 
Siberian exile; but the trouble that was really bringing her 
to the grave was to these visible griefs what an ill-starred child 
is to the commonplace troubles of a family—a child that 
egnaws and devours its home. The fatal stone that had struck 
this mother’s heart was a tombstone in the little cemetery of 
Ingouville, on which may be read: 


BETTINA CAROLINE MIGNON 
AGED TWO-AND-TWENTY 
PRAY FOR HER! 

1827. 


This inscription is for the girl who lies there what many an 
epitaph is for the dead—a table of contents to an unknown 
book. Here is the book in its terrible epitome, and it may 
explain the pledge demanded and given in the parting words 
of the colonel and subaltern. 
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A young man, extremely handsome, named Georges d’Hs- 
tourny, came to le Havre on the common pretext of seeing the 
sea, and he saw Caroline Mignon. A man of some pretence 
to fashion, and from Paris, never lacks some introductions ; 
he was therefore invited by the intervention of a friend of the 
Mignons to an entertainment at Ingouville. He fell very 
much in love with Caroline and her fortune, and schemed for 
a happy issue. At the end of three months he had played 
every trick of the seducer, and run away with Caroline. The 
father of a family who has two daughters ought no more to 
admit a young man to his house without knowing him than 
he should allow books or newspapers to lie about without hav- 
ing read them. The innocence of a girl is like milk which is 
turned by a thunder-clap, by an evil smell, by a hot day, or 
even by a breath. 

When he read his eldest daughter’s farewell letter, Charles 
Mignon made Madame Dumay set out instantly for Paris. 
The family alleged the need for a change of air suddenly pre- 
scribed by the family doctor, who lent himself to this necessary 
pretext ; but this could not keep the town from gossiping about 
her absence. 

“What, such a strong girl, with the complexion of a 
Spaniard, and hair like jet!—She, consumptive !” 

“Yes—so they say. She did something imprudent 

“Ah, ha!” cried some Vilquin. 

“She came in from a ride bathed in perspiration and drank 
iced water, at least so Dr. Troussenard says.” 

By the time Madame Dumay returned, the troubles of the 
Mignons were an exhausted subject; no one thought anything 
more of Caroline’s absence or the reappearance of the cashier’s 
wife. 

At the beginning of 1827 the newspapers were full of the 
trial of Georges d’Estourny, who was proved guilty of constant 
cheating at play. This young pirate vanished abroad without 
thinking any more about Mademoiselle Mignon, whose money 
value was destroyed by the bankruptcy at le Havre. Before 
long Caroline knew that she was deserted, and her father a 
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ruined man. She came home in a fearful state of mortal ill- 
ness, and died a few days afterwards at the Chalet. Her death, 
at any rate, saved her reputation. The malady spoken of by 
Monsieur Mignon at the time of his daughter’s elopement was 
very generally believed in, and the medical orders which had 
sent her off, it was said, to Nice. 

To the very last the mother hoped to save her child. Bettina 
was her darling, as Modeste was her father’s. There was some- 
thing touching in this preference: Bettina was the image of 
Charles, as Modeste was of her mother. They perpetuated 
their love in their children. Caroline, a Provencal, inherited 
from her father the beautiful blue-black hair, like a raven’s 
wing, which we admire in the daughters of the south, the 
hazel, almond-shaped eye as bright as a star, the olive com- 
plexion with the golden glow of a velvety fruit, the arched 
foot, the Spanish bust that swells beneath the bodice. And the 
father and mother were alike proud of the charming contrast 
of the two sisters. 

‘“‘A demon and an angel!” people used to say, without ill 
meaning, though it was prophetic. 


After spending a month in tears in her room, where she 
insisted on staying and seeing no one, the poor German lady 
came forth with her eyes seriously injured. Before she lost 
_her sight she went, in spite of all her friends, to look at Caro- 
line’s tomb. This last image remained bright in her darkness, 
as the red spectre of the last object we have seen remains when 
we shut our eyes in bright daylight. After this terrible and 
twofold disaster, Dumay, though he could not be more devoted, 
was more anxious than ever about Modeste, now an only child, 
though her father knew it not. Madame Dumay, who was 
crazy about Modeste, like all women who have no children, 
overpowered her with her deputy motherhood, but without dis- 
obeying her husband’s orders. Dumay was distrustful of fe- 
male friendships. His injunctions were absolute. 

“If ever any man, of whatever age or rank, speaks to Mo- 
deste,” said Dumay, “if he looks at her, casts sheep’s eyes at 
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her, he is a dead man. I will blow his brains out and sur- 
render myself to the Public Prosecutor. My death may save 
her. If you do not wish to see me cut my throat, fill my place 
unfailingly when I am in town.” 

For three years Dumay had examined his pistols every 
night. He seemed to have included in his oath the two Pyre- 
nean dogs, remarkably intelligent beasts; one slept in the 
house, the other was sentinel in a kennel that he never came 
out of, and he never barked; but the minute when those dogs 
should set their teeth in an intruder would be a terrible one 
for him. 

The life may now be imagined which the mother and 
daughter led at the Chalet. Monsieur and Madame Latour- 
nelle, frequently accompanied by Gobenheim, came almost 
every evening to visit their friends and play a rubber. Con- 
versation would turn on business at le Havre, on the trivial 
events of country town life. They left between nine and ten. 
Modestewent to put her mother to bed; theysaid their prayers 
together, they talked over their hopes, they spoke of the dearly 
loved traveler. After kissing her mother, Modeste went to 
her own room at about ten o’clock. Next morning Modeste 
dressed her mother with the same care, the same prayers, the 
same little chat. ‘To Modeste’s honor, from the day when her 
mother’s terrible infirmity deprived her of one of her senses, 
she made herself her waiting-maid, and always with the same 
solicitude at every hour, without wearying of it, or finding it 
monotonous. Her affection was supreme, and always ready, 
with a sweetness rare in young girls, and that was highly ap- 
preciated by those who saw her tenderness. And so, Modeste 
was, in the eyes of the Latournelles and of Monsieur and 
Madame Dumay, the jewel I have described. Between break- 
fast and dinner, on sunny days, Madame Mignon and Madame 
Dumay took a little walk as far as the shore, Modeste assist- 
ing, for the blind woman needed the support of two arms. 


A month before the scene in which this digression falls as 
a parenthesis, Madame Mignon had held council with her 
only friends, Madame Latournelle, the notary, and Dumay, 
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while Madame Dumay was giving Modeste the little diversion 
of a long walk. 

“Listen, my friends,” said the blind woman, “my daughter 
is in love. I feel it; I see it. A strange change has come 
over her, and I cannot think how you have failed to observe 
Un aco een ee 

“Bless my stars!” the Lieutenant exclaimed. 

“Do not interrupt me, Dumay. For the last two months 
Modeste has dressed herself with care as if she were going 
to meet some one. She has become excessively particular 
about her shoes; she wants her foot to look nice, and scolds 
Madame Gobain the shoemaker. Some days the poor child 
sits gloomy and watchful, as if she expected somebody; her 
voice is short and sharp, as though by questioning her I broke 
in on her expectancy, her secret hopes; and then, if that 
somebody has been #4 

“Bless my: stars!” 

“Sit down, Dumay,”’ said the lady. “Well, then Mo- 
deste is gay. Oh! you do not see that she is gay; you can- 
not discern these shades, too subtle for eyes to see that have 
all nature to look at. Her cheerfulness betrays itself in the 
tones of her voice, accents which I can detect and account 
for. Modeste, instead of sitting still and dreaming, expends 
her light activity in flighty movement. In short, she is 
happy! There is a tone of thanksgiving even in the ideas 
she utters. Oh, my friends, I have learned to know happiness 
as well as grief. By the kiss my poor Modeste gives me I can 
guess what is going on in her mind; whether she has had 
what she was expecting, or is uneasy. There are many shades 
in kisses, even in those of a young girl—for Modeste is in- 
nocence itself, but it is not ignorant innocence. Though I 
am blind, my affection is clairvoyant, and I implore you— 
watch my daughter.” 

On this, Dumay, quite ferocious, the notary as a man who 
is bent on solving a riddle, Madame Latournelle as a duenna 
who has been cheated, and Madame Dumay, who shared her 
husband’s fears,—all constituted themselves spies over Mo- 
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deste. Modeste was never alone fora moment. Dumay spent 
whole nights under the windows, wrapped in a cloak like a 
jealous Spaniard; still, armed as he was with military sa- 
gacity, he could find no accusing clue. Unless she were in 
love with the nightingales in Vilquin’s Park, or some goblin 
prince, Modeste could have seen no one, could neither have 
received nor given a signal. Madame Dumay, who never 
went to bed till she had seen Modeste asleep, hovered about 
the roads on the high ground near the Chalet with a vigilance 
equal to her husband’s. Under the eyes of these four Argus, 
the blameless child, whose smallest actions were reported 
and analyzed, was so absolutely acquitted of any criminal 
proceedings, that the friends suspected Madame Mignon of a 
craze, a monomania. It devolved on Madame Latournelle, 
who herself took Modeste to church and home again, to 
tell the mother that she was under a mistake. 

““Modeste,” said she, “is a very enthusiastic young person ; 
she has passions for this one’s poetry and that one’s prose. 
You could not see what an impression was made on her by 
that executioner’s piece (a phrase of Butscha’s, who lent wit 
without any return to his benefactress), called le Dernier 
Jour dun condamné; but she seemed to me beside herself 
with her admiration of that Monsieur Hugo. I cannot think 
where that sort of people (Victor Hugo, Lamartine, and 
Byron were what Madame Latournelle meant by that sort) 
go to find their ideas. The little thing talked to me about 
Childe Harold; I did not choose to have the worst of it; I was 
fool enough to set to work to read it that I might be able to 
argue with her. I don’t know whether it is to be set down 
to the translation, but my heart heaved, my eyes were dizzy. 
I could not get on with it. It is full of howling comparisons, 
of rocks that faint away, of the lavas of war! 

“Of course, as it is an Englishman on his travels, one must 
expect something queer, but this is really too much! You 
fancy you are in Spain, and he carries you up into the clouds 
above the Alps; he makes the torrents and the stars speak; 
and then there are too many virgins! You get sick of them. 
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In short, after Napoleon’s campaigns we have had enough 
of flaming shot and sounding brass which roll on from page 
to page. Modeste tells me that all this pathos comes 
from the translator, and I ought to read the English. But 
I am not going to learn English for Lord Byron when I 
would not learn it for Exupére! I much prefer the romances 
of Ducray-Duménil to these English romances! I am too 
thoroughly Norman to fall in love with everything that comes 
from abroad, and especially from England % 

Madame Mignon, notwithstanding her perpetual mourning, 
could not help smiling at the idea of Madame Latournelle 
reading Childe Harold. The stern lady accepted this smile 
as approbation of her doctrines. 

“And so, my dear Madame Mignon, you mistake Modeste’s 
imaginings, the result of her reading, for love affairs. She is 
twenty. At that age a girl loves herself. She dresses to see 
herself dressed. Why, I used to make my little sister, who is 
dead now, put on a man’s hat, and we played at gentleman 
and lady. . . . You, at Frankfort, had a happy girlhood, 
but let us be just: Modeste here has no amusements. In 
spite of our readiness to meet her lightest wishes, she knows © 
that she is guarded, and the life she leads has little pleasure 
to offer a girl who could not, as she can, find something to 
divert her in books. Take my word for it, she loves no one 
but you. Think yourself lucky that she falls in love with 
nobody but Lord Byron’s corsairs, Walter Scott’s romantic 
heroes, or your Germans, Count Egmont, Werther, Schiller, 
and all the other ers.” 

“Well, madame?” said Dumay respectfully, alarmed by 
Madame Mignon’s silence. 

“Modeste is not merely ready for love; she loves somebody,” 
said the mother obstinately. | 

“Madame, my life is at stake, and you will no doubt allow 
me—not for my own sake, but for my poor wife’s and for the 
Colonel’s, and all our sakes—to try to find out which is mis- 
taken—the watch-dog or the mother.” 

' “Tt is you, Dumay! Oh, if I could but look my daughter 
in the face!” said the poor blind woman. 
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“But who is there that she can love?” replied Madame La- 
tournelle. “As for us—I can answer for my Exupére.” 

“Tt cannot be Gobenheim, whom we hardly see for nine 
hours out of the week since the Colonel went away. Besides, 
he is not thinking of Modeste—that crown-piece made man! 
His uncle, Gobenheim-Keller, told him, ‘Get rich enough to 
marry a Keller!’ With that for a programme, there is no 
fear that he will even know of what sex Modeste is. Those 
are all the men we see here. I do not count Butscha, poor 
little hunchback. I love him; he is your Dumay, madame,” 
he said to the notary’s wife. ‘“Butscha knows very well that 
if he glanced at Modeste it would cost him a combing a la 
mode de Vannes.—Not a soul ever comes near us. Ma- 
dame Latournelle, who since—since your misfortune, comes 
to take Modeste to church and bring her home again, has 
watched her carefully these last days during the Mass, and has 
seen nothing suspicious about her. And then, if I must tell 
you everything, I myself have raked the paths round the house 
for the last month, and I have always found them in the 
morning with no footmarks.” 

“Rakes are not costly nor difficult to use,” said the German 
lady. 

“And the dogs?” asked Dumay. 

“Lovers can find sops for them,” replied Madame Mi- 
gnon. 

“T could blow out my own brains if you are right, for I 
should be done for,” cried Dumay. 

“And why, Dumay ?” 

“Madame, I could not meet the Colonel’s eye if he were 
not to find his daughter, especially now that she is his only 
child; and as pure, as virtuous as she was when he said to me 
on board the ship, ‘Do not let the fear of the scaffold stop 
you, Dumay, when Modeste’s honor is at stake.’ ” 

“T know you both—how like you!” said Madame Mignon, 
much moved. 

“T will wager my eternal salvation that Modeste is as in- 
nocent as she was in her cradle,” said Madame Dumay. 
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“Oh, I will know all about it,” replied Dumay, “if Madame 
la Comtesse will allow me to try a plan, for old soldiers are 
knowing in stratagems.” 

“T allow you to do anything that may clear up the matter 
without injuring our last surviving child.” 

“And what will you do, ‘Anne,” said his wife, “to find out a 
young girl’s secret when it is so closely kept ?” 

“All of you obey me exactly,” said the Lieutenant, “for you 
must all help.” 


This brief account, which, if elaborately worked up, would 
have furnished forth a complete picture of domestic life— 
how many families will recognize in it the events of their 
own home !—is enough to give a clue to the importance of 
the little details previously given of the persons and circum- 
stances of this evening, when the Lieutenant had undertaken 
to cope with a young girl, and to drag from the recesses of 
her heart a passion detected by her blind mother. 


An hour went by in ominous calm, broken only by the 
hieroglyphical phrases of the whist players: “Spade !— 
Trump !—Cut !—Have we the honors ?—T'wo trebles !—Hight 
all!—Who deals?”—phrases representing in these days the 
great emotions of the aristocracy of Europe. Modeste 
stitched, without any surprise at her mother’s taciturnity. 
Madame Mignon’s pocket-handkerchief slipped off her lap 
on to the floor; Butscha flew to pick it up. He was close to 
Modeste, and as he rose said in her ear, “Be on your guard !” 

Modeste raised astonished eyes, and their light, pointed 
darts as it seemed, filled the hunchback with ineffable joy. 

“She loves no one,” said the poor fellow to himself, and he 
rubbed his hands hard enough to flay them. 

At this moment Exupére flew through the garden and into 
the house, rushing into the drawing-room like a whirlwind, 
and said in Dumay’s ear, “Here is the young man!” 

Dumay rose, seized his pistols, and went out. 
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“Good God! Supposing he kills him!” cried Madame 
Dumay, who burst into tears. 

“But what is going on?” asked Modeste, looking at her 
friends with an air of perfect candor, and without any 
alarm. 

“Something about a young man who prowls round the 
Chalet!’ cried Madame Latournelle. 

“What then?” said Modeste. “Why should Dumay kill 
him ?” . 

“Sancta simplicitas!” said Butscha, looking at his master 
as proudly as Alexander gazes at Babylon in Lebrun’s picture. 

“Where are you going, Modeste?” asked her mother, as 
her daughter was leaving the room. 

“To get everything ready for you to go to bed, mamma,” re- 
plied Modeste, in a voice as clear as the notes of a harmonica. 

“You have had all your trouble for nothing,” said Butscha 
to Dumay when he came in. 

“Modeste is as saintly as the Virgin on our altar!” cried 
Madame Latournelle. 

“Ah, good Heavens! Such agitation is too much for me,” | 
said the cashier. “And yet I am a strong man.” 

“1 would give twenty-five sous to understand one word of 
what you are at this evening,” said Gobenheim ; “you all seem 
to me to have gone mad.” 

““And yet a treasure is at stake,” said Butscha, standing on 
tiptoe to speak into Gobenheim’s ear. 

“Unfortunately, | am almost positive of the truth of what 
I say,” repeated the mother. 

“Then it now lies with you, madame,” said Dumay quietly, 
“to prove that we are wrong.” 

When he found that nothing was involved but Modeste’s 
reputation, Gobenheim took his hat, bowed, and went away, 
carrying off ten sous, and regarding a fresh rubber as hope- 
less. 

“Eixupere, and you, Butscha, leave us,” said Madame La- 
tournelle. “Go down to the town. You will be in time to 
see one piece; I will treat you to the play.” 
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As soon as Madame Mignon was left with her four friends, 
Madame Latournelle glanced at Dumay, who, being a Breton, 
understood the mother’s persistency, and then at her husband 
fidgeting with the cards, and thought herself justified in 
speaking. . 

“Come, Madame Mignon, tell us what decisive evidence 
has struck your ear?” 

“Oh, my dear friend, if you were a musician, you, like me, 

.would have heard Modeste’s tone when she sings of love.” 

The piano belonging to the two sisters was one of the few 
feminine luxuries among the furniture brought from the 
town-house to the Chalet. Modeste had mitigated some 
tedium by studying without a master. She was a born musi- 
cian, and played to cheer her mother. She sang with natural 
grace the German airs her mother taught her. From this. 
instruction and this endeavor had resulted the phenomenon, 
not uncommon in natures prompted by a vocation, that 
Modeste unconsciously composed purely melodic strains, as 
such composition is possible without a knowledge of harmony. 
Melody is to music what imagery and feeling are to poetry, 


a flower that may blossom spontaneously. All nations have 


had popular melodies before the introduction of harmony. 
Botany came after flowers. Thus Modeste, without having 
learned anything of the technique of painting beyond what 
she had gathered from seeing her sister work in water- 
colors, could stand enchanted before a picture by Raphael, 
Titian, Rubens, Murillo, Rembrandt, Albert Diirer, or Hol- 
bein, that is to say, the highest ideal of each nation. Now, 
for about a month, Modeste had more especially burst into 
nightingale songs, into new strains so poetical as to arouse 
her mother’s attention, surprised as she was to find Modeste 
bent on composition and trying airs to unfamiliar words. 

“If your suspicions have no other foundation,” said La- 
tournelle to Madame Mignon, “I pity your sensitiveness.” 

“When a young girl sings in Brittany,” said Dumay, now 
grave again, “the lover is very near.” 
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“T will let you overhear Modeste improvising,” said the 
mother, ‘‘and you will see! 6 

“Poor child!” said Madame Dumay. “If she could but 
know of our anxiety, she would be in despair; and she would 
tell us the truth, especially if she knew all it meant to 
Dumay.” 

“To-morrow, my friends, I will question Modeste,” said 
Madame Mignon; “and perhaps I shall achieve more by 
affection than you have gained by ruse.” 

Was the comedy of the “Ill-guarded Daughter” being en- 
acted here, as it is everywhere and at all times, while these 
worthy Bartolos, these spies, these vigilant watch-dogs 
failed to scent, to guess, to detect the lover, the conspiracy, 
the smoke of the fire? 

This was not the consequence of any defiance between a 
prisoner and her jailers, between the tyranny of the dungeon 
and the liberty of the captive, but merely the eternal repetition 
of the first drama played as the curtain rose on the new Cre- 
ation: Eve in Paradise. Which, in this case, was right—the 
mother or the watch-dog ? 

None of the persons about Modeste understood the girl’s 
heart—for, be assured, the soul and the face were in unison. 
Modeste had transplanted her life into a world of which the 
existence is as completely denied in our days as the New 
World of Christopher Columbus was denied in the sixteenth 
century. Fortunately, she could be silent, or she would have 
been thought mad. 

We must first explain the influence that past events had had 
on the girl. ‘Two especially had formed her character, as 
they had awakened her intelligence. Monsieur and Madame 
Mignon, startled by the disaster that had come upon Bettina, 
had, before their bankruptcy, resolved on seeing Modeste 
married, and their choice fell on the son of a wealthy banker, 
a native of Hamburg, who had settled at le Havre in 1815, 
and who was under some obligations to them. This young 
man—Francisque Althor—the dandy of le Havre, handsome 
in the style which captivates the philistine, what the English 
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call a heavy-weight—florid healthy coloring, firm flesh, and 
square shoulders—threw over his bride elect, at the news of 
their disaster, so completely that he had never since set eyes 
on Modeste, or on Madame Mignon, or on the Dumays. La- 
tournelle having made so bold as to speak to the father, 
Jacob Althor, on the subject, the old German had shrugged 
his shoulders, and replied, “I do not know what you mean.” 

This reply, repeated to Modeste to give her experience, was 
a lesson she understood all the better because Latournelle and 
Dumay made voluminous comments on this base desertion. 
Charles Mignon’s two daughters, spoiled children as they 
were, rode, had their own horses and servants, and enjoyed 
fatal liberty. Modeste, finding herself in command of a 
recognized lover, had allowed Francisque to kiss her hand, 
and put his arm round her to help her to mount; she had 
_accepted flowers, and the trifling gifts of affection hich are 
“the burden of paying court to a young lady; she worked him a 
purse, believing in bonds of that kind, so strong to noble 
souls, but mere cobwebs to the Gobenheims, Vilquins, and 
Althors. 

In the course of the spring, after Madame Mignon and her 
daughter had moved into the Chalet, Francisque Althor went 
to dine with the Vilquins. On catching sight of Modeste 
beyond the wall of the lawn, he looked away. Six weeks 
after he married Mademoiselle Vilquin—the eldest. ‘Then 
Modeste learned that she, handsome, young, and well born, 
had for three months been simply Mademoiselle Million. So 
Modeste’s poverty, which was of course known, was a sentinel 
which guarded the ways to the Chalet quite as well as the 
Dumays’ prudence and the Latournelles’ vigilance. Made- 
moiselle Mignon was never mentioned but with insulting pity: 
“Poor girl! what will become of her? She will die an old 
maid.”—“What a hard lot! After seeing all the world at her 
feet, and having a chance of marrying Althor, to find that no 
one will have anything to say to her?’—‘“Such a life of 
luxury, my dear! and to have sunk to penury !” 

Nor were these insults spoken in private and only guessed 
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by Modeste; more than once she heard them uttered by the 
young men and girls of the town when walking at Ingouville, 
who, knowing that Madame and Mademoiselle Mignon lived 
at the Chalet, discussed them audibly as they went past the 
pretty little house. Some of the Vilquins’ friends wondered 
that these ladies could bear to live so near the home of their 
former splendor. Modeste, sitting behind closed shutters, 
often heard such impertinence as this: “I cannot think how 
they can live there!” one would say to another, walking round 
the garden, perhaps to help the Vilquins to be rid of their 
tenants. “What do they live on?—What can they do there? 
—The old woman is gone blind!—Is Mademoiselle Mignon 
still pretty ?—-Ah, she has no horses now. How dashing she 
used to be!” 

As she heard this savage nonsense spoken by envy, foul- 
mouthed and surly, and tilting at the past, many girls would 
have felt the blood rise to their very brow; others would have 
wept, some would have felt a surge of rage; but Modeste 
smiled as we smile at a theatre, hearing actors speak. Her 
pride could not descend to the level which such words, rising 
from below, could reach. 

The other event was even more serious than this mercenary 
desertion. Bettina-Caroline had died in her sister’s arms; 
Modeste had nursed her with the devotion of a woman, with 
the inquisitiveness of a maiden imagination. The two girls, 
in the watches of the night, had exchanged many a confidence. 
What dramatic interest hung round Bettina in the eyes of her 
innocent sister! Bettina knew passion only as misfortune ; 
she was dying because she had loved. Between two girls 
every man, wretch though he be, is a lover. Passion is the 
one thing really absolute in human life; it will always have 
its own. Georges d’Estourny, a gambler, dissipated and 
guilty, always dwelt in the memory of these two young things 
as the Parisian dandy of the Havre parties, the cynosure of 
every woman—Bettina believed that she had snatched him 
from Madame Vilquin’s flirtations—and, to crown all, Bet- 
tina’s successful lover. In a young girl her worship is stronger 
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than social reprobation. In Bettina’s mind, justice had erred; 
how should she have condemned a young man by whom she 
had been loved for six months, loved with passion in the 
mysterious retreat where Georges hid her in Paris, that he 
might preserve his liberty? Thus, Bettina, in her death, had 
inoculated her sister with love. 

The sisters had often discussed the great drama of passion, 
to which imagination lends added importance; and the dead 
girl had taken Modeste’s purity with her to her grave, leaving 
her not perhaps all-knowing, but, at any rate, all-curious. At 
the same time, remorse had often set sharp pangs in Bettina’s 
heart, and she lavished warnings on her sister. In the midst 
of her revelations, she never failed to preach obedience in 
Modeste, absolute obedience to her family. On the eve of her 
death, she implored her sister to remember the pillow she had 
soaked with her tears, and never to imitate the conduct her 
sufferings could scarcely expiate. Bettina accused herself 
of having brought the lightning down on those dear to her;she 
died in despair at not receiving her father’s forgiveness. In 
spite of the consolations of religion, which was softened by 
such deep repentance, Bettina’s last words, in a heartrending 
ery, were, “Father! Father!” 

“Never give your heart but with your hand,” said she to 
Modeste, an hour before her death; “and, above all, accept 
no attentions without my mother’s consent or papa’s.”’ 

These words, touching in their simple truth, and spoken 
in the hour of death, found an echo in Modeste’s mind, all 
the more because Bettina made her take a solemn vow. 
The poor girl, with prophetic insight, drew from under her 
pillow a ring on which she had had engraved Pense a Bettina, 
1827—“Remember Bettina”—instead of a motto,sending it by 
the hand of her faithful servant Francoise Cochet, to be done 
in the town. A few minutes before she breathed her last 
sigh, she placed this ring on her sister’s finger, begging her to 
wear it till she should be married. Thus, between these two 
girls there had been a strange succession of acute remorse and 
artless descriptions of that brief summer which had been so 
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soon followed by the autumn winds of desertion, while tears, 
regrets, and memories were constantly overruled by a dread 
of evil. 

And yet this drama of the young creature seduced, and re- 
turning to die of a dreadful disorder under the roof of elegant 
poverty, the meanness of the Vilquins’ son-in-law, and her 
mother’s blindness, resulting from her griefs, only account 
for the surface of Modeste’s character, with which the Dumays 
and the Latournelles had to be content, for no devotion can fill 
the mother’s place. This monotonous life in the pretty 
Chalet, among the beautiful flowers grown by Dumay; these 
habits, as regular as the working of a clock; this provincial 
propriety; these rubbers at cards by which she sat knitting ; 
this silence, only broken by the moaning of the sea at the 
equinoxes ; this monastic peace covered the stormiest kind of 
life—the life of ideas, the life of the spiritual world. 

We sometimes wonder at the lapses of young girls, but that 
is when they have no blind mother to sound with her stick 
the depths of the maiden heart undermined by the caverns 
of fancy. 

The Dumays were asleep when Modeste opened her window, 
imagining that a man might pass by— the man of her dreams, 
the knight who would take her on a pillion, defying Dumay’s 
pistols. In her dejection after her sister’s death, Modeste 
had plunged into such constant reading as was enough to make 
her idiotic. Having been brought up to speak two languages, 
she was mistress of German as well as of French; then she and 
Caroline had learned English of Madame Dumay. Modeste, 
who, in such matters, found little supervision from her un- 
cultivated companions, fed her soul on the masterpieces of 
modern Hnglish, German, and French literature—Lord 
Byron, Goethe, Schiller, Walter Scott, Hugo, Lamartine, 
Crabbe, Moore, the great works of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, history and the theatre, romance from 
Rabelais to Manon Lescaut, from Montaigne’s Hssays to Di- 
derot, from the Fabhiaux to la Nouvelle Héloise, the thoughts 
of three countries furnished her brain with a medley of im- 
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ages. And her mind was beautiful in its cold guilelessness, 
its repressed virginal instincts, from which sprang forth, 
flashing, armed, sincere, and powerful, an intense admiration 
for genius. ‘To Modeste, a new book was a great event; she 
was so happy over a great work as to alarm Madame Latour- 
nelle, as we have seen, and saddened when it failed to take 
her heart by storm. 

But no gleam of this lurid flame ever appeared on the sur- 
face; it escaped the eye of Lieutenant Dumay and his wife 
as well as of the Latournelles; but the ear of the blind mother 
could not fail to hear its crackling. The deep contempt which 
Modeste thenceforth conceived for all ordinary men soon gave 
her countenance an indescribably proud and shy expression 
which qualified its German simplicity, but which agrees with 
one detail of her face; her hair, growing in a point in the 
middle of her forehead, seems to continue the slight furrow 
made by thought between her brows, and makes this shy look 
perhaps a little too wild. 

This sweet girl’s voice—before his departure Charles Mi- 
gnon used to call her his little “Solomon’s slipper,’ she was 
so clever—had acquired delightful flexibility of accent from 
her study of three languages. This advantage is yet further 
enhanced by a suave fresh quality which goes to the heart 
-as well as to the ear. Though her mother could not see the 
hope of high destiny stamped on her daughter’s brow, she 
could study the changes of her soul’s development in the tones 
of that amorous voice. 

After this period of ravenous reading, there came to Mo- 
deste a phase of the singular faculty possessed by a lively im- 
agination ; of living as an actor in an existence pictured as in 
a dream; of representing things wished for with a vividness 
so keen, that it verges on reality; of enjoying them in fancy, 
of devouring time even, seeing herself married, grown old, 
attending her own funeral, like Charles V.—in short, of play- 
ing out the drama of life, and at need that of death too. 

As for Modeste, she played the drama of love. She 
imagined herself adored to the height of her wishes, and pass- 
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ing through every social phase. As the heroine of some dark 
romance, she loved either the executioner or some villain who 
died on the scaffold, or else, like her sister, some penniless 
fop, whose misdemeanors were the affair of the police court. 
She pictured herself as a courtesan, and laughed men to scorn 
in the midst of perpetual festivities, hke Ninon. By turns, 
she led the life of an adventuress or of a popular actress, going 
through the vicissitudes of a Gil Blas, or the triumphs of 
Pasta, Malibran, Florine. Satiated with horrors, she would 
come back to real life. She married a notary, she ate the dry 
bread of respectability, she saw herself in Madame Latour- 
nelle. She accepted a laborious life, facing the worries of ac- 
cumulating a fortune; then she began to romance again; she 
was loved for her beauty; the son of a peer of France, artistic 
and eccentric, read her heart, and discerned the star which 
the genius of a Staél had set on her brow. At last her father 
returned a millionaire. Justified by experience, she subjected 
her lovers to tests, preserving her own freedom; she owned a 
splendid chateau, servants, carriages, everything that luxury 
has most curious to bestow; and she mystified her lovers till 
she was forty, when she accepted an offer. 

This edition of the Arabian Nights, of which there was 
but one copy, lasted nearly a year, and brought Modeste to 
satiety of invention. She too often held life in the hollow of 
her hand; she could say to herself very philosophically, and 
too seriously, too bitterly, too often, “‘Well; and then?” not 
to sink now to her waist in those depths of disgust, into which 
men of genius fall who are too eager to escape by the vast 
labor of the task to which they have devoted themselves. 
But for her rich nature and her youth, Modeste would have 
retired to a cloister. This satiety flung the girl, still soaked 
in Catholic feeling, into a love of goodness, and of the infini- 
tude of heaven. She conceived of charity as the occupation 
of her life; still she groped in forlorn gloom as she found 
there no aliment for the fancy that gnawed at her heart like 
a malignant insect in the cup of a flower. She calmly stitched 
at baby clothes for poor women; and she listened absently to 
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Monsieur Latournelle grumbling at Monsieur Dumay for 
trumping a thirteenth, of forcing him to play his last trump. 
Faith led Modeste into a strange path. She fancied that by 
becoming irreproachable in the Catholic sense, she might 
achieve such a pitch of sanctity that God would hear her and 
grant her desires. 

“Faith, as Jesus Christ says, can remove mountains; the 
Saviour made His apostle walk on the Lake of Tiberias; while 
{ only ask of God to send me a husband,” thought she. “That 
is much easier than going for a walk on the sea.” 

She fasted all through Lent, and did not commit the small- 
est sin; then she promised herself that on coming out of 
church on a certain day she would meet a handsome young 
man, worthy of her, whom her mother would approve, and 
who would follow her, madly in love. On the day she had 
fixed for God to send her this angel without fail, she was per- 
sistently followed by a horrible beggar; it poured with rain, 
and there was not one young man out of doors. She went 
down to the quay to see the English come on shore, but every 
Englishman had an English damsel almost as handsome as 
herself, and Modeste could not see anything like a Childe 
Harold who had lost his way. At that stage tears rose to her 
eyes as she sat, like Marius, on the ruins of her imaginings. 
One day when she made an appointment with God for the 
third time, she believed that the elect of her dreams had come 
into the church, and she dragged Madame Latournelle to look 
behind every pillar, imagining that he was hiding out of 
delicacy. Thenceforth she concluded that God had no power. . 
She often made conversations with this imaginary lover, in- 
venting question and answer, and giving him a very pretty 
wit. 

Thus it was her heart’sexcessiveambition, buried inromance, 
which gave Modeste the discretion so much admired by the 
good people who watched over her; they might have brought 
her many a Francisque Althor or Vilquin fils, she would not 
have stooped to such boors. She required simply and purely 
a man of genius; talent she thought little of, as a barrister 
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is nothing to a girl who is set on an ambassador. She wished 
for riches only to cast them at her idol’s feet. The golden 
background against which the figures of her dreams stood out 
was less precious than her heart overflowing with a woman’s 
delicacy ; for her ruling idea was to give wealth and happiness 
to a Tasso, a Milton, a Jean-Jacques Rousseau, a Murat, a 
Christopher Columbus. Vulgar sorrows appealed but little 
to this soul, which longed to extinguish the stake of such mar- 
tyrs unrecognized during their lifetime. Modeste thirsted for 
unconfessed suffering, the great anguish of the mind. 

Sometimes she imagined the balm, she elaborated the 
tenderness, the music, the thousand devices by which she 
would have soothed the fierce misanthropy of Jean-Jacques. 
Again she fancied herself the wife of Lord Byron, and almost 
entered into his scorn of realities, while making herself as 
fantastic as the poetry of Manfred, and into his doubts while 
making him a Catholic. Modeste accused all the women of 
the seventeenth century as guilty of Moliére’s melancholy. 

“How is it,” she wondered, “that some living, wealthy, and 
beautiful woman does not rush forth to meet every man of 
genius, to make herself his slave like Lara, the mysterious 
page?” 

As you see, she had quite understood the English poet’s 
wail, as sung by Gulnare. She greatly admired the conduct 
of the young English girl who came to propose to the younger 
Crébillon, who married her. The story of Sterne and Eliza 
Draper was a joy to her for some months; as the imaginary 
heroine of a similar romance, she studied the sublime part of 
Eliza again and again. The exquisite feeling so gracefully 
expressed in those letters filled her eyes with the tears which, 
it is said, never rose to those of the wittiest of English writers. 

Modeste thus lived for some time by her sympathy, not 
merely with the works, but with the personal character of her 
favorite authors. Goldsmith, the author of Obermann, 
Charles Nodier, Maturin—the poorest, the most unhappy 
were her gods; she understood their sufferings, she entered 
into their squalor, blending with heaven-sent visions; she 
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poured on them the treasures of her heart; she pictured her- 
self clearly as supplying the comforts of life to these artists, 
martyrs to their gifts. This noble compassion, this intuitive 
knowledge of the difficulties of work, this worship for talent, 
is one of the rarest vagaries that ever beat its wings in a 
woman’s soul. At first it is like a secret between her and 
God, for there is nothing dazzling in it, nothing to flatter 
her vanity—that potent auxiliary of all actions in France. 

From this third phase of her ideas there was born in Mo- 
deste a violent desire to study one of these anomalous lives 
to the very heart of it, to know the springs of thought, the 
secret sorrows of genius, and what it craves, and what it is. 
And so, in her, the rashness of phantasy, the wanderings of 
her soul in a void, her excursions into the darkness of the 
future, the impatience of her undeveloped love to centre in 
an object, the nobleness of her notions of life, her determina- 
tion to suffer in some lofty sphere rather than to paddle in the 
slough of provincial life as her mother had done, the vow she 
had made to herself never to go wrong, to respect her parents’ 
home and never bring to it anything but joy,—all this world 
of feeling at last took shape: Modeste purposed to be the wife 
of a poet, an artist, a man, in short, superior to the crowd; 
but she meant to choose him, and to subject him to a thorough 
study, before giving him her heart, her life, her immense 
tenderness freed from the trammels of passion. 

She began by reveling in this pretty romance. Perfect 
tranquillity possessed her soul. Her countenance was grad- 
ually colored by it. She became the lovely and sublime image 
of Germany that you have seen, the glory of the Chalet, the 
pride of Madame Latournelle and the Dumays. Then Mo- 
deste lived a double life. She humbly and lovingly fulfilled 
all the trivial tasks of daily life at the Chalet, using them as 
a check to hold in the poem of her ideal existence, like the 
Carthusians, who order their material life by rule and oc- 
cupy their time to allow the soul to develop itself in prayer. 

All great intellects subject themselves to some mechanical 
employment to obtain control of thought. Spinoza ground 
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lenses, Bayle counted the tiles in a roof, Montesquieu worked 
in his garden. The body being thus under control, the spirit 
spreads its wings in perfect security. So Madame Mignon, 
who read her daughter’s soul, was right. Modeste was in 
love; she loved with, that Platonic sentiment which is so 
rare, so little understood—the first illusion of girlhood, the 
subtlest of feelings, the heart’s daintiest morsel. She drank 
deep draughts from the cup of the unknown, the impossible, 
the visionary. She delighted in the Blue Bird of the 
Maiden’s Paradise, which sings far away, on which none 
may lay hands, which lets itself be seen, while the shot of no 
gun can ever touch it; its magical colors, like the sparkling 
of gems, dazzle the eye, but it is never more seen when once 
reality appears—the hideous Harpy bringing witnesses and 
the Maire in her train. 'To have all the poetry of love with- 
out the presence of the lover! How exquisite an orgy! 
What a fair chimera of all colors and every plumage! 


This was the trifling foolish accident which sealed the girl’s 
fate. 

Modeste saw on a bookseller’s counter a lithographed por- 
trait of de Canalis, one of her favorites. You know what 
libels these sketches are, the outcome of an odious kind of 
speculation which falls upon the persons of celebrated men, 
as if their face were public property. So Canalis, caught 
in a Byronic attitude, offered to public admiration his dis- 
ordered hair, his bare throat, and the excessively high fore- 
head proper to every bard. Victor Hugo’s brow will lead to 
as many heads being shaved as there were sucking field-mar- 
shals who rushed to die on the strength of Napoleon’s glory. 

Modeste was struck by this head, made sublime by com- 
mercial requirements; and on the day when she bought the 
portrait, one of the finest books by Arthés had just come out. 
Though it may sound to her discredit, it must be confessed 
that she long hesitated between the illustrious poet and the 
illustrious prose writer. But were these two great men un- 
married? Modeste began by securing the co-operation of 
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Francoise Cochet, the girl whom poor Bettina-Caroline had 
taken with her from le Havre and brought back again. She 
lived in the town, and Madame Mignon and Madame Dumay 
would employ her for a day’s work in preference to any other. 
Modeste had this somewhat homely creature up into her room; 
she swore that she would never cause her parents the smallest 
grief, nor exceed the limits imposed on a young lady; she 
promised Francoise that in the future, on her father’s re- 
turn, the poor girl should have an easy life, on condition of 
her keeping absolute secrecy as to the service required of her. 
What was it?—A mere trifle, a perfectly innocent thing. All 
that Modeste asked of her accomplice was that she should post 
certain letters and fetch the replies, addressed to Francoise 
Cochet. | 

The bargain concluded, Modeste wrote a polite note to 
Dauriat, the publisher of Canalis’ poems, in which she asked 
him, in the interests of the great poet, whether Canalis were 
married, begging him to address the answer to Mademoiselle 
Francoise, post restante, au Havre. Dauriat, who, of course, 
could not take such a letter seriously, sent a reply concocted in 
his private room by five or six journalists, each in turn adding 
his jest. 


“MADEMOISELLE,—Canalis (Baron de), Constant-Cyr-Mel- 
chior, member of the French Academy, born in 1800 at 
Canalis, Corréze; stands five feet four, is in good condition, 
vaccinated, thoroughbred, has served his term under the con- 
‘scription, enjoys perfect health, has a small landed estate in 
Corréze, and wishes to marry, but looks for great wealth. 

“His arms are, party per pale gules a broad axe or, and 
sable a shell argent; surmounted by a baron’s coronet; sup- 
porters, two larches proper. The motto Or et fer (gold and 
iron) has never proved auriferous. 

“The first Canalis, who went to the Holy Land in the first 
crusade, is mentioned in the Chronicles of Auvergne as carry- 
ing no weapon but an axe, by reason of the complete indigence 
in which he lived, and which has ever since weighed on his 
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posterity. Hence, no doubt, the blazon. The axe brought 
him nothing but an empty shell. This noble baron became 
famous, having discomfited many infidels, and he died at 
Jerusalem, without either gold or iron, as bare as a worm, 
on the road to Ascalon, the ambulance service having not 
yet been called into existence. 

“The castle of Canalis—the land yields a few chestnuts— 
consists of two dismantled towers joined by a wall, remark- 
able for its superior growth of ivy, and it pays twenty-two 
francs to the revenue. 

“The publisher, undersigned, begs to remark that he pays 
Monsieur de Canalis ten thousand frances per volume for his 
poetry. He does not give his empty shells for nothing. 

“The Bard of the Corréze lives at Rue de Paradis-Pois- 
sonniere, No. 29, which is a suitable situation for a poet of the 
Seraphie School. Worms (les vers) are a bait for gudgeon. 
Letters must be prepaid. 

“Certain noble dames of the Faubourg Saint-Germainoften, 
it is said, make their way to Paradise and patronize the 
divinity. King Charles X. thinks so highly of this great 
poet as to believe him capable of becoming a statesman. He 
has recently made him an officer of the Legion of Honor, and, 
which is more to the purpose, Master of Appeals, attached 
to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. These functions in no 
way keep the great man from drawing a pension of three 
thousand frances from the fund devoted to the encouragement 
of art and letters. This pecuniary success causes, in the pub- 
lishing world, an eighth plague which Egypt was spared—a 
plague of worms (les vers) ! 

“The last edition of the works of Canalis, printed on hand- 
made paper, large 8vo, with vignettes by Bixiou, Joseph 
Bridau, Schinner, Sommervieux, and others, printed by Didot, 
is in five volumes, price nine francs, post paid.” 


This letter fell like a paving-stone on a tulip. A poet as 
Master of Appeals, in the immediate circle of a Minister, 
drawing a pension, aiming at the red rosette, adored of the 
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ladies of the Faubourg Saint-Germain! Was this at all like 
the threadbare poet wandering on the quays, melancholy and 
dreamy, overwrought by work, and climbing up to his garret 
again loaded with poetic inspiration? At the same time, 
Modeste saw through the jest of the envious publisher, which 
conveyed, “I made Canalis! I made Nathan!” ‘Then she 
re-read Canalis’ verses, very catching verses, full of hypocrisy, 
and which require a few words of analysis if only to explain 
her infatuation. 

Canalis is distinguished from Lamartine, the chief of the 
Seraphic School, by a sort of sick-nurse blarney, a perfidious 
sweetness, and exquisite correctness. If the chief, with his 
sublime outcry, may be called an eagle, Canalis, all rose and 
white, is a flamingo. In him women discern the friend they 
yearn for, a discreet confidant, their interpreter, the being 
who understands them, and who explains them to them- 
selves. 

The broad margins with which Dauriat had graced his last 
edition were covered with confessions scribbled in pencil by 
Modeste, who sympathized with this dreamy and tender soul. 
Canalis has not life in his gift; he does not breathe it into 
his creations; but he knows how to soothe vague sufferings 
such as Modeste was a victim to. He speaks to girls in their 
own language, lulling the pain of the most recent wounds, 
and silencing groans, and even sobs. His talent does not 
consist in preaching loftily to the sufferer, in giving her the 
medicine of strong emotions; he is content to say in a musical 
voice which commands belief: “I am unhappy, as you are; 
I understand you fully; come with me, we will weep together 
on the bank of this stream, under the willows!” And they 
go! and listen to his verse, as vacuous and as sonorous as the 
song of a nurse putting a baby to sleep! Canalis—like 
Nodier in this—bewitches you by an artlessness, which in the 
prose writer is natural but in the poet elaborately studied, by 
his archness, his smile, his fallen flowers, his childlike phil- 
osophy. He mimics the language of early days well enough 
to carry you back to the fair field of illusion. 
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To an eagle we are pitiless; we insist on the quality of the 
diamond, flawless perfection; but from Canalis we are satis- 
fied with the orphan’s mite; everything may be forgiven him. 
He seems such a good fellow, human above everything. 
These seraphic airs succeed with him, as those of a woman 
will always succeed if she acts simplicity well—the startled, 
youthful, martyred, suffering angel. 

Modeste, summing up her impressions, felt that she 
trusted that soul, that countenance, as attractive as Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre’s. She paid no heed to the publisher. And 
so, at the beginning of the month of August, she wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to this Dorat of the sacristy, who even now is 
regarded as one of the stars of the modern Pleiades. 


if 
To Monsieur de Canalis. 


“Many times ere now, monsieur, I have intended to write 
to you—and why? You can guess: to tell you how much I 
delight in your talent. Yes, I feel a longing to express to 
you the admiration of a poor country-bred girl, very solitary 
in her nook, whose sole joy is in reading your poetry. From 
René I came to you. Melancholy tends to reverie. How 
many other women must have paid you the homage of their 
secret thoughts! What chance have I of being of the elect 
in such a crowd? What interest can this paper have, though 
full of my soul, above all the perfumed letters which beset 
you? I introduce myself with more to perplex you than any 
other woman. I intend to remain unknown, and yet ask 
your entire confidence, as if you had known me a long time. 

“Answer me, be kind to me. I do not pledge myself to tell 
my name some day, still I do not positively say no. 

What more can I add to this letter? Regard it, monsieur, 
as a great effort, and allow me to offer you my hand—oh, a 
very friendly hand—that of your servant, 

“O. D’EstTE-M. 
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“If you do me the favor of replying, address your letter, 
I beg, to Mademoiselle F. Cochet, Poste Restante, le Havre.” 


Now every damsel, whether romantic or no, can imagine 
Modeste’s impatience during the next few days! The air 
was full of tongues of flame; the trees looked like plumage; 
she did not feel her body; she floated above nature! The 
earth vanished under her tread. Wondering at the powers 
of the post office, she followed her little sheet of paper through 
space; she was glad, as we are glad at twenty at the first exer- 
cise of our will. She was bewitched, possessed, as people 
were in the Middle Ages. She pictured to herself the poet’s 
lodgings, his room; she saw him opening the letter, and she 
made a million guesses. 

Having sketched his poetry, it is necessary here to give an 
outline of the man. Canalis is small and thin, with an 
aristocratic figure; dark, gifted with a foolish face and a 
rather insignificant head, that of a man who has more vanity 
than pride. He loves luxury, display, and splendor. For- 
tune is a necessity to him more than to other men. No less 
proud of his birth than of his talent, he has swamped his 
ancestors by too great personal pretensions. After all, the 
Canalis are neither Navarreins, nor Cadignans, nor Grandlieus, 
nor Négrepelisses ; however, nature has done much to support 
his pretensions. He has the eyes of Oriental lustre that we 
look for in a poet, a very pretty refinement of manner, a 
thrilling voice; but a mannerism that is natural to him 
almost nullifies these advantages. He is an actor in perfect 
good faith. He displays a very elegant foot—it is an acquired 
habit. He has a declamatory style of talk, but it is his own. 
His affectation is theatrical, but it has become a second nature. 
These faults, as we must call them, are in harmony with an 
unfailing generosity which may be termed carpet-knightli- 
ness in contrast to chivalry. Canalis has not faith enough 
to be a Don Quixote, but he is too high-minded not to take 
invariably the nobler side in any question. His poetry, which 
comes out in a military eruption on every possible occasion, 
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is a great disadvantage to the poet, who is not indeed lacking 
in wit, but whose talent hinders his wit from developing. 
He is the slave of his reputation; he aims at seeming superior 
to it. 

Hence, as frequently happens, the man is completely out 
of tune with the products of his mind. 'The author of these 
insinuating, artless poems, full of tender sentiment, of these 
calm verses as clear as lake ice, of this caressing womanish 
poetry, is an ambitious little man, buttoned tightly into his 
coat, with the air of a diplomate, dreaming of political in- 
fluence, stinking of the aristocrat, scented and conceited, 
thirsting for a fortune that he may have an income equal 
to his ambitions, and already spoiled by success under two 
aspects—the crown of bays and the crown of myrtle. A 
salary of eight thousand francs, a pension of three thousand, 
two thousand from the Académie, a thousand crowns of in- 
herited income—a good deal reduced by the agricultural re- 
quirements of the Canalis estate, and the ten thousand francs 
he gets from his poems one year with another—twenty-five 
thousand francs a year in all. 

To Modeste’s hero this income was all the more precarious 
because he spent, on an average, five or six thousand francs 
a year more than he received, but hitherto the King’s privy 
purse and the secret funds of the Ministry had made up the 
deficit. He had composed a hymn for the coronation, for 
which he had been rewarded with a service of plate; he 
refused a sum of money, saying that the Canalis owed their 
homage to the King of France. The Row Chevalier smiled, 
and ordered from Odiot a costly version of the lines from 
Lure. 


What! Rhymester, did you ever hope to vie 
With Charles the Tenth in generosity? 


Canalis had drained himself dry, to use a picturesque vul- 
garism; he knew that he was incapable of inventing a fresh 
form of poetry; his lyre has not seven strings, it has but one; 
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and so long had he played on it, that the public left him now 
no choice but to use it to hang himself, or to be silent. De 
Marsay, who could not endure Canalis, had uttered a sarcasm 
of which the poisoned dart had pierced the poet’s conceit 
to the quick. 

“Canalis,” he had said, “strikes me as being just like the 
man of whom Frederic the Great spoke after a battle, as the 
trumpeter who had never ceased blowing the same note 
through his penny pipe!” 

Canalis was anxious to become a political personage, and 
as a beginning made capital of a journey he had taken to 
Madrid when the Duc de Chaulieu wasambassador, accompany- 
ing him as attaché—but to the Duchess, as the jest went in 
fashionable drawing-rooms. How often has a jest sealed a 
man’s fate! Colla, the erewhile President of the Cisalpine 
Republic, and the greatest advocate in Piémont, is told by a 
friend, at the age of forty, that he knows nothing of botany; 
he is nettled, he becomes a Jussieu, cultivates flowers, invents 
new ones, and publishes, in Latin, the Flora of Piémont, the 
work of ten years! 

“Well, after all, Canning and Chateaubriand were states- 
men,” said the extinguished poet, “and in me de Marsay shall 
find his master!” 

Canalis would have liked to write an important political 
work; but he was afraid of getting into trouble with French 
prose, a cruelly exacting medium to those who have acquired 
the habit of taking four Alexandrine lines to express one 
idea. Of all the poets of the day, only three—Victor Hugo, 
Théophile Gautier, and de Vigny—have been able to conquer 
the double glory of a poet and a prose-writer, which was also 
achieved by Voltaire, Moliére, and Rabelais. It is one of 
the rarest triumphs in French literature, and distinguishes 
a poet far above his fellows. Our poet of the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain was therefore very wise to try to find shelter for 
his chariot under the guardian roof of a Government office. 

When he was made Master of Appeals, he felt the need of 
a secretary, a friend who might fill his place on many oc- 
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easions, cook his affairs with publishers, see to his fame in the 
newspapers, and, at a pinch, support him in politics—in 
short, would be his satellite. Several men, famous in art, 
science, or letters, have one or two such followers in Paris, 
a captain in the Guards, or a Court Chamberlain, who live in 
the beams of their sunshine, a sort of aides-de-camp in- 
trusted with delicate tasks, allowing themselves to be com- 
promised at need, working round the idol’s pedestal, not quite 
his equals and not quite his superiors, men bold in puffery, the 
first in every breach, covering his retreats, looking after his 
business, and devoted to him so long as their illusions last, 
or till their claims are satisfied. Some at last perceive that their 
Great Man isungrateful ; others feel that they are being madeuse 
of ;many weary of the work;and few indeed are satisfied by the 
mild interchange of sentiment, the only reward to be looked for 
from an intimacy with a superior man, and which satisfied 
Ali, raised by Mahomet to his own level. Many, deluded 
by their self-conceit, think themselves as clever as their Great 
Man. Devotion is rare, especially without reward and with- 
out hope, as Modeste conceived of it. 

Nevertheless, a Menneval is occasionally to be met with; 
and, in Paris more than anywhere, men love to live in the 
shade and to work in silence, Benedictines who have lost their 
way in a world which has no monastery for them. These 
valiant lambs bear in their deeds and in their private lives 
the poetry which writers put into words. They are poets 
at heart, in their secluded meditations, in their tenderness, 
as others are poets on paper, in the fields of intellect, and at 
so much a verse, like Lord Byron—like all those who live, 
alas! by ink, which in these days is the water of Hippocrene, 
for which the Government is to blame. 

It was a young consulting referendary of the Court of 
Kxchequer who constituted himself the poet’s secretary; he 
was attracted by the poet’s fame, and the future prospects 
of this vaunted political genius, and led by the advice of Ma- 
dame d’Espard, who thus played the Duchesse de Chaulieu’s 
cards for her; and Canalis made much of him, as a speculator 
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does of his first shareholder. The beginnings of this alliance 
had quite an air of friendship. The younger man had already 
gone through a course of the same kind with one of the 
Ministers who fell in 1827; but the Minister had taken care 
to find him a place in the Exchequer. 

Ernest de la Briére, at that time seven-and-twenty, deco- 
rated with the Legion of Honor, with nothing in the world but 
the emoluments of his office, had the habit of business, and 
after hanging about the private room of the Prime Minister 
for four years, he knew a good deal. He was gentle, amiable, 
with an almost maidenly soul, full of good feeling, and he 
hated to be seen in the foreground. He loved his country, 
he yearned to be of use, but brilliancy dazzled him. If he had 
had his choice, the place of secretary to a Napoleon would 
have been more to his mind than that of Prime Minister. 

Ernest, having become the friend of Canalis, did great 
things for him, but in eighteen months he became aware of the 
shallowness of a nature which was poetical merely in its 
literary expression. The truth of the homely proverb, “The 
cowl does not make the monk,” is especially applicable in 
literature. It is most rare to find a talent and character in 
harmony. A man’s faculties are not the sum-total of the 
man. This discord, of which the manifestations are star- 
tling, is the outcome of an unexplored—a perhaps unexplorable 
—mystery. The brain and its products of every kind—since 
in the arts the hand of man carries out his brain—form a 
world apart that flourishes under the skull, perfectly inde- 
pendent of the feelings, of what are called the virtues of a 
citizen, of the head of a family, of a private householder. 
And yet this is not final; nothing in man is final. It is cer- 
_ tain that a debauchee will exhaust his talents in orgies, and 
a drunkard drown it in his libations, while a good man can 
never acquire talent by wholesome decency; but it is also 
almost proved that Virgil, the poet of love, never loved a Dido; 
and that Rousseau, the pattern citizen, had pride enough to 
furnish forth a whole aristocracy. Nevertheless, Michael 
Angelo and Raphael showed the happy concord of talent and 
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character. Hence talent is in men, as far as the individual is 
concerned, what beauty is in women—a promise. Let us give 
twofold admiration to the man. whose heart and character 
are equally perfect with his talent. 

Ernest, when he detected under the poet an ambitious 
egoist—the worst species of egoist, for some are amiable—felt 
a singular diffidence about leaving him. Honest souls do not 
easily break their bonds, especially those they have voluntarily 
accepted. The secretary, then, was on very good terms with 
the poet when Modeste’s letter was flying through the mail, 
but on the good terms of constant self-effacement. La 
Briére felt he owed Canalis something for the frankness with 
which he had revealed himself. And indeed, in this man, 
who will be accounted great so long as he lives, and made 
much of, like Marmontel, his defects are the seamy side of 
brilliant qualities. But for his vanity, his pretentious con- 
ceit, he might not have been gifted with that sonorous verbiage 
which is a necessary instrument in the political life of the 
day. His shallowness is part of his rectitude and loyalty; 
his ostentation is paired with liberality. Society profits by 
the results; the motives may be left to God. 

Still, when Modeste’s letter arrived, Ernest had no illusions 
left as to Canalis. The two friends had just breakfasted, 
and were chatting in the poet’s study; he was at that time 
living in ground-floor rooms looking out on a garden, beyond 
a courtyard. 

“Ah!” cried Canalis, “I was saying the other day to Ma- 
dame de Chaulieu that I must cast forth some new poem; 
admiration is running low, for it is some time since I have 
had any anonymous letters——” . 

“An unknown lady?” 

“Unknown! A d’Hste, and from le Havre! It is evidently 
an assumed name!” 

And Canalis handed the letter to la Briére. This poem, 
this veiled enthusiasm, in short, Modeste’s very heart, was 
recklessly exposed by the gesture of a coxcomb. 

“It is a grand thing,” said the young accountant, “thus to 
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attract the chastest feelings, to compel a helpless woman 
to shake off the habits forced upon her by education, by 
nature, by society, to break through conventionalities. 

What privileges genius commands! A letter like this in my 
hand, written by a girl, 2 genuine girl, without reservation, 
with enthusiasm ; 

“Well?” said Renate 

“Well, if you had suffered as much as Tasso, you ought to 
find it reward enough!” exclaimed la Briére. 

“So we tell ourselves at the first or at the second letter,” 
said Canalis. “But at the thirtieth! . . . but when we 
have discovered that the young enthusiast is an old hand! 

but when at the end of the radiant path traveled 
over by the poet’s imagination we have seen some English 
old maid sitting on a milestone and holding out her hand! 
but when the angel—by post—turns into a poor 
creature, moderately good-looking, in search of a husband! 
Well, then, the effervescence subsides.” 

“T am beginning to think,” said la Briére, smiling, “that 
glory has something poisonous in it, like certain gorgeous 
flowers.” 

“Besides, my dear fellow,’ Canalis went on, “all these 
women, even when they are sincere, have an ideal to which 
we rarely correspond. ‘They never tell themselves that a poet 
is a man, and a tolerably vain one, as I am accused of being; 
it never occurs to them that he is rough-ridden by a sort of 
feverish excitement which makes him disagreeable and un- 
certain. They want him to be always great, always splendid ; 
they never dream that talent is a disease; that Nathan lives on 
Florine; that d’Arthez is too fat; that Joseph Bridau is too 
thin; that Béranger can go on foot; that the divinity may 
foam at the mouth. A Lucien de Rubempré, a verse-writer, 
and a pretty fellow, is a Phenix. So why go out of your 
way to receive bad compliments and sit under the cold shower- 
bath of a disillusioned woman’s helpless stare ?” 

“Then the true poet,” said la Briére, “ought to remain 
hidden, like God, in the centre of his universe, and be visible 
only in his creations !” 
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“Then glory would be too dearly paid for,” replied Canalis. 
“There is some good in life, I tell you,” said he, taking a cup 
of tea. “When a woman of birth and beauty loves a poet, 
she does not hide herself in the gallery or the stage-box of a 
theatre, like a duchess smitten by an actor; she feels strong 
enough and sufficiently protected by her beauty, by her for- 
tune, by her name, to say, as in every epic poem, ‘I am the 
nymph Calypso, and I love Telemachus.’ Mystification is 
the resource of small minds. For some time now I have 
never answered such masqueraders se 

“Oh! how I could love a woman who had come to me!” 
cried la Briére, restraining a tear. “It may be said in reply, 
my dear Canalis, that it is never a poor creature that rises 
to the level of a celebrated man; she is too suspicious, too vain, 
too much afraid. It is always a star, a i 

“A Princess,” said Canalis, with a shout of laughter, “who 
condescends to him, I suppose?—-My dear fellow, such a 
thing happens once in a century. Such a passion is like the 
plant that flowers once in a hundred years.—Princesses who 
are young, rich, and handsome have too much else to do; they 
are enclosed, like all rare plants, within a hedge of silly men, 
well born and well bred, and as empty as an elder-stem. My 
dream, alas! the crystal of my dream hung with garlands 
of flowers all the way hither from la Corréze, and with what 
fervor !—But no more of that!—it is in fragments, at my 
feet, long since.—No, no, every anonymous letter is a beggar! 
And what demands they make. Write to this young person, 
assuming her to be young and pretty, and you will see! You 
will have your hands full. One cannot in reason love every 
woman. Apollo, or at any rate, the Apollo Belvedere, is a con- 
sumptive dandy who must save his strength.” 

“But when a woman comes to you like this,’ argued 
Ernest, “her excuse must le in her certainty that she can 
eclipse the most adored mistress in tenderness, in beauty—and 
then a little curiosity . 

“Ah!” said Canalis, “my too youthful Ernest, you must 
allow me to be faithful to the fair Duchess, who is all my 
joy led 
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“You are right—too right,” replied Ernest. 

Nevertheless, the young secretary read and re-read Mo- 
deste’s letter, trying to guess the mind behind it. 

“But there is nothing extravagant in it, no appeal to your 
genius, only to your heart,” he said to Canalis. “This per- 
fume of modesty and the exchange proposed would tempt 
-me 3) 

“Sign it yourself; answer her, and follow up the adventure 
to the end; it is a poor bargain that I offer you,” exclaimed 
Canalis, with a smile. “Go on; you will have something 
to tell me in three months’ time, if it lasts three 
months aK 





Four days after Modeste received the following letter, writ- 
ten on handsome paper, under a double cover, and sealed with 
the arms of Canalis. 


di i 


To Mademoiselle O. d’Este-M. 


“MADEMOISELLE,—Admiration for great works—admitting 
that mine may be great—implies a certain holy simplicity 
which is a defence against irony and a justification, in the 
eyes of every tribunal, of the step you have taken in writing 
to me. Above all, I must thank you for the pleasure which 
such a testimonial never fails to give, even when undeserved, 
for the writer of verse and the poet alike secretly believe them- 
selves worthy of them, self-love is a form of matter so far from 
repellent of praise. The best proof of friendship that I can 
give to an unknown lady in return for this balm, which heals 
the stings of criticism, is surely to share with her the harvest 
of my experience, at the risk of scaring away her living 
illusions. 

“Mademoiselle, the noblest palm a young girl can bear 1s 
that of a saintly, pure, and blameless life. Are you alone in, 
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the world? That is a sufficient answer. But if you have 
a family, a father or a mother, consider all the sorrows that 
a letter like yours may entail—written to a poet whom you 
do not know. Not every writer is an angel; they have their 
faults. Some are fickle, reckless, conceited, ambitious, dis- 
sipated; and imposing as innocence must be, chivalrous as a 
French poet may be, you might find more than one degenerate 
bard willing to encourage your affection only to betray it. 
Then your letter would not be interpreted as I read it. He 
would find a meaning in it which you have not put there, and 
which in your innocence you do not even suspect. Many 
authors, many natures! 

“fT am extremely flattered by your having thought me 
worthy to understand you; but if you had addressed yourself 
to an insincere talent, to a cynic whose writings were melan- 
choly while his life was a continual carnival, you might have . 
found at the end of your sublime imprudence some bad man, 
a dangler behind the scenes, or wine-shop hero! You, under 
the arbor of elematis where you dream over poetry, cannot 
smell the stale cigar smoke which depoetizes the manu- 
script; just as when you go to a ball, dressed in the dazzling 
products of the jeweler’s skill, you never think of the sinewy 
arms, the toilers in their shirt-sleeves, the wretched workshops 
whence spring these radiant flowers of handicraft. 

“Go further. What is there in the solitary life of reverie 
that you lead—by the seashore, no doubt—to interest a poet 
whose task it is to divine everything, since he must describe 
everything? Our young girls here are so highly accomplished, 
that no daughter of Eve can vie with them! What reality 
was ever so good as a dream? And you now, you, a young 
girl brought up to be the duteous mother of a family, what 
would you gain by an initiation into the terrible excitement 
of a poet’s life in this appalling capital, to be defined only as 
a hell we love. 

“Tf you took up your pen, prompted by the wish to enliven 
your monotonous existence as an inquisitive girl, has not this 
a semblance of depravity? What meaning am I to attribute 
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to your letter? Are you one of a caste of reprobates, seeking 
a friend at a distance? Are you cursed with ugliness, and do 
you feel you have a noble soul with none to trust? Alas !— 
a sad conclusion—you have either gone too far, or not far 
enough. Hither let it end here, or, if you persist, tell me more 
than in the letter you have already written. 

“But, mademoiselle, if you are young, if you have a 
family, if you feel that you bear in your heart a heavenly 
spikenard, to be shed, as the Magdalen shed hers on Christ’s 
feet, suffer yourself to be appreciated by some man who is 
worthy of you, and become what every good girl should be— 
an admirable wife, the virtuous mother of children. A poet 
_ is the poorest conquest any young woman can aspire to; he has 
too much vanity, too many salient angles which must run 
counter to the legitimate vanity of a wife, and bruise the 
tenderness which has no experience of life. The poet’s wife 
should love him for long before marrying him; she must 
resign herself to be as charitable and as indulgent as the 
angels, to all the virtues of motherhood. These qualities, 
mademoiselle, exist only as a germ in a young girl. 

“Listen to the whole truth; do I not owe it you in return 
for your intoxicating flattery? Though it may be glorious 
to marry a great celebrity, a woman soon discovers that a 
man, however superior, is but a man like all others. He then 
the less fulfils her hopes, because miracles are expected of him. 
A famous poet is then in the predicament of a woman whose 
overpraised beauty makes us say, ‘I had pictured her as hand- 
somer’; she does not answer to the requirements of the por- 
trait sketched by the same fairy to whom I owe your letter— 
Imagination ! 

“Again, great qualities of mind develop and flourish only 
in an invisible sphere; the poet’s wife sees only the un- 
pleasant side of it; she sees the jewels made instead of wear- 
ing them. If the brilliancy of an exceptional position is what 
fascinates you, I warn you, its pleasures are soon exhausted. 
You would be provoked to find so much that is rough in a 
situation which from afar looks so smooth, so much ice on 
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a glittering height! And then, as women never have set 
foot in the world of difficulty, they presently cease to value 
what they once admired, when they fancy that they have 
understood the workmanship at a glance. 

“T will conclude with a last reflection, which you will do 
wrong to mis-read as an entreaty in disguise; it is the advice 
of a friend. A communion of souls cannot be complete 
excepting between two persons who are prepared to conceal 
nothing. Could you show yourself as you really are to a 
stranger? I pause before the consequences of such a 
notion. ) 

“Accept, mademoiselle, all the respect we owe to every 
woman, even to those who are unknown, and who wear a 
mask.” 


To think that she had carried this letter between her skin 
and her stays, under the scorching busk, for a whole day! 
that she had postponed reading it till an hour when 
everybody was asleep, till midnight, after waiting for the 
solemn hour in the pangs of a fiery imagination! 
that she had blessed the poet, had read in fancy a thousand 
letters, had conceived of everything excepting this drop of 
cold water shed on the most diaphanous visions of fancy, and 
destroying them as prussic acid destroys life! . . . It 
was enough to make her hide her face—as Modeste did—under 
her sheets though she was alone, and put out the candle, and 
weep. 

All this happened in the early days of July. Modeste 
presently got up, paced her room, and then opened the 
window. She wanted air. The scent of flowers came up to 
her with the peculiar freshness of night-perfumes. The sea, 
lighted up by the moon, twinkled like a mirror. A night- 
ingale was singing in the Vilquins’ park. 

“Ah! there is the poet !”’ said Modeste to herself, her anger 
dying out. , 

The bitterest reflections crowded on her mind. She was 
stung to the quick; she wanted to read the letter again. She 
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relighted the candle, and studied this careful production, till 
at last she heard the early voices of real life. 

“He is in the right, and I am in the wrong,” thought she. 
“But how could I expect to find one of Moliére’s old men 
under the star-spangled robe of a poet ?” 3 

When a woman or a girl is caught red-handed, she feels 
intense hatred of the witness, the first cause, or the object 
of her folly. And so Modeste, genuine, natural, and coy, felt 
her heart swell with a dreadful longing to trample on this 
essence of rectitude, and throw him over into some abyss 
of contradiction, to pay him back this stunning blow. 

The pure-hearted child, whose head alone had been cor- 
rupted by her reading, by her sister’s long agony, and by the 
perilous meditations of her solitude, was roused by a sunbeam 
falling on her face. She had lain for three hours tacking 
about on the immense ocean of doubt. Such nights are never 
forgotten. 

Modeste went at once to her little lacquer table, her father’s 
gift, and wrote a letter dictated by the infernal spirit of re- 
venge which disports itself at the bottom of a young girl’s 
heart. 


III. 


To Monsieur de Canahs. 

“MoNSIEUR,—You are certainly a great poet, but you are 
something better—an honest man. After showing so much 
frank loyalty to a young girl on the verge of an abyss, have 
you enough to reply without the least hypocrisy or evasion to 
this question : 

“Would you have written the letter I have received in 
answer to mine—would your ideas, your language, have been 
the same if some one had whispered in your ear, what may be 
true: ‘Mademoiselle 0. d’Este-M. has six millions of francs, 
and does not want to have a simpleton for her master’ ? 
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“For one moment admit this hypothesis for a fact. Be as 
honest with me as with yourself; fear nothing, I am superior © 
to my twenty years, nothing that is genuine can injure you in 
my estimation. When I shall have read that confession, if 
indeed you vouchsafe to make it to me, you shall have an 
answer to your first letter. 

“After admiring your talent, which is often sublime, allow 
me to do homage to your delicacy and rectitude, which compel 
me to sign myself 

“Your humble servant, 
“O. p’Estse-M.” 


When this note was placed in la Briére’s hands, he went 
out to walk on the Boulevards, tossed in his soul like a light 
bark in a tempest when the wind blows every minute from a 
different point of the compass. One of the young men of 
whom we meet so many—a true Parisian, would have summed 
up the case in these words, “An old hand!” But to a young 
fellow whose soul is lofty and refined, this sort of implied oath, 
this appeal to veracity, had the power to arouse the three 
judges that lurk at the bottom of every conscience. And 
Honor, Truth, and Justice, rising erect, cried aloud. 

“Ah! my dear Ernest,” said Truth, “you certainly would 
not have written a lecture to a rich heiress. No, no, my boy, 
you would have set off, nose on for le Havre, to find out 
whether the young lady were handsome, and you would have 
been much aggrieved by the preference given to genius. And 
if you could only have tripped your friend up, and have made 
yourself acceptable in his place, Mademoiselle d’Este would 
have been divine !’-—‘‘What,” said Justice, “you pity your- 
selves, you men of brains or wit, and without cash, when you 
see rich girls married to men whom you would not employ as 
porters; you run amuck against the sordidness of the age, 
which is eager to wed money with money, and never to unite 
some young fellow full of talent to a rich and highborn 
beauty ; now here is one who rebels against the spirit of the 
time, and the poet retorts with a blow on her heart !’—“Rich 
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or poor, young or old, handsome or plain, this girl is in the 
right, she has brains, she casts the poet into the mire of self- 
interest,” cried Honor. “She deserves a sincere, noble, and 
honest reply, and, above all, the true expression of your 
thought! Examine yourself. Sound your heart, and purge 
it of its meannesses! What would Moliére’s Alceste say ?”— 
And la Briére, starting from the Boulevard Poissonniére, lost 
in meditation, walked so slowly, that at the end of an hour he 
had but- just reached the Boulevard des Capucines. He re- 
turned by the quays to the Exchequer, at that time situated 
near the Sainte-Chapelle. Instead of verifying accounts, he 
sat under the spell of his perplexities. 

“She has not six millions, that is clear,” said he to himself ; 
“but that is not the question . . .” 

Six days later Modeste received the following letter: 


TV. 
To Mademoiselle O. d’Este-M. 


“MADEMOISELLE,—You are not a d’Hste. That is an 
assumed name to conceal your own. Are such revelations as 
you request due to a person who is false as to her identity? 
Attend; I will answer your question by asking another, Are 
you of illustrious parentage? of noble birth? of a family of 
townsfolk ? 

“Morality indeed cannot change; it is one; but its obliga- 
tions vary in different spheres. As the sun sheds a different 
light on different aspects, producing the variety we admire, 
morality makes social duty conform to rank and position. 
What is a peccadillo in the soldier, is a crime in the general, 
and vice versa. The proprieties are not the same for a 
peasant girl who reaps the field, for a workwoman at fifteen 
sous a day, for the daughter of a small shopkeeper, for a young 
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girl of the middle class, for the child of a rich commercial | 
house, for the heiress of a noble family, for a daughter of the 
race of Hste. A king must not stoop to pick up a gold coin, 
and a workman must turn back to look for a piece of ten 
sous he has dropped, though both alike ought to observe the 
laws of economy. A d’Este owning six millions of francs 
may wear a broad-brimmed hat and feathers, flourish a riding 
whip, mount an Arab horse, and come as an Amazon in gold 
lace, followed by a groom, to say to a poet, ‘I love poetry, and 
desire to expiate the wrongs done by Leonora to Tasso,’ while 
the daughter of a merchant would be simply ridiculous in 
imitating her. 

“To what social class do you belong? Answer truly, and I 
will as truly reply to the question you ask me. 

“Not being so happy as to know you, though already bound 
to you by a sort of poetical communication, I do not like to 
offer you any vulgar homage. It is already a triumph of 
mischief for you perhaps to have perplexed a man whose 
books are published.” 


The young accountant was not lacking in skill of fence 
which a man of honor may allow himself. By return of post 
he received this reply: 


V. 
To Monsieur de Canalis. 


“You are more and more cautious, my dear poet. My 
father is a count. The most distinguished member of our 
family was a cardinal, in the days when cardinals were the 
equals of kings. At the present day our race, almost extinct, 
ends in me; but I have the necessary quarterings to admit me 
to any Court or any Chapter. In short, we are a match for 
the Canalis. Hxcuse my not forwarding our coat-of-arms, 
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“Try to write as sincerely as I do. I await your reply to 
know whether I may still subscribe myself, as now, 
“Your servant, 
“QO. D’ Este-M.” 


“What advantage the young person takes of her position!” 
exclaimed la Briére. “But is she truthful?” 

It is not for nothing that a man has been for four years 
a Minister’s private secretary; that he has lived in Paris and 
watched its intrigues; and the purest soul is always more or 
less intoxicated by the heady atmosphere of the Empress city. 
La Briére, rejoicing that he was not Canalis, secured a place 
in the mail-coach for le Havre, after writing a letter in which 
he promised a reply by a certain day, excusing the delay by the 
importance of the confession required of him, and the business 
of his office. He took the precaution of obtaining from the 
Director-General of the Mails a line enjoining silence and 
compliance on the head of the office at le Havre. He could 
thus wait to see Francoise Cochet arrive at the office, and 
quietly follow her home. (Guided by her, he mounted the 
hill of Ingouville, and saw Modeste Mignon at the window of 
the Chalet. 

“Well, Francoise?” asked the girl. 

“Yes, mademoiselle, I have got one.” 

Krnest, struck by this celestially fair type of beauty, turned 
on his heel, and inquired of a passer-by the name of the 
owner of that splendid residence. 

“That ?” asked the native, pointing to the great house. 

“Yes, my good fellow.” 

“Oh, that belongs to Monsieur Vilquin, the richest ship- 
owner of the place, a man who does not know how much he 
has.” 7 

“T know of no Cardinal Vilquin in history,” said the account- 
ant to himself, as he went down the town again, to return 
to Paris. 

Of course, he questioned the postmaster as to the Vilquin 
family. He learned that the Vilquins owned an immense 
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fortune; that Monsieur Vilquin had a son and two daughters, 
one of them married to young Monsieur Althor. Prudence . 
saved la Briére from showing any adverse interest in the 
Vilquins; the postmaster was already looking at him with 
suspicion. 

“Ts there no one at the house just now besides the family ?” 
he asked. 

“Just at present the Hérouville family are there. There 
is some talk of a marriage between the young Duke and the 
second Mademoiselle Vilquin.” 

“There was a famous Cardinal d’Hérouville,’” thought la 
Briére, “in the time of the Valois; and, under Henri IV., the 
terrible Marshal, who was created Duke.” 

Hrnest returned, having seen enough of Modeste to dream 
of her; to believe that, rich or poor, if she had a noble soul, he 
would gladly make her Madame la Briére, and he determined 
to carry on the correspondence. 


Do your utmost, hapless Frenchwoman, to remain un- 
known, to weave the very least little romance in the midst 
of a civilization which takes note on public squares of the 
hour when every hackney cab comes and goes, which counts 
every letter and stamps them twice at the exact hours when 
they are posted and when they are delivered, which numbers 
the houses, which registers each floor on the schedule of taxes, 
after making a list of the windows and doors, which ere long 
will have every acre of land, down to the smallest holdings 
and its most trifling details, laid down on the broad sheets of 
a survey—a giant’s task, by command of a giant! ‘T'ry, rash 
maidens, to evade—not, indeed, the eye of the police, but 
the ceaseless gossip which, in the poorest hamlet, scrutinizes 
your most trivial acts, counts the dishes at the Préfet’s 
dessert, and sees the melon rind outside the door of the 
small annuitant, which tries to hear the chink of gold when 
Keonomy adds it to her treasury, and every evening, over the 
fire, sums up the incomes of the village, of the town, of the 
department. 
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Modeste, by a commonplace mistake, had escaped the most 
innocent espionage, for which Ernest already blamed him- 
self. But what Parisian could endure to be the dupe of a 
little country girl? Never be duped! This odious maxim is 
a solvent for all man’s noble sentiments. From the letter 
he wrote, where every lash of the scourge of conscience has left 
its mark, the reader may easily imagine the conflict of feelings 
to which the honest youth was a prey. 

A few days later, Modeste, sitting at her window on a fine 
summer day, read the following pages: 


VI. 
To Mademoiselle O. d Este-M. 


“MADEMOISELLE,—Without hypocrisy, yes, if I had been 
sure that you had an immense fortune, I should have acted 
quite differently. Why? I have sought the reason, and it is 
this. There is in us an inborn feeling, developed, too, to an 
extreme by society, which urges us to seek and to seize hap- 
piness. Most men confound happiness with the means to 
happiness, and in their eyes fortune is its chief element. I 
should therefore have endeavored to please you, spurred by the 
social instinct that has in all ages made wealth a religion. 
At least, I think so. The wisdom which substitutes good sense 
for impulse is not to be looked for in a man who is still young ; 
and when the prey is in sight, the animal instinct lurking in 
the heart of man urges him on. Thus, instead of a lecture, 
I should have sent you compliments and flattery. 

“Should I have respected myself? I doubt it. Made- 
moiselle, in such a case, success brings absolution; but as to 
happiness, that is another matter. Should I not distrust 
my wife if I won her thus? Most certainly. Your action 
would, sooner or later, have resumed its true character; your 
husband, however great you might deem him, would at last 
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have reproached you for having humiliated him; and you, | 
sooner or later, might have learned to despise him. An 
ordinary man cuts the Gordian knot of a marriage for money 
with the sword of tyranny. A strong man forgives. The 
poet bewails himself. This, mademoiselle, is the answer 
given by my honesty. 

“Now, attend to me well. Yours is the triumph of having 
made me reflect deeply, both on you, whom [ know not enough, 
and on myself, whom I know but little. You have had the 
skill to stir up the evil thoughts that grovel at the bottom of 
every heart; but in me the outcome has been a generous some- 
thing, and I hail you with my most grateful blessings, as, at 
sea, we hail a lighthouse warning us of rocks where we might 
have been wrecked. | 

“And now for my confession, for I would not lose your 
esteem nor my own for the price of all the treasures on 
earth. JI was bent on knowing who you were. I have just 
come back from le Havre, where I saw Francoise Cochet, fol- 
lowed her to Ingouville, and saw you in your magnificent villa. 
You are as lovely as a poet’s dream of woman; but I know not 
whether you are Mademoiselle Vilquin hidden under Made- 
moiselle d’Hérouville, or Mademoiselle d’Hérouville hidden 
under Mademoiselle Vilquin. 'Though all is fair in war, I 
blushed at playing the spy, and I paused in my investiga- 
tions. You piqued my curiosity; owe me no grudge for having 
been so womanly, is it not a poet’s privilege? Now I have 
opened my heart to you; I have let you read it; you may be- 
eve in the sincerity of what Iam about toadd. Brief as was 
the glimpse I had of you, it was enough to modify my 
Opinion. You are a poet and a poem even before being a 
woman. Yes, there is in you something more precious than 
beauty; you are the ideal of art, of fancy. 

“The step you took, blamable in a young girl fated to a 
commonplace existence, is different in one gifted with such 
a character as I suppose you to have. Among the vast number 
of beings flung by chance into social life to make up a genera- 
tion, there are exceptions. If your letter is the outcome of 
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long poetical musing on the lot which the law reserves for 
women ; if, carried away by the vocation of a superior and 
cultivated mind, you have wished to know something of the 
intimate life of a man to whom you concede the chance en- 
dowment of genius, in order to create a friendship with a soul 
akin to your own, exempt from vulgar conditions, and evading 
all the limitations of your sex—you are indeed an exception! 
The law which is good to measure the actions of the crowd 
is then very narrow to qualify your determination. But then 
the words of my first letter recur in all their meaning, ‘You 
have done too much or not enough,’ 

“Once more accept my thanks for the service you have done 
me in compelling me to probe my heart; for you have cured 
me of the error, common enough in France, of regarding 
marriage as a means to fortune. In the midst of the dis- 
turbance of my conscience a sacred voice has spoken. I have 
solemnly sworn to myself to make my own fortune, that my 
choice of a wife may never be determined by mercenary 
motives. Finally, I have blamed and repressed the unbecom- 
ing curiosity you aroused in me. You have not six millions. 
It would be impossible at le Havre that a young lady 
possessed of such a fortune should remain unknown, and 
you would have been betrayed by the pack of those aristocratic 
families which I see in pursuit of heiresses here in Paris, and 
which has sent the King’s chief equerry on a visit to your 
Vilquins. So the sentiments I express are put forward as a 
positive rule, apart from all romance or statement of fact. 

“Now, prove to me that you have one of those souls which 
we allow to disobey the common law, and you will grant in 
your mind that this second letter is in the right as well as 
the first. You are destined to a middle-class life; obey the 
iron law that holds society together. You are a superior 
woman, and I admire you; but if you are bent on yielding 
to the instinct you ought to repress, I pity you; these are the 
conditions of the social state. The admirable moral of the 
domestic epic Clarissa Harlowe is that the victim’s love, 
though legitimate and sincere, leads to her ruin, because it has 
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its rise and progress in defiance of her family. The family, 
silly and cruel as it is, is in its rights as against Lovelace. 
The family is society. 

“Believe me, for a girl, as for a wife, her glory will always 
consist in restraining her ardent whims within the strictest 
limits of propriety. If I had a daughter who might become 
a Madame de Staél, I would wish that she might die at 
fifteen. Can you think, without the acutest regret, of your 
own child exhibited on the stage of celebrity and parading 
to win the applause of the mob? However high a woman may 
have raised herself in the secret poetry of her dreams, she 
must sacrifice her superiority on the altar of family hfe. Her 
soaring moods, her genius, her aspirations towards the lofty 
and. the sublime, all the poem of a girl’s soul belongs to the 
man she accepts, the children she may bear. I discern in you 
a secret ambition to enlarge the narrow circle of life to which 
every woman is condemned, and to bring passion and love 
into your marriage. Ah! it is a beautiful dream; it is not 
impossible; it is difficult; but it has been realized to bring 
incompatible souls—forgive me a word which has become 
ridiculous—to desperation. 

“If you look for a sort of Platonic regard, it can only lead 
you to despair in the future. If your letter was a sport, play 
no more. And so this little romance ends, does it not? It 
will not have been altogether barren of fruit; my honesty 
has taken up arms; and you, on your part, have learned some- 
thing certain about social life. ‘Turn your gaze on real life, 
and throw the transient enthusiasm to which literature has 
given birth into the virtues of your sex. Farewell, made- 
moiselle ; do me the honor of granting me your esteem. Since 
seelng you—or her whom I believe to be you—your letter has 
seemed to me quite natural ; so fair a flower would instinctively 
turn towards the sun of poetry. So love poetry still, as you 
doubtless love flowers and music, the sumptuous grandeur of 
the sea, the beauties of Nature—all as ornaments of the soul; 
but remember all I have had the honor of telling you about 
poets. Be sure you do not marry an ass; seek with care for 
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the mate God has created for you. There are, take my word 
for it, many clever men capable of appreciating you and 
of making you happy. If I were rich, and you were poor, 
I would some day lay my fortune and my heart at your feet, 
for I believe you have a soul full of riches and of loyalty; and 
I would intrust you with my life and honor in the fullest 
confidence. Once more farewell, fair daughter of fair Eve.” 


On reading this letter—at one gulp, like a drink of cold 
water in a desert—the mountain weighing on Modeste’s heart 
was lifted; then, perceiving the mistakes she had made in 
carrying out her scheme, she corrected them at once by making 
some wrappers for Francoise, on which she wrote her own 
address at Ingouville, desiring her to come no more to the 
Chalet. Thenceforth Francoise was to go home, place each 
letter as it came from Paris in one of these wrappers, and 
privily repost it in the town. Modeste promised herself 
always to meet the postman, standing at the front door at the 
hour when he should pass. 

As to the feelings excited in Modeste by this reply, in which 
poor la Briére’s noble heart throbbed under the brilliant mask 
of Canalis, they were as infinite as the waves which rolled up 
to die one after another on the shore, while, with her eyes 
fixed on the ocean, she gave herself up to the joy of having 
harpooned an angel’s soul, so to speak, in the sea of Paris, of 
having discerned that in a really superior man the heart may 
sometimes be on a par with genius, and of having been well 
advised by the voice of presentiment. A mastering interest 
would henceforth inspire her life. The enclosure of her pretty 
home, the wires of her cage were broken. Thought could soar 
on widespread wings. 

“Oh, dear father,” she cried, looking across to the horizon, 
“make us very rich!” 

Her answer, which Ernest de la Briére read five days later, 
will tell more than any comments can. 
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VII. 
To Monsieur de Canalis. 


“My Frrenp,—Let me call you so—you have enchanted me, 
and I would not have you other than you are in this letter— 
the first ; oh, let it not be the last! Who but a poet could ever 
have so perfectly excused and understood a girl? 

“YT wish to speak to you with the same sincerity as that 
which dictated the opening lines of your letter. 

“In the first place, happily, you do not know me. I can 
tell you, gladly, that I am neither that frightful Mademoiselle 
Vilquin, nor that most noble and most faded Mademoiselle 
d’Herouville, who hovers between thirty and fifty, and cannot 
make up her mind to a creditable age. Cardinal d’Hérouville 
flourished in Church history before the cardinal who is our 
only pride, for I do not count heutenant-generals, or abbés 
who write small volumes of too big verse, as celebrities. 

“Also, I do not live in the Vilquins’ gorgeous villa; thank 
God, not the millionth part of a drop of their blood, chilled 
in many a counting-house, flows in my veins. I am by birth 
partly German, partly a child of Southern France; in my 
brain lurks Teutonic sentiment, and in my blood the energy 
of the Provencal. I am of noble birth both on my father’s 
and my mother’s side; through my mother I have connections 
on every page of the Almanach de Gotha. But I have taken 
every precaution; it is not in the power of any man, not even 
of the police, to lift my disguise. I shall remain shrouded, 
unknown. As to myself and my belongings, mes propres, as 
they say in Normandy, be quite easy; I am at least as good- 
looking as the little person—happy, though she knows it not— 
on whom your eyes fell; and I do not think myself a pauper, 
though I am not attended in my walks by ten sons of peers! 
I have even seen the contemptible farce played in my behoof 
of the heiress adored for her millions, 
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“Finally, make no attempt to find me, not even to win a bet. 
Alas! though free, I am guarded ; in the first place, by myself, 
and then by very brave folks, who would not hesitate to stick 
a knife in your heart if you tried to penetrate this retreat. 
I say this, not to incite your courage or your curiosity; I 
believe no such sentiments are needed to arouse your interest 
in me, or to secure your attachment. 

“I now proceed to reply to the second and greatly enlarged 
edition of your sermon. 

“Shall I make a confession? When I found you so 
suspicious, taking me for a Corinne—how her improvisations 
have bored me !—TI said to myself that many a tenth Muse had, 
ere now, led you by the tow-line of curiosity into her inmost 
vales, and proposed to you to taste the fruits of her school- 
girl Parnassus. . . . Be quite easy, my friend; though I 
love poetry, I have no copies of verses in my blotting-book ; 
my stockings are, and will remain, perfectly white. You will 
not be bored by any ‘trifles’ in one or two volumes. In short, 
if I should ever say to you ‘Come,’ you know now that you will 
not find an old maid, ugly and penniless. 

“Oh! my friend, if you could only know how much I regret 
that you should have come to le Havre! You have altered 
the aspect of what you call my romance. God alone can weigh 
in His Almighty hands the treasure I had in store for a man 
great enough, confiding and clear-sighted enough, to set out 
on the strength of my letters, after having made his way step 
by step through all the recesses of my heart, and to come to 
our first meeting with the guilelessness of a child! I dreamed 
of such innocence in a genius; you have marred that treasure. 
I forgive you; you live in Paris; and, as you say, a poet is a 
man. 

“Will you, therefore, take me to be a silly schoolgirl, 
cherishing the enchanted garden of illusions? Nay, do not 
amuse yourself with throwing stones at the broken windows 
of a long ruined castle. You, a man of wit, how is it that you 
never guessed that Mademoiselle d’Hste had already read her- 
self the lecture contained in your first letter? No, my dear 
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poet, my first note was a pebble flung by a boy loitering along 
the highway, who thinks it fun to startle a landowner reading 
his tax-paper under shelter of his fruit-trees; or, rather, was 
the line carefully fixed by a fisherman from the top of a rock 
by the seashore, in hope of a miraculous draught. 

“All you say so beautifully about family ties has my ap- 
probation. The man I shall love, and of whom I shall think 
myself worthy, shall have my heart and my life with my 
parents’ consent. I would neither distress nor startle them; 
I am certain of overruling them, and they have no prejudices. 
Again, I am strong enough to defy the illusions of my fancy. 
I have built a stronghold with my own hands, and have 
allowed it to be fortified by the unbounded devotion of those 
who watch over me as a treasure—not that I am not strong 
enough to defend myself in open fight ; for,may I tell you, fate 
has clothed me in well-tempered armor on which is stamped 
the word pispaIn. I have the deepest horror of everything 
which suggests self-interest, of all that is not entirely noble, 
pure, and disinterested. Without being romantic, I worship 
the beautiful and the ideal; though I have been romantic, all 
to myself, in my dreams. And so I could recognize the truth 
—true even to platitude—of what you wrote me as to social 
hfe. 

“For the present, we are only, and can only be, friends. 
Why seek a friend among the unknown? you will ask. Your 
person is unknown to me; but your mind and heart are known 
to me; I like them, and I am conscious of infinite feelings in 
my soul, which demand a man of genius as their only confi- 
dant. I do not want the poem of my heart to be wasted; it 
shall be as beautiful for you as it would have been for God 
alone. What a precious thing is a trusty comrade to whom 
we may say what we will! Can you reject the unspoiled 
blossoms of a genuine girl? ‘They will fly to you as gnats fly 
to the sunbeams. I am sure that your intellect has never 
before won you such a success—the confidences of a young 
girl. Listen to her prattle, accept the songs she has hitherto 
sung only for herself. 
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“By and by, if our souls are really akin, if on trial our 
characters agree, some day an old white-haired retainer will 
await you, standing by the roadside, and conduct you to a 
chalet, a villa, a castle, a palace—I do not yet know of what 
type that temple of Hymen may be—brown and gold, the 
colors of Austria, which marriage has made so powerful—nor 
whether such a conclusion may be possible; but confess that 
it is poetical, and that Mademoiselle d’Este has good ideas. 
Does she not leave you free? Does she come on jealous tip- 
toe to glance round Paris drawing-rooms? Does she lay on 
you the task of some high emprise, the chains which paladins 
of old voluntarily hung on their arm? What she asks of you 
is a really spiritual and mystical alliance. 

“Come, come to my heart whenever you are unhappy, 
wounded, weary. ‘Tell me everything, conceal nothing; I 
shall have balm for all your sorrows. I, my friend, am but 
twenty; but my mind is fifty, and I have unhappily known 
through another, my second self, the horrors and ecstasies 
of passion. I know all that the human heart can possibly 
contain of meanness and infamy, and yet I am the most honest 
girl living. No; I have no illusions left; but I have some- 
thing better—faith and religion. There, I have played first 
in our game of confidences. 

“Whoever my husband may be, if he is my own choice, he 
may sleep in peace; he might sail for the Indies, and on his 
return he would find me finishing the tapestry begun at his 
departure; no eyes would have looked into mine, no man’s 
voice would have tainted the air in my ear; in every stitch 
he might find a line of the poem of which he was the hero. 
Even if I should have been taken in by a fair and false 
exterior, that man would have every flower of my thought, 
every refinement of my tenderness, all the wordless sacrifices 
of proud and never suppliant resignation. Yes, I have vowed 
to myself never even to go out with my husband when he does 
not want me; I will be the divinity of his hearth. This is my 
human religion.—But why should I not test and choose the 
man to whom I ghall be what life is to the body? Does a 
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man ever find life an inconvenience? What is a wife who 
annoys her husband? Not life, but a sickness. By life, I 
mean the perfect health which makes every hour an enjoy- 
ment. 

“To return to your letter, which will always be dear to me. 
Yes, jesting apart, it really contains what I had hoped for— 
the expression of prosaic sentiments, which are as necessary 
to family life as air is to the lungs, and without which happi- 
ness is out of the question. What I hoped for in my friend was, 
that he should act as an honest man, think as a poet, love as 
women love; and this is now, beyond a doubt, no longer a 
chimera. 

“Farewell, my friend. At present [am poor. That is one 
of the reasons which make me cling to my mask, my incognito, 
my impenetrable fortress. 

“T read your last poem in the Revue, and with what delight, 
after having mastered the austere and secret loftiness of your 
soul! 

“Will it agerieve you greatly to be told that a girl beseeches 
God fervently in your behalf, that she makes you her one 
thought, and that you have no rival in her heart but her father 
and mother? Can there be any reason why you should reject 
these pages that are full of you, that are written for you, that 
none but you will read? Repay mein kind. I am as yet so 
little a woman, that your effusions, so long as they are genuine 
and full, will suffice for the happiness of your 

“O. D’HsTE-M.” 


“Great Heavens! am I in love with her already!” ex- 
claimed the young referendary, when he discovered that he 
had been sitting for an hour with this letter in his hand after 
having read it. “‘What must I do next? She believes she is 
writing to our great poet. Ought I to carry on the deception ? 
Is she a woman of forty, or a girt of twenty ?” 

iirnest was fascinated by the abyss of the unknown. The 
unknown is dark infinitude, and nothing is more enthralling. 
From that murky vastness flash fires which rend it from time 
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to time, and light up visions like those of Martin. In a life 
as full as that of Canalis, an adventure of this kind is swept 
away like a cornflower among the boulders of a torrent; in 
that of a young referendary awaiting the reinstatement in 
power of the party of which his patron was the representative, 
and who, as a precaution, was dry-nursing Canalis for parlia- 
ment, this pretty girl—his imagination persistently believed 
her to be the fair-haired damsel he had seen—was bound to 
find a place in his heart, and commit all the ravages caused 
by a romance when it breaks into a humdrum existence, like 
a wolf intoa farmyard. So Ernest thought a great deal about 
his unknown correspondent, and he replied by the following 
letter—an elaborate and pretentious letter, but already betray- 
ing some passion by its tone of annoyance. 


Vie 
To Mademoiselle O. dEste-M. 


“MADEMOISELLE,—Is it quite fair in you to come and 
establish yourself in a poor poet’s heart with the admitted pur- 
pose of leaving him to his fate if he should not be to your 
mind, and bequeathing to him perennial regrets after showing 
him, for a few minutes, an image of perfection were it but. 
assumed, or, at least, a first promise of happiness ? 

“T was wanting in foresight when I requested the letter in 
which you have begun the display of your elegant assortment 
of ideas. A man may well fall in love with a stranger who can 
unite so much daring with so much originality, such fancy 
with such feeling. Who but would long to know you after 
reading these first confidences? It is only by a really great 
effort that I preserve my balance when I think of you, for in 
you are combined all things that can disturb a man’s heart 
and brain. So I take advantage of the remains of coolness 
I am able to preserve to put the case humbly before you. 
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“Do you believe, mademoiselle, that letters which are more — 
or less truthful in relation to life as it really is, and more or 
less insincere, since the letters we may write to each other 
must be the expression of the moment when we send them 
forth, and not the general outcome of our characters—do you 
believe, I ask, that however fine they may be, these letters can 
ever take the place of the expression of ourselves we should 
give through the practical evidence of daily life? Hach man 
is twofold: There is the invisible life of the spirit, which 
letters may satisfy, and the mechanical life, to which we 
attach, alas! more importance than you, at your age, can 
imagine. These two existences ought both to agree with the 
ideal you cherish, and this, it may be said, very rarely happens. 

“The pure, spontaneous, disinterested homage of a solitary 
soul, at once well-informed and chaste, is one of those heavenly 
flowers whose color and fragrance are a consolation for every 
grief, every wound, every mortification entailed by a literary 
life in Paris; and I thank you with a fervor equal to your 
own; but after this poetical exchange of my woes in return 
for the pearls of your charity, what can you expect? I have 
neither the genius nor the splendid position of Lord Byron; 
above all, I have not the halo of his artificial damnation and 
his imaginary social grievances; but what would you have 
hoped for from him in similar circumstances? His friend- 
ship, no doubt. Well, he, who ought only to have been proud, 
was eaten up by an offensive and sickly vanity which dis- 
couraged friendship. I, who am a thousand times less great 
than he—may not I too have such discords of nature as make 
hife unpleasing, and turn friendship into the most difficult 
burden? What will you get in return for your dreams? The 
vexations of a life which will not be wholly yours. 

“The bargain is a mad one, for this reason: 'The poetry 
of your dreams is but a plagiarism. A young German girl, 
not half-German like you, but wholly German, in the intoxica- 
tion of her twenty years, adored Goethe; she made him her 
friend, her religion, her god, knowing that he was married. 
Frau Goethe, a good German soul, a poet’s wife, lent herself 
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to this worship with very shrewd complacency—which failed 
to cure Bettina! But what was the end? The ecstatic 
married some substantial worthy German. Between ourselves, 
let us confess that a girl who should have made herself the 
handmaid of a genius, who should have raised herself to his 
level by understanding him, and have adored him piously till 
her death—as one of those divine figures might have done 
that painters have represented on the doors of their mystical 
shrines—and who, when Germany should lose Goethe, would 
have retired to some wilderness never more to see mankind—as 
Lord Bolingbroke’s lady did—let us confess that this girl 
would have lived for ever in the poet’s glory as Mary Magdalen 
“does in the blood-stained triumph of the Saviour. 

“Tf this is sublime, what do you say to the converse of it? 

“Being neither Lord Byron nor Goethe, but merely the 
writer of a few approved poems, I cannot claim the honors of 
worship. I have little in me of the martyr. I have a heart, 
but I am also ambitious, for I have to make my fortune, and 
Iam yet young. SeemeasIam. The King’s favor and the 
patronage of his Ministers afford me a decent maintenance ; 
I have all the habits of a very commonplace man. I go to 
evening parties exactly like the first fool you meet; but my 
carriage-wheels do not run, as the present times require, on 
ground made solid under me by securities in the State funds. 

“Though I am not rich, I have not, on the other hand, the 
distinction conferred by a garret, by neglected work, by glory 
in penury, on certain men of greater merit than mine; for in- 
stance, on d’Arthez. 

‘What prosaic fifth act will you not find for the enchanted 
fancy of your young enthusiasm? Let it rest here. If I have 
been so happy as to seem to you an earthly wonder, you will 
have been to me something radiant and supernal, like a star 
that blazes and vanishes. Let nothing tarnish this episode 
in our lives. By remaining as we are, I may love you, going 
through one of those mad passions which break down every 
obstacle and light fires in the heart, which are alarming by 
their violence out of all proportion to their duration; and, 
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supposing that I should succeed in pleasing you, we must end 
in the vulgarest way—marriage, housekeeping, and children! 


Oh, Bélise and Henriette Chrysale in one, can that be? So, 
farewell.” 


ID 
To Monsieur de Canalis. 


“My FRrIEND,—Your letter gave me as much pain as 
pleasure. Perhaps we may soon find it all pleasure to read 
each other’s letters. Understand me. We speak to God, we 
ask of Him many things; He remains speechless. Now I want 
to have from you the answers God never gives us. Cannot 
such a friendship as that of Mademoiselle de Gournay and 
Montaigne be repeated? Have you not known the household 
of Sismonde de Sismondi, at Geneva, the most touching home- 
life ever seen, and of which I have been told—something like 
that of the Marchese and Marchesa di Pescara, happy even in 
their old age? Good heavens! is it impossible that there 
should be two harps, which, though at a distance, respond to 
each other as in a symphony, and vibrate so as to produce 
delicious harmony? Man alone, in all creation, is at once the 
harp, the musician, and the hearer. 

“Do you see me fretting after the manner of ordinary 
women? Do not I know that you go into society and see the 
handsomest and cleverest women in Paris? Can I not 
imagine that one of those sirens might embrace you in her cold 
scales, and that it is she who has sent the answer that grieves 
me by its prosaic reflections? There is, my friend, something 
more beautiful than these flowers of Parisian blandishment ; 
there is a flower that grows at the height of those Alpine peaks 
called men of genius; the pride of humanity, which they 
fructify by shedding on it the clouds they collect with their 
heads in the skies; that flower I intend to cultivate and to 
make it open, for its wild, sweet perfumes will never fail 
us; they are perennial. 
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“Do me the honor to believe that in me there is nothing 
common. If I had been Bettina—for I know to whom you 
allude—I would never have been Frau von Arnim; and if I 
had been one of Lord Byron’s loves, I should at this moment 
be in a convent. You have touched me in a sensitive spot. 

“You do not know me; you will know me. I feel in myself 
a sublime something which may be spoken of without vanity. 
God has implanted in my soul the root of that hybrid plant 
I have mentioned as native to Alpine heights, and I will not 
stick it in a flower-pot at my window to see it perish. No, 
that gorgeous and unique blossom, full of intoxicating fra- 
grance, shall not be dragged through the vulgarities of life; 
it is yours—yours without a glance having blighted it, yours 
for ever! Yes, dear one, yours are all my thoughts, even the 
most secret, the most mad; yours is the heart of a girl without 
reserve; yours an infinite affection. If I do not like you 
personally, I shall not marry. 

“T can live the life of the heart, the life of your mind, of 
your feelings; they please me, and I shall always be, as I am 
now, your friend. There is beauty of nature in you, and that 
is enough for me. There les my life. Do not disdain a 
pretty young handmaiden who, for her part, does not shrink 
from the idea of being some day the poet’s old housekeeper, 
in some sort his housewife, in some sort his common-sense, in 
some sort his wealth. This devoted maid, so precious in your 
lives, is pure, disinterested Friendship, to whom everything is 
revealed ; who listens sometimes with a shake of the head, and 
who sits late, spinning by the light of the lamp, to be at hand 
when the poet comes home, soaked by the rain or out of sorts. 
This is my destiny if I am never to be a happy and faithfully 
attached wife: I can smile on one as on the other. 

“And do not suppose that France will be deeply aggrieved 
if Mademoiselle d’Este does not give her two or three children, 
or refuses even to be a Madame Vilquin, or the like? I, for 
my part, shall never be an old maid. I shall make myself 
a motherhood by beneficence, and by secretly sharing the 
existence of a great man, to whom I shall dedicate all my 
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thoughts and all my earthly efforts. I have the utmost horror | 
of the commonplace. If I should be free and rich—and I 
know I am young and handsome—lI will never become the 
property of some simpleton under the excuse of his being the 
son of a peer of France; nor of some good-looking man, who 
would be the woman of the two; nor of any man who would 
make me blush twenty times a day at the thought that I was 
his. Be quite easy on that score. 

“My father adores my wishes too much ever to contravene 
them. If my poet likes me, if I like him, the glorious palace 
of our love will be built so high that it will be absolutely in- 
accessible to misfortune. J am an eaglet; you will see it in 
my eye. I will not repeat what I have already told you, but I 
put it into fewer words when I assure you that I shall be of all 
women the most glad to be as completely the captive of love, 
as I am at this moment of my father’s will. 

“Come, my friend, let us reduce to the truth of romance 
what has come upon us by my free-will. 

“A girl of lively imagination shut up in a turret is dying 
to run about in a park which only her eyes can explore; she 
invents a way of opening her bars, she springs out of window, 
climbs the park wall, and goes off to sport at her neighbor’s. 
It is the eternal comedy! . . . Well, that girl is my soul, 
the neighboring park is your genius. Is it not most natural ? 
Was a neighbor ever heard of who complained of his trellis 
being damaged by pretty feet? 

“So much for the poet; but must the ultra-reasonable hero 
of Moliére’s comedies have reasons? Here are plenty. My 
dear Géronte, marriages are commonly made in direct op- 
position to common-sense. A family makes inquiries as to a 
young man. If this Léandre, provided by a friendly gossip, 
or picked up in a ballroom, has robbed no one, if he has no 
visible stain, if he has as much money as is expected, if he has 
come from college or has had a legal training, thus satisfying 
the usual ideas of education, he is allowed to call on a young 
lady, dressed to receive him from the moment when she gets 
up, instructed by her mother to be careful of what she says, 
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and enjoined to keep anything of her soul or heart from being 
read in her countenance by assuming a set smile, like a dancer 
finishing a pirouette; she is armed with the most positive in- 
structions as to the perils of showing her true character, and 
advised not to appear too distressingly knowing. The parents, 
when all the points of interest are satisfactorily settled be- 
tween them, are simple-minded enough to recommend the 
young people to know all they can of each other during the few 
moments when they are alone, when they talk together, when 
they walk out—without any kind of freedom, for they know 
that they are tied already. Under such conditions a man 
dresses his mind as carefully as his person, and the girl on 
her side does the same. ‘T'his miserable farce, carried on with 
gifts of flowers and jewels and places at the play, is what is 
called courting a girl. 

“This is what I rebel against, and I mean to make legal 
marriage the outcome of a long marriage of souls. In all 
a girl’s life this is the only moment when she needs reflection, 
insight, and experience. Her liberty and happiness are at 
stake, and you place neither the dice nor the box in her 
hands; she bets on the game; she is but a looker-on. I have 
the right, the will, and the power to work out my own woe, 
and I will use them—as my mother did when, guided by 
instinct, she married the most generous, devoted, and loving 
of men, who bewitched her one evening by his beauty. I know 
you to be single, a poet, and handsome. You may be sure 
that I never should have chosen for my confidant one of your 
brethren in Apollo who was married. If my mother was at- 
tracted by a handsome face, which is perhaps the genius of 
form, why should not I be attracted by mind and form com- 
bined? Shall I know you better after studying you by cor- 
respondence than after beginning by the vulgar method of so 
many months of courting? ‘That is the question,’ saith 
Hamlet. 

“My plan, my dear Chrysale, has at least the advantage of 
not compromising our persons. I know that love has its 
illusions, and every illusion has its morrow. Therein lies 
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the reason why so many lovers part who believed themselves 
bound ‘for life. The true test lies in suffering and in hap- 
piness. When, after standing this double test of life, two beings 
have shown all their faults and good qualities, and have 
learned each other’s characters, they may go to the tomb hand 
in hand; but, my dear Argante, who tells you that our little 
drama has no future before it? . .  . And, at any rate, 
shall we not have had the pleasure of our correspondence ? 

“T await your commands, monseigneur, and remain, with 
all my heart, yours obediently, 

“QO. D Este-M.” 


X. 


To Mademoiselle O. d’Este-M. 


“You area demon! I love you. Is that what you want, 
extraordinary girl? Perhaps you only wish to divert your 
leisure in the country by looking on at the follies of which a 
poet is capable? That would.be a very wicked thing. Your 
two letters betray just enough of mischief to suggest the doubt 
to a Parisian. But I am no longer master of myself; my life 
and future hang on the answer you may send me. ‘Tell me 
whether the certain possession of an unbounded affection 
given to you, in defiance of social conventionalities, can touch 
you; if you will allow me to visit you. There will still be 
ample room for doubt and agony of mind in the question 
whether I shall be personally agreeable to you. If your 
answer is favorable, I alter my life, and bid adieu to many 
vexations which we are so foolish as to call happiness. 

“Happiness, my dear, beautiful, unknown one, is what you 
have dreamed it; a perfect fusion of feelings, an absolute 
harmony of souls, a keen sense of ideal beauty—so far as 
God vouchsafes it to us here below—stamped on the common 
actions of a life whose round we are bound to follow; above all 
constancy of heart, far more precious than what we call 
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fidelity. Can anything be called a sacrifice when the end 
is the supremest good, the dream of poets and of maidens, the 
poem to which on entering life—as soon as the spirit tries its 
wings—every lofty mind looks up with longing, brooding eyes, 
only to see it dashed to pieces against a stumbling-stone as 
hard as it is vulgar; for almost every man sees the foot of 
reality set down at once on that mysterious egg which hardly 
ever hatches out ? 

“T will not as yet tell you of myself, of my past, of my 
character, nor of an affection—almost motherly on one side, 
and on mine almost filial—in which you have already wrought 
a change with results in my life that may explain the word 
sacrifice. You have made me forgetful, not to say ungrateful. 
Is that enough to satisfy you? Oh! speak! Say one word, 
and I shall love you till my eyes are closed in death, as Pescara 
loved his wife, as Romeo loved his Juliet, and faithfully. Our 
life—mine, at any rate—will be that untroubled happiness of 
which Dante speaks as being the atmosphere of his ‘Paradiso’ 
—a poem infinitely superior to his ‘Inferno.’ 

“Strange to say, it is not myself, but you, whom I doubt 
in the long meditations in which I have allowed myself—like 
you, perhaps—to follow the chimerical course of a dream-life. 
Yes, dear one, I feel in me the strength to love thus, to go on 
my way to the tomb gently, slowly, always smiling, arm in 
arm with the woman I love, without a cloud on the fair 
weather of my soul. Yes, I have courage enough to look for- 
ward to our old age together, to see us both with white hair, 
like the venerable historian of Italy, still inspired by the same 
affection, but changed by the spirit of each season. 

“You see, I can no longer be no more than your friend. 
Though Chrysale, Oronte, and Argante, you say, have come 
to life again in me, I am not yet so senile as to drink of a cup 
held by the fair hands of a veiled woman without feeling a 
fierce desire to tear away the domino, the mask, and. to see 
her face. Either write no more, or give me hope. I must 
have a glimpse of you, or throw up the game. Must I say 


farewell? Will you allow me to sign myself, 
“Your FRIEND?” ; 
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XI. 
To Monsieur de Canalis. 


“What flattery! How quickly has grave Anselme turned 
into a dashing Léandre! To what am I to ascribe such a 
change? Is it to the black I have scribbled on white, to the 
ideas which are to the flowers of my soul what a rose drawn in 
black-lead pencil is to the roses of the garden? Or to the re- 
membrance of the girl you took for me, who is to my real 
self what a waiting-maid is to her mistress? Have we ex- 
changed parts? Am I reason, and are you folly? 

“A truce to this nonsense. Your letter made me acquainted 
with intoxicating joys of soul, the first I have not owed to 
family feelings. What, a poet has asked, are the ties of 
blood which weigh so heavily on ordinary souls in comparison 
with those which Heaven forges for us of mysterious sym- 
pathies? Let me thank you—no, there are no thanks for such 
things. Blessings on you for the happiness you have given 
me; may you be happy with the gladness you poured into my 
soul. 

“You have explained to me some apparent injustice in 
social life. There is something brilliant in glory, something 
masculine which becomes men alone, and God has prohibited 
women from wearing this halo, while giving us love and 
tenderness with which to refresh the brows on which its awful 
light rests. I feel my mission, or rather, you have con- 
firmed me in it. | 

“Sometimes, my friend, I have risen in the morning in a 
frame of inconceivable sweetness. A sort of peace, tender 
and divine, gave me a sense as of Heaven. My first thought 
was like a blessing. I used to call these mornings my Ger- 
man levers, to distinguish them from my southern sunsets, 
full of heroic deeds of battles, of Roman festivals, and of 
ardent verse. Well, after having read the letter into which 
you breathed a fever of impatience, I felt in my heart the 
lightness of one of those heavenly awakenings, when I loved 
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air and nature, and felt myself destined to die for some one 
I loved. One of your poems, ‘Le Chant d’une jeune fille,’ 
describes these delicious hours when gladness is sweet, when 
prayer is a necessity, and it is my favorite piece. Shall I 
put all my flattery into one line: I think you worthy to be 
me! 

“Your letter, though short, allowed me to read your heart. 
Yes, I could guess your tumultuous impulses, your excited 
curiosity, your plans, all the faggots carried (by whom) for 
the pyre of your heart. But I do not yet know enough of you 
to comply with your request. Understand, dear one, it is 
mystery which allows me the freedom that betrays the depths 
of my soul. When once we have met, farewell to our knowl- 
edge of each other. 

“Shall we make a bargain? Was the first we made a bad 
one for you? You gained my esteem by it. And admiration 
supported by esteem is a great thing, my friend. First write 
me a sketch of your life in a few words; then tell me about 
your life in Paris, day by day, without any disguise, as if you 
were chatting to an old friend: well, then, after that I will 
earry our friendship a step further. I will see you, my friend, 
that I promise you; and it is a great deal. 

“All this, dear, I warn you, is neither an intrigue nor an 
adventure ; it cannot result in any kind of ‘affair’ of gallantry, 
as you men say among yourselves. My life is involved in it, 
and moreover—a thing which sometimes causes me terrible 
remorse as to the thoughts I send flying to you in flocks—not 
less involved is the life of a father and mother J adore, whom 
I must satisfy in my choice, and who in my friend must find 
a son. 

“How far can you lordly souls, to whom God has given the 
wings of angels, but not always their perfections, yield to the 
Family and its petty needs? A text I have pondered over 
already! Although before going forth to you I said in my 
heart, ‘Be bold!’ it has not quaked the less on the road, and 
I have never deceived myself either as to the roughness of the 
way or the difficulties of the mountain I had to climb. I have 
followed it all out in long meditations. Do I not know that 
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men as eminent as you are have known the love they have 
inspired quite as well as that they have felt; that they have 
had more than one romance; and that you, above all, while 
cherishing those thoroughbred chimeras which a woman will 
buy at any cost, have gone through more final than first 
chapters? And yet I could say to myself, ‘Be bold! because 
I have studied the geography of the high peaks of Humanity 
that you accuse of coldness—studied them more than you 
think. Did you not say of Byron and Goethe that they were 
two colossal masses of egoism and poetry? Ah, my friend, 
you there fall into the error of superficial minds; but it was 
perhaps generosity on your part, false modesty, or the hope of 
evading me. 

“The vulgar may be allowed, but you may not, to regard 
the results of hard work as a development of the individual. 
Neither Lord Byron, nor Goethe, nor Walter Scott,nor Cuvier, 
nor any inventor belongs to himself; they are all the slaves of 
an idea; and this mysterious power is more jealous than a 
woman, it absorbs them, it makes them or kills them for its 
own advantage. The visible outcome of this concealed life 
resembles egoism in its effects; but how dare we say that a 
man who has sold himself forthe delight, theinstruction, or the 
greatness of his age, is an egoist? Is a mother accused of 
selfishness when she sacrifices everything for her child? Well, 
the detractors of genius do not discern its teeming ma- 
ternity, that is all. 

“The poet’s life is so perpetual a sacrifice that he needs a 
gigantic organization to enable him to enjoy the pleasures of 
an ordinary life. Hence, if, like Moliére, he insists on living 
the life of feelings while giving them expression in their most 
acute crises, what disasters come upon him! for to me the 
comic side of Moliére, as overlaying his private life, is really 
horrible. ‘The magnanimity of genius seems to me almost 
divine, and I have classed you with that noble family of 
egoists so called. Oh! if I had found shallowness, self- 
interest, and ambition where, as it is, I admire all the flowers 
of the soul that I love best, you cannot know what slow suffer- 
ing would have consumed me. I found disappointment sit- 
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ting at the portal of my sixteenth year; what should I have 
done if at twenty I had found fame a liar, and the man, who 
in his writings had expressed so many of the sentiments buried 
in my heart, incapable of understanding that heart when dis- 
closed to him alone? 

“Do you know, my friend, what would have become of me? 
I am going to admit you to the very depths of my soul. Well, 
I should have said to my father, ‘Bring me any son-in-law to 
your mind; I give up all free-will; get me married to please 
yourself !’—and the man might have been a notary, a banker, 
avaricious, stupid, provincial, as tiresome as a rainy day, as 
vulgar as a parish voter; he might have been a manufacturer 
or some brave but brainless soldier—he would have found in 
me his most resigned and attentive slave. But then—dread- 
ful suicide at every instant !—my soul would never have un- 
folded in the life-giving beams of the sun it worships. Nota 
murmur should ever have revealed to my father, my mother, 
or my children the suicide of the being who is at this moment 
shaking its prison-bars, flashing lightnings from my eyes, 
flying to you on outspread pinions, perching like a Poly- 
hymnia in the corner of your study, breathing its atmosphere, 
and gazing at everything with a mildly inquisitive eye. 
Sometimes in the fields, where my husband might have taken 
me, I should have escaped a little way from my babes, and, 
seeing a lovely morning, would secretly have shed a few very 
bitter tears. Finally, in my heart, and in the corner of a 
drawer, I should have stored a little comfort for every 
girl betrayed by love, poor poetical souls dragged into torments 
by a smiling face! 

“But I believe in you, my friend. This faith purifies the 
most fantastic notions of my secret ambition, and sometimes 
—see how frank I can be—I long to be in the middle of the 
story we have just begun, so assured am I of my feelings, such 
strength for love do I feel in my heart, such constancy founded 
on reason, such heroism to fulfil the duty I am creating for 
myself in case love should ever turn to duty. 

“If it were given to you to follow me to the splendid 
seclusion where I picture our happiness, if you could know my 
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schemes, you might utter some terrible sentence about mad- 
ness, and I should perhaps be cruelly punished for sending 
so much poetry to a poet. Yes, I want to be a living spring, 
to be as inexhaustible as a beautiful country during the twenty 
years which nature allows us to shine in. I will keep satiety 
at a distance by refinements and variety. I will be brave 
for my love as other women are for the world. I will vary 
happiness, lend wit to tenderness, and piquancy to faithful- 
ness. JI am ambitious; I will kill my past rivals, dispel 
superficial troubles by the sweetness, the proud self-devotion 
of a wife, and, for a whole lifetime, give such care to the nest 
as a bird gives for only a few days. ‘This immense dower 
ought, and could, only be offered to a great man before being 
dropped into the mire of vulgar conventionality. 

“Now, do you still think my first letter a mistake? A 
gust of some mysterious will flung me towards you, as a 
tempest may carry a rose-bush to the heart of astately willow. 
And in the letter I keep here—next my heart—you have ex- 
claimed like your ancestor when he set out for the crusades, 
‘It is God’s will 

“You will be saying, ‘How she chatters! All those about 
me say, ‘Mademoiselle is very silent!’ 

“O. D’Este-M.” 


These letters seemed very original to those persons to whose 
kindness the author of the Comédie Humaine is beholden for 
them; but their admiration for this duel between two minds 
crossing their pens, while their faces were hidden by the 
strictest incognito, may not be generally shared. Of a hundred 
spectators, eighty perhaps will be tired of this assault of arms. 
So the respect due to the majority—even to a possible ma- 
jority—in every country enjoying a constitutional govern- 
ment, advises the suppression of eleven more letters ex- 
changed by Ernest and Modeste during the month of Sep- 
tember; if a flattering majority should clamor for them, let 
us hope that it may one day afford me the means of restoring 
them here. 

Tempted on by a wit as audacious as the heart beneath 
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seemed to be adorable, the poor private secretary’s really heroic 
feelings gave themselves the rein in those letters, which each 
reader’s imagination may conceive of as finer than they really 
are, when picturing this harmony oftwounfetteredsouls. Ern- 
est, indeed, lived only on these dear scraps of paper, as a miser 
lives on those sent forth by the bank; while in Modeste a deep 
attachment had grown up in the place of the pleasure of 
bringing excitement into a life of celebrity, and being, in spite 
of distance, its chief element. Ernest’s affection completed 
Canalis’ glory. Alas! it often takes two men to make one per- 
fect lover, just as in literature a type can only be produced 
by a compound of the peculiarities of several different char- 
acters. How often has a woman said in a drawing-room after 
some intimate talk: “That man would be my ideal as to his © 
soul, but I feel that I love that other who is no more than a 
fancy of my senses!” 

The last letter written by Modeste, which here follows, 
gives us a glimpse of the Isle of Pheasants, whither the 
divagations of this correspondence was conducting our lovers. 


XII. 


To Monsieur de Canalis. 


“Be at le Havre on Sunday ; go into the church after the one 
o’clock service, walk round it two or three times, go out with- 
out speaking to anyone, without asking anybody a question ; 
wear a white rose in your button-hole. Then return to Paris, 
you will there find an answer. This answer will not be such 
as you expect, for J must tell you, the future is not yet in my 
hands. But should I not be really mad to say yes without 
having seen you? When I have seen you, I can say no with- 
out offence. J am sure to remain unrecognized.” 


This was the letter Modeste had sent off the very day before 
that on which the futile struggle between herself and Dumay 
had taken place. So she was happy in looking forward with 
yearning impatience to Sunday, when her eyes would prove 
her intuitions, her heart, to be right or wrong—one of the 
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most solemn moments in a woman’s life, made, too, as — 
romantic as the most enthusiastic girl could desire by three 
months of communion soul to soul. 

Everybody, excepting her mother, had taken this torpor 
of expectancy for the placidity of innocence. However 
stringent the laws of family life and religious bonds, there 
are still Julies d’Etanges and Clarissas—souls which, lke 
a brimming cup, overflow under the divine touch. Was not 
Modeste splendid in the fierce energy she brought to bear on 
repressing her exuberant youth, and remaining concealed? 
Let us confess that the memory of her sister was more potent 
than any social limitations; she had sheathed her will in iron 
that she might not fail her father or her family. But what 
a turbulent upheaval! and how could a mother fail to per- 
ceive it? 

On the following day Modeste and Madame Dumay led 
Madame Mignon out into the noonday sun to her bench 
among the flowers. The blind woman turned her pale withered 
face towards the ocean, inhaled the scent of the sea, and took 
Modeste’s hand in her own, for the girl was sitting by her 
mother. Even as she was about to question her child, the 
mother hesitated between forgiveness and remonstrance, for 
she knew that this was love, and to her, as to the false Canalis, 
Modeste seemed exceptional. 

“If only your father may be here in time! If he delays 
much longer, he will find you alone of those he loved! 
Promise me once more, Modeste, never to leave him,” she said, 
with motherly persuasiveness. 

Modeste raised her mother’s hands to her lips, and kissed 
them softly, as she replied: 

“Need I tell you so again?” 

“Ah, my child; you see, I myself left my father to go to 
my husband! And my father was alone too; I was his only 
child. . . . Is that what God is punishing me for, I 
wonder ?—Al]l I ask you is to marry in agreement with your 
father’s choice, to keep a place for him in your heart, not to 
sacrifice him to your happiness; to keep him in the bosom 
of your family, Before I lost my sight I made a note of 
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tay wishes; he will carry them out; I have enjoined on him 
to keep the whole of his fortune, not that I have a thought of 
distrusting you, but can one ever be sure about a son-in-law? 
I, my child, was I prudent? A flash of an eye settled my 
whole life. Beauty, the most deceitful of shows, spoke the 
truth to me; but if it should ever be the same with you, poor 
child, swear to me that if appearances should carry you 
away, as they did your mother, you would leave it to your 
father to make inquiries as to the character, the heart, and the 
previous life of the man of your choice, if you make a 
choice.” 

“T will never marry without my father’s consent,” replied 
Modeste. 

On hearing this answer, her mother sat in complete 
silence, and her half-dead countenance showed that she was 
pondering on it, as blind people ponder, meditating on her 
daughter’s tone in speaking of it. 

“You see, my child,” said Madame Mignon, after a long 
silence, “the thing is this: If Caroline’s wrong-doing is 
killing me by inches, your father would never survive yours ; 
I know him; he would blow his brains out; there would be 
neither life nor happiness on earth for him i 

Modeste walked away a few steps, and returned in a 
minute. 

“Why did you leave me?” asked Madame Mignon. 

“You made me cry, mamma,” said Modeste. 

“Well, my angel, kiss me then. You love no one here? 
You have no one paying attentions to you?” 

“No, mamma,” said the little Jesuit. 

“Can you swear to that?” 

“Really, truly!’ cried Modeste. 

Madame Mignon said no more; she still doubted. 

“In short, if you should choose a husband, your father 
would know all about it?” 

“T promised that to my sister and to you, mother. What 
sin do you suppose I could commit when every minute I read 
on my finger, Remember Bettina!—Poor little sister !” 


At the moment when the words, “Poor little sister!” were 
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followed by an interval of silence between Modeste and her 
mother, from whose darkened eyes fell tears which Modeste 
could not check even by falling at Madame Mignon’s knees 
and crying, “Forgive me; forgive me, mamma!’—at that 
very moment the worthy Dumay was mounting the hill of 
Ingouville at a rapid pace, an abnormal incident in the 
cashier’s life. 

Three letters had once brought them ruin; one had brought 
fortune back to them. That morning Dumay had received, 
by the hand of a captain just returned from the China seas, 
the first news he had had of his patron and only friend. 


To Monsieur Dumay, formerly cashier to the 
firm of Mignon. 


“My pEAR DumMAy,—Barring misadventure by sea, I shall 
follow closely on the vessel by which I am forwarding this 
letter; [ would not leave the ship to which I am accustomed. 
I told you, No news was to be good news; but the first words 
of this letter will rejoice you, for those words are, I have at 
least seven millions of frances! I am bringing a large part 
of it in indigo, a third in good bills on London and Paris, 
another third in bright gold. The money you sent me en- 
abled me to make the sum I had determined on—two millions 
for each of the girls, and comfort for myself. 

“T have been dealing wholesale in opium for the Canton 
houses, all ten times as rich as 1am. You have no notion in 
Europe of what the rich China merchants are. I traveled 
from Asia Minor, where I could buy opium cheap, to Canton, 
where I sold it in bulk to the firms that deal in it. 

“My last voyage was to the Malay Archipelago, where I 
could buy indigo of the first quality with the proceeds of the 
opium trade. Perhaps I may find that I have five or six 
hundred thousand franes more, as I am valuing my indigo 
only at cost price. 

“T have been quite well all the time; never an ailment. 
That is the reward of traveling for one’s children! At the 
beginning of the second year I was able to purchase the 
Mignon, a nice brig of seven hundred tons burden, built of 
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teak, and lined with the same, and copper-bottomed; fitted 
throughout to suit my convenience. ‘This, too, is worth some- 
thing. The seafaring life, the constant change needed in my 
trading, and hard work, as being in a way my own captain 
on the high seas, have all kept me in excellent health. 

“To speak of all this is to speak of my two girls and my 
dear wife! I hope that on hearing of my ruin the wretch 
who robbed me of my Bettina may have deserted her, and the 
wandering lamb have returned to the cottage. She, no doubt, 
will need a larger dower. 

“My three women and my good Dumay—you have all four 
been constantly in my thoughts during these three years. 
Dumay, youarearich man. Your share, besides my own for- 
tune, amounts to five hundred and sixty thousand francs, 
which I am forwarding to you by a draft, payable to your- 
self only, by the firm of Mongenod, who are advised from 
New York. A few months more and I shall see you all again 
—well, I hope. 

“Now, my dear Dumay, I write to you only, because I wish 
you to keep the secret of my fortune, and I leave it to you to 
prepare my dear ones for the joy of my return. I have had 
enough of trade, and I mean to leave le Havre. 

“The choice of my sons-in-law is a very serious matter. It 
is my intention to repurchase the estate and chateau of la 
Bastie, to endow it with an entailed settlement of a hundred 
thousand francs a year at least, and to petition the King to 
confer my name and titles on one of my sons-in-law. You, 
my dear Dumay, know the misfortune that befell us in con- 
sequence of the fatal splendor given by wealth. By that I 
wrecked the honor of one of my daughters. I carried back 
to Java the most wretched of fathers—an unhappy Dutch 
merchant with nine millions of francs, whose two 
daughters had been both carried off by villains! We wept to- 
gether like two children. So I will not have the amount of 
my fortune known. 

“T shall not land at le Havre, but at Marseilles. My mate 
is a Provencal, an old retainer of my family, whom I have 
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enabled to make a little fortune. Castagnould will have my . 
instructions to repurchase la Bastie, and I shall dispose of my 
indigo through the firm of Mongenod. I shall place my 
money in the Bank of France, and come home to you, profess- 
ing to have made no more than about a million of frances in 
merchandise. My daughters will be reputed to have two hun- 
dred thousand frances apiece. Then my great business will 
be to decide which of my sons-in-law may be worthy to 
succeed to my name, my arms, and my titles, and to live with 
us; but they must both be, as you and I are, absolutely steady, 
firm, loyal, and honest men. 

“T have never doubted you, old boy, for a single instant. 
I have felt sure that my dear and admirable wife, with yours 
and yourself, will have drawn an impassable fence round my 
daughter, and that I may press a kiss full of hope on the pure 
brow of the angel that remains to me. Bettina-Caroline, if 
you have been able to screen her fault, will have a fortune. 
After trying war and trade, we will now go in for agricul- 
ture, and you must be our steward. Will that suit you? 

“And so, old friend, you are master of your line of con- 
duct to the family, to tell them, or to say nothing of my 
success. I trust to your judgment; you are to say just what 
you think right. In four years there may have been many 
changes of character. I make you the judge; I so greatly 
fear my wife’s tender weakness with her daughters. 

“Farewell, my dear old Dumay. Tell my wife and daughters 
that I have never failed to embrace them in my heart every 
day, morning and evening. ‘The second draft, for forty thou- 
sand francs, payable, like the other, to you alone, is for my 
wife and daughters to go on with. 

“Your master and friend, 
“CHARLES MIGNON.” 


“Your father is coming home,” said Madame Mignon to her 
daughter. 

“What makes you think that, mamma?” asked Modeste. 

“Nothing could make Dumay run but having that news to 
bring us.” 
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Modeste, lost in her own thoughts, had not seen nor heard 
Dumay. 

“Victory!” shouted the Lieutenant from the gate. “Ma- 
dame, the Colonel has never been ill, and he is coming home. 

; He is coming on the Mignon, a good ship of his own, 
which, with the cargo he describes to me, must be worth eight 
or nine hundred thousand francs. But he urgently begs you 
will say nothing about it; the disaster to our poor lost child 
has eaten deeply into his heart.” 

““He has made room in it for a grave then,” said Madame 
Mignon. 

“And he ascribes this disaster—as seems to me most prob- 
able—to the greed which a large fortune excites in young 
men. My poor Colonel hopes to find the lost lamb among 
us here.—Let us rejoice among ourselves, and say nothing to 
anybody, not even to Latournelle if possible-—Mademoiselle,” 
he added to Modeste apart, “write a letter to your father to tell 
him of the loss in the family and its terrible consequences, 
so as to prepare him for the dreadful sight that awaits him; 
TI will undertake that he shall gét the letter before arriving at 
le Havre, for he will be obliged to come through Paris; write 
fully, you have plenty of time; I will take the letter on Mon- 
day ; on Monday, no doubt, I shall have to go to Paris 

Modeste was now afraid lest Dumay and Canalis should 
meet ; she was eager to go up to her room and write to put off 
the assignation. 

“Tell me, mademoiselle,’” Dumay went on in the humblest 
tone, but standing in her path, “that your father will find his 
daughter without a feeling in her heart but that which was in 
it when he left—of love for her mother.” 

_ “T have sworn to my sister and my mother—I have sworn 
to myself to be my father’s comfort, his joy, and his pride, 
-and—I—vill be,” replied Modeste, with a haughty and scorn- 
ful glance at Dumay. “Do not mar my joy at knowing that 
my father will soon be amongst us again by any offensive 
suspicions. A young girl’s heart cannot be hindered from 
beating ; you do not wish me to bea mummy? I belong to my 
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family ; but my heart is my own. If I love any one, my father 
and mother shall be told of it. Are you satisfied, monsieur ?” 

“Thank you, mademoiselle,” replied Dumay. “You have 
restored me to life. But you might at least have called me 
Dumay, even when giving me a slap in the face!” 

“Swear to me,” said her mother, “that you have never 
exchanged a word or a glance with any young man.” 

“T can swear it,” said Modeste, smiling, and looking at 
Dumay, who was studying her, with a mischievous smile 
like a girl’s playing off some joke. 

“Can she really be so false!” exclaimed Dumay, when Mo- 
deste had gone into the house. 

“My daughter Modeste may have her faults,’ said the 
mother, “but she is incapable of a lie.” 

“Well, then, let us make ourselves easy,” replied the lieu- 
tenant, “and be satisfied that misfortune has closed its ac- 
count with us.” 

“God grant it!” said Madame Mignon. “You will see him, 
Dumay; I can only hear him. . . . There is much sad- 
ness in my joy.” 


Modeste, meanwhile, though happy in the thought of her 
father’s return, was, like Pierrette, distressed to see all her 
eggs broken. She had hoped for a larger fortune than Du- 
may had spoken of. She was ambitious for her poet, and 
wished for at least half of the six millions of which she had 
written in her second letter. Thus absorbed by her double 


happiness, and annoyed by the grievance of her comparative — 


poverty, she sat down to her piano, the confidant of so many 


girls, who tell it their anger, and their wishes, expressing 


them in their way of playing. 


Dumay was talking to his wife, walking to and fro below | 
her window, confiding to her the secret of their good fortune, — 
and questioning her as to her hopes, wishes, and intentions. © 


Madame Dumay, like her husband, had no family but the | 
Mignon family. The husband and wife decided on living in” 
Provence, if the Count should go to Provence, and to leave 


their money to any child of Modeste’s that might need it. 


Bi 
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“Listen to Modeste,” said Madame Mignon to them; “only 
a girl in love could compose such a melody without any 
knowledge of music.” 

Homes may burn, fortunes may collapse, fathers may come 
back from their travels, Empires may fall, cholera may ravage 
the town—a girl’s love pursues its flight as nature keeps her 
course, or that horrible acid discovered by chemistry which 
might pierce through the earth if it were not absorbed in the 
centre. 

This is the ballad Modeste had improvised to some verses 
which must be quoted here, though they are to be found in the 
second volume of poems published by Dauriat; for, to adapt 
them to the air, the young composer had broken the rhythm 
by some changes which might puzzle the admirers of a poet 
who is sometimes too precise. 

And here, too, since modern typography allows of it, is Mo- 
deste’s music, to which her exquisite expression lent the charm 
we admire in the greatest singers—a charm that no printing, 
were it phonetic or hieroglyphic, could ever represent. 


A MAIDEN’S SONG. 
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“Tt is pretty,” said Madame Dumay. “Modeste is very 
musical; that is all.” 

“She has the very devil in her!” exclaimed the cashier, for 
the mother’s dread had entered into his soul and made his 
blood run cold. 

“She is in love,” said Madame Mignon. 

By her success in communicating her conviction as to Mo- 
deste’s secret passion, on the irrefragable evidence of that 
melody, Madame Mignon chilled the cashier’s joy over his 
patron’s return and success. The worthy Breton went off to 
the town to do his day’s business at Gobenheim’s; then, before 
going home to dinner, he called on the Latournelles to men- 
tion his fears, and once more to request their help and co- 
operation. 

“Yes, my good friend,” said Dumay on the threshold, as he 
took leave of the notary, “I am of madame’s opinion. She is 
in love, sure enough; beyond that the devil only knows! 

I am disgraced!’ 

“Do not worry yourself, Dumay,” said the little notary. 
“We certainly, among us all, must be a match for that little 
lady. Sooner or later every girl who is in love does something 
ae which betrays her secret ; we will talk it over this even- 
ing.” 

So all these persons, devoted to the Mignon family, were 
still a prey to the same anxiety as had tormented them before 
the experiment that the old soldier had expected to be de- 
cisive. The futility of all these struggles so spurred Dumay’s 
conscience that he would not go to Paris to fetch his fortune 
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before he had discovered the clue to this enigma. All these 
hearts, caring far more for sentiment than for self-interest, 
understood that unless he found this daughter innocently 
pure, the Colonel might die of grief on finding Bettina dead 
and his wife blind. The unhappy Dumay’s despair made so 
deep an impression on the Latournelles, that they forgot their 
loss of Exupére, whom they had sent off to Paris that morning. — 
During the dinner hour, when the three were alone, Monsieur 
and Madame Latournelle and Butscha turned the matter 
over under every aspect, and considered every conceivable 
hypothesis. 

“Tf Modeste were in love with any one at le Havre, she 
would have quaked last night,” said Madame Latournelle, 
“so her lover must be elsewhere.” 

“She swore this morning to her mother, in Dumay’s pres- 
ence, that she had not exchanged a glance or a word with a 
living soul,” said the notary. 

“Then she loves as I do!’ said Butscha. 

“‘And how do you love, my poor boy?” asked Madame La- 
tournelle. 

“Madame,” replied the little hunchback, “I love all to my- 
self, from afar, almost as far as from hence to the stars.” 

“And how do you get there, you great goose?” said Madame 
Latournelle, smiling at him. 

“Ah, madame, what you take to be a hump is the sheath for 
my wings.” 

“Then this explains your seal!” exclaimed the lawyer. 

The clerk’s seal was a star, with the motto, Fulgens, sequar 
—Shine, and I will follow you—the device of the house of 
Chastillonest. 

“A beautiful creature may be as diffident as the most 
hideous,” said Butscha, as if talking to himself. ‘“Modeste 
is quite clever enough to have feared lest she should be loved 
only for her beauty.” 

Hunchbacks are wonderful creatures, and due entirely to 
civilization; for, in the scheme of nature, weak or deformed 
beings ought to perish. A curvature or twist of the spinal 
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column gives to these men, who seem to be Nature’s outcasts, 
a flashing look, in which is concentrated a greater quantity 
of nervous fluids than other men can command, in the 
very centre where they are elaborated and act, and whence 
they are sent forth like a light to vivify their inmost being. 
Certain forces are the result, detected occasionally by mag- 
netism, but most frequently lost in the waste places of the 
spiritual world. ‘Try to find a hunchback who is not gifted 
in some remarkable way, either with a cheerful wit, superla- 
tive malignity, or sublime kindliness. These beings, privi- 
leged beings though they know it not, live within themselves 
as Butscha did, when they have not exhausted their splendidly 
concentrated powers in the battle they have fought to conquer 
obstacles and remain alive. 

In this way we may explain the superstitious and popular 
traditions, which we owe to the belief in gnomes, in frightful 
dwarfs, in misshapen fairies—the whole race of bottles, as 
Rabelais has it, that contain rare balsams and elixirs. 

Thus Butscha almost read Modeste; and with the eagerness 
of a hopeless lover, of a slave ever ready to die like the soldiers 
who, deserted and alone amid Russian snows, still shouted 
“Vive VEmpereur!” he dreamed of discovering her secret 
for himself alone. 

As his chief and Madame Latournelle walked up to the 
Chalet, he followed them with a very anxious mien, for it was 
imperative that he should conceal from every watchful eye, 
from every listening ear, the snare in which he meant to 
entrap the girl. There should be a flashing glance, a start 
detected, as when a surgeon lays his finger on a hidden injury. 

That evening Gobenheim did not join them; Butscha was 
Monsieur Dumay’s partner against Monsieur and Madame 
Latournelle. At about nine o’clock, while Modeste was absent 
preparing her mother’s room, Madame Mignon and her 
friends could talk openly; but the poor clerk, stricken by the 
conviction which had come on him too, seemed as far away 
from the discussion as Gobenheim had been the night before. 

“Why, Butscha, what ails you?” exclaimed Madame La- 
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tournelle, astonished at him. “One might think you had 
lost all your relations !” 

A tear started to the poor fellow’s eye—a foundling, de- 
serted by a Swedish sailor, and his mother dead of grief in 
the workhouse! 

“T have no one in the world but you,” he replied in husky 
tones ; “and your compassion is too pious ever to be withdrawn 
from me, for I will never cease to deserve your kindness.” 

The answer struck an equally sensitive chord in those 
present, that of delicacy. 

“We all love you, Monsieur Butscha,” said Madame Mi- 
gnon with emotion. 

“T have six hundred thousand francs of my own!” cried 
the worthy Dumay. ‘You shall be a notary at le Havre, and 
Latournelle’s successor.” 

The American, for her part, had taken the poor hunch- 
back’s hand and pressed it. 

“You have six hundred thousand francs!” cried Latour- 
nelle, pricking up his ears at this speech, “and you let these 
ladies stay here! And Modeste has no horse! And she no 
longer has lessons in music, in painting, in iy 

“Oh, he has only had the money a few hours,’ 
the American wife. 

“Flush!” said Madame Mignon. While this was going on, 
the dignified Madame Latournelle had recovered herself. 
She turned to Butscha. 

“My dear boy,” said she, “you have so much affection 
around you, that I never considered the particular bear- 
ing of a common phrase as applied to you; but you may thank 
me for my blunder, since it has shown you what friends you 
have earned by your beautiful nature.” 

“Then you have some news of Monsieur Mignon?” asked 
the notary. 

“He is coming home,” said Madame Mignon; “but we must 
keep it secret—When my husband hears how Butscha has 
clung to us, and that he has shown us the warmest and most dis- 
interested friendship when the world turned its back on us, 
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he will not leave you to provide for him entirely, Dumay. 
And so, my friend,’ she added, trying to turn towards 
Butscha, “you may proceed at once to deal with Latour- 
nelle——” 

“He is of full age, five-and-twenty,” said Latournelle. 
“And, on my part, it is paying off a debt, my dear fellow, 
if I give you the refusal of my practice.” 

Butscha kissed Madame Mignon’s hand, wetting it with his 
tears, and showed a tearful face when Modeste. opened the 
drawing-room door. 

“Who has been distressing my mysterious dwarf?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, mademoiselle, do we children nursed in sorrow ever 
shed tears of grief? I have just received such marks of 
attachment, that I was moved with tenderness for all those 
in whom [ liked to believe I had found relations. J am to 
be a notary; I may grow rich. Ah, ha! Poor Butscha may 
some day be rich Butscha. You do not know what audacity 
exists in this abortion!” he exclaimed. 

The hunchback struck himself hard on his cavernous 
breast, and placed himself in front of the fireplace after giving 
Modeste a look that stole ike a gleam from under his heavy, 
drooping eyelids; for in this unforeseen conjuncture he had 
found his chance of sounding his sovereign lady’s heart. 

For an instant Dumay fancied that the clerk had dared 
aspire to Modeste; he exchanged looks with his friends which 
were understood by all, and which made them gaze at the 
little hunchback with a sort of dread mingled with curiosity. 

“T—I too—have my dreams,” Butscha went on, not taking 
his eyes off Modeste. 

The girl looked down instinctively, in a way which was a 
revelation to the clerk. “You love romances; allow me, 
in the midst of my joy, to confide my secret to you, and you 
will tell me if the end of the romance I have dreamed of for 
my life is possible. . . . If not, of what use is fortune. 
To me, more than any one else, money is happiness, since 
to me happiness means the enriching of the one I love! You 
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who know so many things, mademoiselle, tell me whether a 
man can be loved independently of his person—handsome 
or ugly, and for his soul alone.” 

Modeste looked up at Butscha. It was a terrible, question- 
ing look, for at this moment Modeste shared Dumay’s sus- 
picions. “When I am rich, I shall look out for some poor 
but beautiful girl, a foundling like myself, who has suffered 
much, and is very unhappy; I will write to her, comfort her, 
be her good genius; she shall read my heart, my soul; she 
shall have all my wealth, in both kinds—my gold, offered with 
great delicacy, and my mind, beautified by all the graces — 
which the misfortune of birth has denied to my grotesque 
form! And I will remain hidden, like a cause which science 
seeks. God perhaps is not beautiful—The girl will naturally 
be curious and want to see me; but I shall tell her that I am 
a monster of ugliness, I will describe myself as hideous——” 

At this, Modeste looked hard in his face. If she had said, 
“What do you know of my love affairs?” it could not have been 
more explicit. 

“Tf I am so happy as to be loved for the poetry of my soul! 
—if, some day, I might seem to that woman to be only 
slightly deformed, confess that I shall be happier than the 
handsomest of men, than even a man of genius beloved by » 
such a heavenly creature as you are——” 

The blush that mounted to Modeste’s face betrayed almost 
the whole of the girl’s secret to the hunchback. 

“Well, now, if a man can enrich the girl he loves, and 
charm her heart irrespective of his person, is that the way to 
be loved?—This has been the poor hunchback’s dream— 
yesterday’s dream ; for to-day your adorable mother has given 
me the clue to my future treasure by promising to facilitate 
my acquiring an office and connection. Still, before becoming 
a Gobenheim, I must know whether such a horrible trans- 
formation will achieve its end. What do you think, made- 
moiselle, on your part?” 

Modeste was so taken by surprise, that she did not observe 
Butscha’s appeal to her judgment. The lover’s snare was 
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better contrived than the soldier’s; for the poor girl, quite be- 
wildered, stood speechless. 

“Poor Butscha!” said Madame Latournelle to her hus- 
band, “is he going mad ?” 

“You want to play the fairy tale of Beauty and the Beast,” 
said Modeste at last, “and you forget that the Beast is turned 
into Prince Charming.” 

“Do you think so?” said the dwarf. “Now I have always 
imagined that transformation to symbolize the phenomenon 
of the soul becoming visible and eclipsing the body by its 
radiant glory. If I should never be loved, I shall remain 
invisible, that is all!—You and yours, madame,” said he to 
his mistress, “instead of having a dwarf at your command, 
will have a life and fortune.” 

Butscha returned to his seat, and said to the three players, 
affecting perfect calmness: 

“Who deals ?” 

But to himself he was saying with grief, “She wants to be 
loved for her own sake; she is corresponding with some sham 
great man, and how far has she gone?” 

“My dear mamma, it has struck a quarter to ten,” said Mo- 
deste to her mother. | 

Madame Mignon bid her friends good-night, and went to 
bed. 

Those who insist on loving in secret may be watched over 
by Pyrenean dogs, mothers, Dumays, Latournelles—they are 
in no danger from these; but a lover! It is diamond cut 
diamond, fire against fire, wit against wit, a perfect equation, 
of which the terms are equal and interchangeable. 

On Sunday morning Butscha was beforehand with Ma- 
dame Latournelle, who always went to escort Modeste to 
mass, and stayed cruising about outside the Chalet, waiting 
for the postman. 

“Have you a letter for Mademoiselle Modeste this morn- 
ing?” he asked of that humble functionary as he approached. 

“No, monsieur, no i 
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“We have been good customers of the Government for some 
time past!” exclaimed the clerk. | 

“T believe you!” replied the postman. 

Modeste from her room saw and heard this little inter- 
view; she posted herself at her window at this hour, behind 
the Venetian shutter, to watch for the postman. 

She went down and out into the little garden, where, in a 
husky voice, she called out, “Monsieur Butscha.” 

“Here am I, mademoiselle,” said the hunchback, coming to 
the little gate, which Modeste herself opened. 

“Will you tell me whether you include among your titles 
to the affection of a woman the disgraceful espionage you 
choose to exercise?” asked the girl, trying to overwhelm her 
slave by her gaze and queenly attitude. 

“Yes, mademoiselle,’ he proudly replied. “I had never 
imagined,” he added in a low voice, “that a worm could do 
good service to a star! But soitis. Would you rather have 
your heart read by your mother, Monsieur Dumay, and Ma- 
dame Latournelle, than by a poor creature, almost an outcast 
from life, who is yours as much as one of the flowers you cut to 
gratify you for a moment? They all know that you love; 
I alone know how. ‘Take me as you would take a watch-dog ; 
I will obey you, I will protect you, I will never bark, and I 
will have no opinions about you. All I ask is that you will 
let me be of some use to you. Your father placed a Dumay 
in your menagerie; try a Butscha, and you will find it quite 
another story! A poor Butscha, who asks for nothing, not 
even for a bone.” 

“Well, I will take you on trial,” said Modeste, who only 
wished to be rid of so sharp a guardian. “Go at once to all 
the hotels at Graville and le Havre, and ask if a M. Arthur 
has arrived from England. & 

“Listen, mademoiselle,” said Butscha respectfully, but in- 
terrupting Modeste, “I will just go for a walk on the beach, 
and that will be all that is necessary, for you do not wish me 
to go to church, that is all.” 

Modeste looked at the hunchback in blank astonishment. 
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“Yes, mademoiselle, though you have wrapped your faee in 
wadding and a handkerchief, you have no cold; though you 
have a double veil to your hat, it is only to see without being 
seen.” 

“What endows you with so much penetration?” cried Mo- 
deste, reddening. 

“Why, mademoiselle, you have no stays on! A cold would 
not require you to disguise your figure by putting on several 
petticoats, to hide your hands in old gloves, and your pretty 
feet in hideous boots, to dress yourself anyhow, to of 

“That will do,” said she. “But, now, how am I sure that 
you will obey me?” 

“My master wanted to go to Sainte-Adresse, and was 
rather put out; but as he is really very kind, he would not de- 
prive me of my Sunday. Well, I will propose to him that we 
should go a 

“Go then, and I shall trust to you 4 

“Are you sure you will not want me at le Havre?” 

“Quite.—Listen, mysterious dwarf, and look up,” she said, 
pointing to a cloudless sky. “Can you see the track left by 
the bird that flew across just now? Well, my actions, as pure 
as that pure air, leave no more trace than that. Reassure 
Dumay and the Latournelles, reassure my mother; and be 
sure that this hand” (and she held out to him a slender little 
hand with upturned finger-tips, transparent to the light) 
“will never be given away, never even warmed by the kiss of 











what is called a lover, before my father’s return.” 


day ?” 


“And why do you want me to keep away from church to- 


“Do you cross-question me, after all I have done you the 


honor to tell you and require of you?” 


~~ aK ~s, 


Butscha bowed without replying, and hastened home, en- 


_ Taptured at thus entering the service of his anonymous mis- 
_ tress. 


An hour later Monsieur and Madame Latournelle came to 


- fetch Modeste, who complained of a dreadful toothache. 


“T really had not strength to dress,” said she. 
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“Well, then, stay at home,” said the notary’s wife. 

“No, no. I will go and pray for my father’s safe return,” 
replied Modeste; “and I thought that if I wrapped up well, it 
would do me more good than harm to go out.” 

So Mademoiselle Mignon set out alone with Latournelle. 
She would not take his arm for fear of being questioned as to 
the internal tremor that agitated her at the idea of so soon 
seeing her great poet. One look, the first, was about to decide 
her future existence. 


Is there in the life of man a more exquisite moment than 
that of the first promised meeting? Can the feelings that lie 
buried in his heart, and that then burst into life, ever be 
known again? Can he ever again feel the pleasure that he 
finds, as did Ernest de la Briére, in choosing his best razors, 
his finest shirts, spotless collars, and impeccable clothes? We 
deify everything that is associated with that supreme hour. 
We imagine poems in our hearts, secret poems as beautiful 
as the woman’s, and on the day when each reads the other’s 
soul all is over! Is it not the same with these things as with 
the blossom of those wild fruits, at once sharp and sweet, lost 
in forest depths, the delight of the sun, no doubt; or, as 
Canalis says in “The Maiden’s Song,” the gladness of the 
plant itself which the Angel of Flowers has allowed to see 
its own beauty ? 

This leads to the reflection that la Briére, a modest soul, 
like many another penurious being for whom life begins with 
toil and money difficulties, had never yet been loved. He 
had arrived at le Havre the night before, and had at once 
gone to bed, like a coquette, to efface every trace of his journey ; 
and he had now, after taking a bath, just completed a care- 
fully advantageous toilet. This, perhaps, is the place for | 
giving a full-length portrait of him, if only to justify the last | 
letter Modeste was ever to write to him. | 

Born of a good family at Toulouse, distantly connected with | 
that Minister who took him under his patronage, Ernest has — 
the well-bred air which comes of an education begun from — 
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the eradle; the habit of business has given it solidity with- 
out effort, for pedantry is the rock on which precocious 
gravity is commonly wrecked. Of medium height, his face 
is attractively refined and gentle; his complexion warm, 
though colorless, was at that time set off by a slender mous- 
tache and a small imperial, a virgule a la Mazarin. But for 
these manly witnesses, he would, perhaps, have looked too much 
like a girl dressed up, so delicate is the cut of his face and lips, 
so natural is it to attribute to a woman teeth of transparent 
enamel and almost artificial evenness. Add to these femi- 
nine characteristics a voice as swect as his looks, as gentle as 
his turquoise blue eyes, with Oriental lids, and you will per- 
fectly understand how it was that the Minister had nick- 
named his young private secretary Mademoiselle de la 
Briére. His broad, smooth forehead, framed under thick 
black hair, has a dreamy look that does not contradict the 
expression of his countenance, which is wholly melancholy. 
The prominence of the eyebrows, though delicately arched, 
overshadows the eyes, and adds to this look of melancholy by 
the sadness—a physical sadness, so to speak—that the eye- 
lids give when they half close the eyes. This secret bashful- 
ness, to which we give the name of modesty, characterizes 
his features and person. The whole result will, perhaps, 
be better understood if we add that the theory of perfect draw- 
ing demands greater length in the shape of the head, more 
space between the chin, which ends abruptly, and the forehead, 
on which the hair grows too low. Thus the face looks 
flattened. Work had already graven a furrow between the 
eyebrows, which were thick, and too nearly met, like those of 
all jealous natures. Though la Briére was as yet slight, his 
figure was one of those which, developing late, are unexpect- 
edly stout at the age of thirty. | 

The young man might very well have typified, to those who 
are familiar with French history, the royal and mysterious 
personality of Louis XIII., with his melancholy diffidence 
for no known reason, pallid under his crown, loving the 
fatigue of hunting, and hating work; so timid with his 
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mistress as to respect her virtue, so indifferent to his friend 
as to leave him to be beheaded; explicable only by his re- 
morse at having avenged his father on his mother—either a 
Catholic Hamlet or the victim of some incurable malady. 
But the canker-worm which paled the King’s cheek and un- 
nerved his strength, was as yet, in Ernest, no more than 
simple distrust of himself, the shyness of a man to whom no 
woman had ever said, “How I love you!” and, above all, 
wasted self-sacrifice. After hearing the knell of a monarchy 
in the fall of a minister, the poor boy had found in Canalis 
a rock hidden under tempting mosses; he was seeking a 
despotism to worship; and this uneasiness, that of a dog in 
search of a master, gave him the expression of the king who 
found his. ‘These clouds and feelings, this “pale cast” over 
his whole person, made his face far more attractive than the 
young secretary himself imagined, annoyed as he was some- 
times to find himself classed by women as a beau ténébreur— 
gloomily handsome; a style gone quite out of fashion at a 
time when every man would gladly keep the clarions of ad- 
vertisement for his own exclusive use. 

So Ernest the diffident had sought the adornment of the 
most fashionable clothes. For this interview, when every- 
thing would depend on first sight, he donned black trousers 
and carefully polished boots, a sulphur-colored waistcoat, re- 
vealing an excessively fine shirt fastened with opal studs, 
a black necktie, and a short blue coat, which looked as if it 
had been glued to his back and waist by some new process; 
his rosette graced the button-hole. He wore smart kid 
gloves of the color of Florentine bronze, and held in his left 
hand a light cane and his hat, with a certain Louis-quatorze 
air; thus showing, as the sacred place demanded, his carefully 
combed hair, on which the light shed satin-like reflections. 
Standing sentry under the porch from the very beginning 
of the service, he studied the church while watching all the 
Christians, more especially those in petticoats, who came 
to dip their fingers in the holy water. 

As Modeste came in, an inner voice cried out, “’Tis he!” 
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That coat and figure, so essentially Parisian, the rosette, the 
gloves, the walking-stick, the scented hair—none of these 
things were native to le Havre. And when la Briére 
turned to look at the notary’s tall and showy wife, the little 
notary himself and the bundle—a word dedicated to this 
sense by women—under which Modeste had concealed her- 
self, though she was fully prepared, the poor child was 
stricken to the heart by the aspect of this romantic counte- 
nance, in the bright daylight from the open door. She could 
not be mistaken; a small white rose almost hid the rosette. 
Would Ernest recognize his unknown fair hidden under an 
old hat and a double veil? Modeste was so fearful of the 
clairvoyance of love that she walked with an elderly shuffle. 

“Wite,” said Latournelle, as he went to his place, “that man 
does not belong to le Havre.” 

“So many strangers come through,” replied the lady. 

“But do strangers ever think of coming to see our church, 
which is not more than two centuries old?” 

Ernest remained in the porch all through the service with- 
out seeing any woman who realized his hopes. Modeste, on 
her part, could not control her trembling till near the end. 
She was agitated by joys which she alone could have described. 
At last she heard on the pavement the step of a gentleman, 
for, Mass being over, Ernest was walking round the church, 
where no one remained but the dilettanti of prayer, who be- 
came to him the object of anxious and piercing scrutiny. He 
remarked the excessive trembling of the prayer-book held by 
the veiled lady as he passed her; and as she was the only one’ 
who hid her face, he conceived some suspicions, confirmed by 
Modeste’s dress, which he studied with the care of an in- 
quisitive lover. 

When Madame Latournelle left the church, he followed her 
at a decent distance, and saw her, with Modeste, go into the 
house in the Rue Royale, where Mademoiselle Mignon usually 
waited till the hour of vespers. Ernest studied the house, 
decorated with escutcheons, and asked of a passer-by the 
name of the owner, who was mentioned almost with pride as 
Monsieur Latournelle, the first notary of le Havre. 
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As he lounged down the Rue Royale, trying to catch a 
glimpse of the interior of the house, Modeste could see her 
lover; she then declared herself to be too ill to attend 
vespers, and Madame Latournelle kept her company. So 
poor Ernest had his cruise for his pains. He dared not go to 
loiter about Ingouville; he made it a point of honor to obey, 
and returned to Paris after writing a letter while waiting 
for the coach, and posting it for Francoise Cochet to receive 
next morning with the postmark of le Havre. 

Monsieur and Madame Latournelle dined at the Chalet 
every Sunday, taking Modeste home after vespers. As soon 
as the young lady felt better, they all went up to Ingouville, 
followed by Butscha. Modeste, quite happy, now dressed 
herself beautifully. As she went down to dinner she forgot 
all about her disguise of the morning and her cold, and sang: 


Night and sleep begone! My heart, the violet 
To God her incense breathes at break of day! 


Butscha felt a thrill as he beheld Modeste, she seemed to 
him so completely changed; for the wings of love fluttered, 
as it were, on her shoulders, she looked like a sylph, and her 
cheeks glowed with the divine hue of happiness. 

“Whose words are those which you have set to such a pretty 
air?” Madame Mignon asked her daughter. 

“They are by Canalis, mamma,” she replied, turning in 
an instant to the finest crimson, from her neck to the roots of 
her hair. 

“Canalis!” exclaimed the dwarf, who learned from Mo- 
deste’s tone and blush all of her secret that he as yet knew not. 
“He, the great poet, does he write ballads ?” 

“They are some simple lines,” replied she, “to which I have 
ventured to adapt some reminiscences of German airs.” 

“No, no, my child,” said Madame Mignon; “that music 
is your own, my dear!” 

Modeste, feeling herself grow hotter and hotter, went out 
into the garden, taking Butscha with her. 
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“You can do me a great service,” said she, in an under- 
tone. “Dumay is affecting discretion to my mother and me 
as to the amount of the fortune my father is bringing home, 
and I want to know the truth. Has not Dumay, at different 
times, sent papa five hundred and something thousand francs ? 
My father is not the man to stay abroad four years simply to 
double his capital. Now a ship is coming in that is all his 
own, and the share he offers Dumay amounts to nearly six 
hundred thousand francs.” 

“We need not question Dumay,” said Butscha. “Your 
father had lost, as you know, four millions of francs before 
his departure, these he has no doubt recovered ; he would cer- 
tainly have given Dumay ten per cent of his profits; so, from 
the fortune the worthy Breton confesses to, my chief and I 
calculate that the Colonel’s must amount to six or seven 
millions a 

“Oh, father!” cried Modeste, crossing her arms, and raising 
her eyes to heaven, “you have given me a second life!” 

“Oh, mademoiselle, you love a poet! A man of that stamp 
is more or less of a Narcissus. Will he love you as he ought? 
A craftsman in words, always absorbed in fitting sentences 
together, is very fatiguing. A poet, mademoiselle, is not 
poetry—no more than the seed is the flower.” 

“Butscha, I never saw such a handsome man!” 

“Beauty, mademoiselle, is a veil which often serves to hide 
many imperfections.” 

“He has the most angelic heart that heaven 

“God grant you may be right,” said the dwarf, clasping his 
hands. “May you be happy! That man, like yourself, will 
have a slave in Jean Butscha. I shall then no longer be a 
- notary; 1 shall give myself up to study—to science ef 

“And why?” 

“Well, mademoiselle, to bring up your children, if you will 
condescend to allow me to be their tutor. . . . Oh!if you 
would accept a piece of advice! Look here, let me go to work 
my own way. I could ferret out this man’s life and habits, 
could discover if he is kind, if he is violent or gentle, if he will 
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show you the respect you deserve, if he is capable of loving you 
perfectly, preferring you to all else, even to his own tal- 
ent 4 

“What can it matter if I love him?” said she simply. 

“To be sure, that is true,” cried the hunchback. 

At this moment Madame Mignon was saying to her 
friends: 

“My daughter has this day seen the man she loves.” 

“Can it be that sulphur-colored waistcoat that puzzled you 
so much, Latournelle?” cried the notary’s wife. “That young 
man had a pretty white rosebud in his button-hole a 

“Ah!” said the mother, “a token to be known by!” 

“He wore the rosette of the Legion of Honor,” Madame La- | 
tournelle went on. “Heisacharming youth! But we are all 
wrong; Modeste never raised her veil, she was huddled up like 
a pauper, and. td ; 

“And she said she was ill,” added the notary. “But she 
has thrown off her mufflers, and is perfectly well now!” 

“Tt is incomprehensible!” said Dumay. 

“Alas! it is as clear as day,” said the notary. 

“My child,” said Madame Mignon to Modeste, who came in, 
followed by Butscha, “did you happen to see in church this 
morning a well-dressed little man with a white rose in his but- 
ton-hole, and the rosette is 

“IT saw him,” Butscha hastily put in, seeing by the attention 
of the whole party what a trap Modeste might fall into. “It 
was Grindot, the famous architect, with whom the town is 
treating for the restoration of the church. He came from 
Paris, and I found him this morning examining the outside 
as I set out for Sainte-Adresse.” 

“Oh! he is an architect! He puzzled me greatly,” said 
Modeste, to whom Butscha had secured time to recover her- 
self. 

Dumay looked askance at Butscha. Modeste, put on her 
guard, assumed an impenetrable demeanor. Dumay’s sus- 
picions were excited to the highest pitch, and he resolved to go 
next day to the Mairie and ascertain whether the expected 
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architect had in fact been at le Havre. Butscha, on his part, 
very uneasy as to Modeste’s ultimate fate, decided on starting 
for Paris to set a watch over Canalis. 

Gobenheim arrived in time to play a rubber, and his pres- 
ence repressed the ferment of feeling. Modeste awaited her 
mother’s bedtime almost with impatience ; she wanted to write, 
and this is the letter her love dictated to her when she 
thought that every one was asleep. 


x Llehs 
To Monsieur de Canalis. 


“Oh, my best-beloved friend, what vile libels are your por- 
traits displayed in the print-sellers’ windows! And I who 
was happy with that detestable lithograph! I am quite shy 
of loving such a handsome man. No, I cannot conceive that 
Paris women can be so stupid as not to see, one and all, that 
you are the fulfilment of their dreams. You neglected! You 
loveless !—I do not believe a word you have said about your 
obscure and laborious life, your devotion to an idol till now 
vainly sought for. You have been too well loved, monsieur ; 
your brow, as pale and smooth as a magnolia petal, plainly 
shows it, and I shall be wretched. 

“What am I now?—Ah! why have you called me forth to 
life? In one instant I felt that I had shed my ponderous 
chrysalis! My soul burst the crystal which held it captive; 
it rushed through my veins. In short, the cold silence of 
things suddenly ceased to me; everything in nature spoke to 
me. The old church to me was luminous; its vault, glitter- 
ing with gold and azure, like that of an Italian church, 
sparkled above my head. The melodious strains, sung by 
angels to martyrs to make them forget their anguish, sounded 
through the organ! The hideous pavement of le Havre 
seemed like a flowery path. I recognized the sea as an old 
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friend, whose language, full of sympathy, I had never known 
well enough. I saw how the roses in my garden and green- 
house had long worshiped me, and whispered to me to love! 
They all smiled on me on my return from church; and, to 
crown all, I heard your name of Melchior murmured by the 
flower-bells ; I saw it written on the clouds! Yes, I am indeed 
alive, thanks to you—poet more beautiful than that cold and 
prim Lord Byron, whose face is as dull as the English climate. 
Wedded to you by one only of your Oriental glances which 
pierced my black veil, you transfused your blood into my 
veins, and it fired me from head to foot. Ah, we do not feel 
life hke that when our mothers bring us into the world? A 
blow dealt to you would fall on me at the same instant, and my 
existence henceforth can only be accounted for by your mind. 
I know now the purpose of the divine harmony of music; it 
was invented by the angels to express love. | 
“To be a genius and handsome too, my Melchior, is too 
much. A man should havea choice at his birth. But when I 
think of the treasures of tenderness and affection you have 
lavished on me, especially during this last month, I wonder 
whether I am dreaming! Nay, you must be hiding some 
mystery. What woman could give you up without dying of 
it? Yes, jealousy has entered my heart with such love as 
IT could not believe in! Could I imagine such a conflagration? | 
“A new and inconceivable vagary! I now wish you were 
ugly! What follies I committed when I got home! Every 
yellow dahlia reminded me of your pretty waistcoat, every 
white rose was a friend, and I greeted them with a look 
which was yours, as I am wholly! The color of the gentle- 
man’s well-fitting gloves—everything, to the sound of his step 
on the flagstones—everything is so exactly represented by my 
memory that, sixty years hence, I shall still see the smallest 
details of this high day, the particular color of the atmosphere, 
and the gleam of the sunbeam reflected from a pillar; I shall 
hear the prayer which your advent broke into; I shall breathe 
the incense from the altar; and I shall fancy that I feel 
above our heads the hands of the priest: who was giving us 
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the final benediction just as you went past. That good 
Abbé Marcellin has married us already. The superhuman 
joy of experiencing this world of new and unexpected 
emotions can only be equaled by the joy I feel in telling you 
of them, in rendering up all my happiness to him who pours 
it into my soul with the unstinting bounty of the sun. So no 
more veils, my beloved! Come, oh, come back soon! I 
will unmask with joy. 

“You have, no doubt, heard of the firm of Mignon of le 
Havre? Well,in consequence of anirreparableloss, lam thesole 
heiress of the family. Do not scorn us, you who are descended 
from one of the heroes of Auvergne. 'The arms of Mignon de 
la Bastie will not dishonor those of Canalis. They are gules, 
a bend sable charged with three besants, in each quarter a 
patriarchal cross or, surmounted by a cardinal’s hat, and the 
cord and tassels as mantling. My dear, I will be faithful to 
our motto, Una fides, unus Dominus! The true faith, and 
one Lord. 

“Perhaps, my friend, you will think there is some irony 
in my name after all I have here confessed. It is Modeste. 
Thus, I did not altogether cheat you in signing ‘O. d’Hste- 
M.’ Nor did I deceive you in speaking of my fortune; it 
will, I believe, amount to the sum which has made you so 
virtuous. And I know so surely that to you money is so un- 
important a consideration, that I can write of it unaffectedly. 
At the same time, you must let me tell you how glad I am to 
be able to endow our happiness with the freedom of action 
and movement that wealth gives, the power of saying, ‘Let us 
go ? when the fancy takes us to see a foreign land, of 
flying off in a comfortable carriage, seated side by side, with- 
out a care about money; and happy, too, to give you the right 
of saying to the King, ‘I have such a fortune as you require 
in your peers!’ 

“In this, Modeste Mignon can be of some service to you, 
and her money will find noble uses. As to your humble 
servant, you have seen her once, at her window in a wrapper. 
—Yes, the fair-haired daughter of Eve was your unknown 
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correspondent; but how little does the Modeste of to-day © 
resemble her whom you then saw! She was wrapped in a 
shroud, and this other—have I not told you so?—has derived 
from you the life of life. Pure and permitted love, a love 
that my father, now at last returning from his travels and 
with riches, will sanction, has uplifted me with its childlike 
but powerful hand from the depths of the tomb where I was 
sleeping. You awoke me as the sun awakes the flowers. The 
glance of her you love is not now that of the bold-faced little 
Modeste! Oh, no; it is bashful, it has glimpses of happiness, 
and veils itself under chaste eyelids. My fear now is that I 
cannot deserve my lot. The King has appeared in his glory; 
my liege has now a mere vassal, who implores his forgiveness 
for taking such liberties, as the thimble-rigger with loaded 
dice did after cheating the Chevalier de Grammont. 

“Yes, beloved poet, I will be your ‘Mignon,’ but a happier 
Mignon than Goethe’s, for you will leave me to dwell in my 
native land, won’t you?—in your heart. 

“As I write this bridal wish, a nightingale in the Vilquins’ 
park has just answered for you. Oh! let me quickly hear that 
the nightingale, with his long-drawn note, so pure, so clear, so 
full, inundating my heart with love and gladness, like an 
Annunciation, has not lied. 

“My father will pass through Paris on his way from Mar- 
seilles. The house of Mongenod, his correspondents, will 
know his address; go to see him, my dearest Melchior, tell 
him that you love me, and do not try to tell him how much 
I love you; let that be a secret always between us and God! 
I, dear adored one, will tell my mother everything. She, 
a daughter of Wallenrod Tustall-Bartenstild, will justify me 
by her caresses; she will be made happy by our secret and 
romantic poem, at once human and divine! You have the 
daughter’s pledge; now obtain the consent of the Comte de la 
Bastie, the father of your own 

“MODESTE. 


“P. S.—Above all, do not come to le Havre without having 
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obtained my father’s permission ; and, if you love me, you will 
be able to discover him on his way through Paris.” 


“What are you doing at this time of night, Mademoiselle 
Modeste?” asked Dumay. 

“JT am writing to my father,” she replied to the old soldier. 
“Did you not tell me that you were starting to-morrow ?” 

Dumay had no answer to this, and went to bed, while Mo- 
deste wrote a long letter to her father. 

Next day Francoise Cochet, alarmed at seeing the Havre 
postmark, came up to the Chalet to deliver to her young 
mistress the following letter, and carry away that which Mo- 
deste had written. 


To Mademoiselle O. d’Hste-M. 


“My heart warns me that you were the woman, so carefully 
veiled and disguised, placed between Monsieur and Madame 
Latournelle, who have but one child, a son. Ah, dearly loved 
one! if you are of humble rank, devoid of position, dis- 
tinction, or even fortune, you cannot imagine what my joy 
would be. You must know me by this time; why not tell 
me the whole truth? I am no poet excepting through love, 
in my heart, and for you. Oh, what immense affection I must 
have to stay here, in this Hotel de Normandie,and not walkup 
to Ingouville, that I can see from my windows? Will you 
love me as I love you? ‘To have to leave le Havre for Paris 
in such uncertainty! Is not that being punished for loving 
as 1f I had committed a crime ?—TI have obeyed you blindly. 

“Ah! let me soon have a letter; for, if you are mysterious, 
I have returned mystery for mystery, and I must at last throw 
off the mask of my incognito, and tell you how little I am a 
poet, abdicating the glory you have lent me.” 


This letter greatly disturbed Modeste; she could not with- 
draw her own, which Francoise had already posted by the 
time she read the last lines once more, puzzled as to their 
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meaning; but she went up to her room, and wrote an answer, 
asking for explanations. 

During these little incidents, others, equally small, were 
happening in the town, and were destined to make Modeste 
forget her uneasiness. Dumay, having gone early to le 
Havre, at once knew that no architect had arrived there the 
night before last. Furious at the le told him by Butscha, 
which revealed a complicity which he would know the mean- 
ing of, he hurried from the Mairie to the Latournelles. 

“Where is your Master Butscha?” asked he of his friend 
the notary, on not finding the clerk in the office. 

“Butscha, my dear fellow? He is on the road to Paris, 
whisked away by the steamboat. larly this morning, on 
the quay, he met a sailor, who told him that his father, the 
Swedish sailor, has come into some money. Butscha’s father 

went to India, it would seem, and served some prince, a 
Mahratta, and he is now in Paris——” 

“A pack of lies! Shameful! Monstrous! Oh, I will find 
that damned hunchback; I am going to Paris, and on purpose 
for that!’ cried Dumay. “Butscha is deceiving us! He 
knows something about Modeste, and has never told us. If 
he dares meddle in the matter He shall never be a 
notary; I will cast him back on his mother, in the mire, in 
the——” 

“Come, my friend, never hang a man without trying him,” 
replied Latournelle, terrified at Dumay’s exasperation. 

After explaining on what his suspicions were founded, Du- 
may begged Madame Latournelle to stay at the Chalet with 
Modeste during his absence. 

“You will find the Colonel in Paris,” said the notary. “In 
the shipping news this morning, in the Commerce newspaper, 
under the heading of Marseilles—Here, look!” he said, hand- 
ing him the sheet, ‘The Bettina-Mignon, Captain Mignon, 
arrived October 16th, and to-day is the 17th. At this mo- 
ment all le Havre knows of the master’s return.” 

Dumay requested Gobenheim to dispense henceforth with 
his services; he then returned at once to the Chalet, going 
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in at the moment when Modeste had just closed her letters 
to her father and to Canalis. The two letters were exactly 
alike in shape and thickness, differing only in the address. 
Modeste thought she had laid that to her father over that 
to her Melchior, and had done just the reverse. This mistake, 
so common in the trifles of life, led to the discovery of 
her secret by her mother and Dumay. 

The leutenant was talking eagerly to Madame Mignon 
in the drawing-room, confiding to her the fresh fears to which 
Modeste’s duplicity and Butscha’s connivance had given rise. 

“I tell you, madame,” he exclaimed, “he is a viper we have 
warmed on our hearth; there is not room for a soul in these 
fag-ends of humanity.” 

Modeste had slipped the letter to her father into her pocket, 
fancying that it was the letter to her lover, and went down 
with that addressed to Canalis in her hand, hearing Mee: 
speak of starting immediately for Paris. 

“What is wrong with my poor Mysterious Dwarf, and why 
are you talking so loud?” said she at the door of the drawing- 
room. 

“Butscha, mademoiselle, set out for Paris this morning, and 
you, no doubt, can say why!—lIt must be to carry on some 
intrigue with the so-called little architect in a sulphur-colored 
waistcoat, who, unluckily for the hunchback’s falsehood, has 
not yet been to le Havre.” 

Modeste was startled; she guessed that the dwarf had gone 
off to make his own inquiries as to the poet’s manners and 
customs; she turned pale, and sat down. 

“T will be after him; I will find him!” said Dumay. “That, 
no doubt, is the letter for your father ?” he added, holding out 
his hand. “I will send it to Mongenod’s—if only my 
Colonel and I do not cross on the way.” 

Modeste gave him the letter. Little Dumay, who could 
read without spectacles, mechanically read the address : 

“Monsieur le Baron de Canalis, Rue de Paradis-Poisson- 
niére, No. 29!” he exclaimed. “What is the meaning of 
this ?” 
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“Ah! my child, then he is the man you love!” cried Ma- 
dame Mignon. “The verses you set to music are by him i 

“And it is his portrait that you have upstairs in a frame!” 
added Dumay. 

“Give me back that letter, Monsieur Dumay,” said Modeste, 
drawing herself up, like a lioness defending her cubs. 

“Here it is, mademoiselle,” he replied. Modeste slipped 
the letter into her bosom, and held out to Dumay that ad- 
dressed to her father. 

“T know you to be capable of anything, Dumay,” said she; 
“but if you move a single step towards Monsieur de Canalis, 
I will take one out of this house, and never come back !” 

“You will kill your mother!” replied Dumay, who went to 
call his wife. 

The poor mother had fainted away, stricken to the heart 
by Modeste’s threatening speech. 

“Good-bye, wife,’ said the Breton, embracing the little 
American. “Save the mother; I am going to save the daugh- 
ter.” 

He left Modeste and Madame Dumay with Madame Mi- 
gnon, made his preparations in a few minutes, and went down 
to le Havre. An hour later he set off by post with the swift- 
ness which passion or interest alone can give to the wheels. 

Madame Mignon soon revived under her daughter’s care, 
and went up to her room, leaning on Modeste’s arm; the only 
reproach she uttered when they were alone was to say, “Un- 
happy child! what have you done? Why hide anything from 
me? Am I so stern?” 

“Why, of course, I was going to tell you everything,’ 
plied the girl in tears. 

She told her mother the whole story; she read her all the 
letters and replies; she plucked the rose of her poem to 
pieces, petal by petal, to lay in the heart of the kind German 
lady ; this took up half the day. When her confession was 
ended, and she saw something like a smile on the lips of the 
too indulgent blind woman, she threw herself into her arms 
with tears. 
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“Oh, mother!” cried she, in the midst of her sobs, “you 
whose heart is of gold, and all poetry, and like some choice 
vessel moulded by God to contain the one pure and heavenly 
love that can fill a whole life!—you whom [I long to imitate 
by loving nothing on earth but my husband—you must know 
how bitter are these tears which I shed at this moment, which 
fall wet on your hands.—The butterfly with iridescent wings, 
that beautiful second soul which your daughter has cherished 
with maternal care—my love, my sacred love, that inspired 


and living mystery, has fallen into vulgar hands that will 


tear its wings and its veil under the cruel pretext of en- 
lightening me, of inquiring whether genius is as correct as a 
banker, if my Melchior is capable of amassing dividends, if he 
has some love affair to be unearthed, if he is not guilty in 
vulgar eyes of some youthful episode, which to our love is 
what a cloud is to the sun. What are they going to do?— 
Here, feel my hand; [am ina fever! They will kill him!” 

Modeste, seized by a deadly shivering fit, was obliged to go 
to bed, alarming her mother, Madame Latournelle, and Ma- 
dame Dumay, who nursed her while the Lieutenant was 
traveling to Paris, whither the logic of events transfers our 
tale for the moment. 


Men who are truly modest, like Ernest de la Briére, and 
especially those who, though knowing their own value, are 
neither loved nor appreciated, will understand the infinite 
rapture in which the young secretary reveled as he read Mo- 
deste’s letter. After discovering the wit and greatness of his 
mind, his young and guileless but wily mistress thought him 
handsome. This is the supremest flattery. Why? Because 
Beauty is no doubt the Master’s signature on the work into 
which He has infused His soul; it is the divinity made mant- 
fest; and to see it where it does not exist, to create it by the 
power of an enchanted eye, is—is it not ?—the crowning magic 
of love. 

And the poor young fellow could exclaim to himself with 
the ecstasy of an applauded author: 

“At last I am loved!” 
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When once a woman, a courtesan, or an innocent girl has 
let the words escape her, “How handsome you are!” even if 
it be untrue, if the man allows the subtle poison of the words 
to enter his brain, he is thenceforth tied by eternal bonds to 
the bewitching har, to the truthful or deluded woman; she is 
his world; he thirsts for this testimony ; he would never weary 
of it, not even if he were a prince. 

Ernest proudly paced his room; he stood in front of the 
mirror—three-quarter face, in profile; he tried to criticise 
his own features, but a diabolical, insinuating voice said to 
him, ‘“‘Modeste is right!’ and he came back to the letter and 
read it again. He saw the heavenly fair one, he talked to 
her! Then, in the midst of his rapture, came the overwhelm- — 
ing thought, “She believes me to be Canalis, and she is a 
millionaire !” 

All his happiness fell with a crash, as a man falls when, 
walking in his sleep, he has reached the ridge of a roof, and 
hearing a voice, steps forward, and is dashed to pieces on the 
stones. 

“But for the halo of glory, I should be ugly!” cried he. 
“What a horrible predicament I have got myself into!” 

La Briere was too thoroughly the man of his letters, too 
entirely the pure and noble soul he had shown in them, to 
hesitate at the voice of honor. He at once resolved to go and 
confess everything to Modeste’s father if he were in Paris, 
and to inform Canalis fully of the outcome of their very 
Parisian practical joke. 'To this sensitive young fellow the 
vastness of Modeste’s fortune was a casting reason. Above 
all, he would not be suspected of having used the stimulation 
of this correspondence, though on his side so perfectly sincere, 
for filching a fortune. ‘Tears stood in his eyes as he walked 
from his rooms in the Rue Chantereine to Mongenod the 
banker’s, whose prosperity, connections, and prospects were 
partly the work of the Minister to whom he himself was in- 
debted. 

At the time when la Briére was closeted with the head of 
the house of Mongenod, and acquiring all the information he 
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needed in his strange position, such a scene was taking place 
in Canalis’ house as Dumay’s hasty departure might have led 
us to expect. 

Dumay, like a true soldier of the Imperial School, whose 
blood had been boiling all through his journey, conceived of 
a poet as an irresponsible fellow, a man who fooled in rhyme, 
living in a garret, dressed in black cloth white at all the seams, 
whose boots sometimes had soles, whose linen was anonymous, 
who always looked as if he had just dropped from the clouds, 
when he was not scribbling as intently as Butscha. But the 
ferment that muttered in his brain and heart received a sort 
of cold shower-bath when he reached the poet’s handsome 
residence, saw a man cleaning a carriage in the courtyard, 
found himself in a splendid dining-room with another servant 
dressed like a banker, to whom the groom had referred him, 
and who looked him from head to foot as he said that Mon- 
sieur le Baron could not see any one. 

“Monsieur le Baron has a meeting to-day,” he added, “at 
the Council of State.” 

“T am right ?” asked Dumay; “this is the house of Monsieur 
de Canalis, who writes poetry ?” 

“Monsieur le Baron de Canalis,” said the footman, “is no 
doubt the great poet you mean; but is also Master of Appeals 
to the State Council, and attached to the Foreign Office.” 

Dumay, who had come to box a rhymester’s ears, to use his 
own contemptuous expression, had found a State functionary. 
The drawing-room where he was kept waiting, remarkable for 
its magnificence, presented to his contemplation the row of 
crosses that glittered on Canalis’ evening coat, left by the ser- 
vant over the back of a chair. Presently he was attracted by 
the sheen and workmanship of a silver gilt cup, and the words, 
“The gift of Mapame,” struck his eye. Opposite this, on a 
bracket, was a Sevres vase, over which was engraved, “Given 
by Madame la Dauphine.” These silent warnings restored 
Dumay to his common sense, while the man-servant was asking 
his master whether he could receive a stranger, who had come 
from le Havre on purpose to see him—his name Dumay. 
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“What is he like?” asked Canalis. 

“Has a good hat, and the red ribbon.” 

At a nod of assent, the man went out, and returned an- 
nouncing : 

“Monsieur Dumay.” 

When he heard his own name, when he stood before Canalis 
in a study as costly as it was elegant, his feet on a carpet quite 
as good as the best in the Mignons’ old house, when he met 
the glance prepared by the poet, who was playing with the 
tassels of a sumptuous dressing-gown, Dumay was so abso- 
lutely dumfounded that he left the great man to speak first. 

“To what, monsieur, do I owe the honor of this visit ?” 

“Monsieur,” Dumay began, still standing. 

“If you have much to say, pray be seated,” said Canalis, 
interrupting him; and the poet sank back into his large 
easy-chair, and crossed his legs, raising the upper one to 
rock his foot on a level with his eye, while staring hard at 
Dumay, who, to use his own soldier’s phrase, felt like a 
dummy. 

“T am listening, monsieur,” said the poet. “My time is 
precious; I am due at the office 43 

“Monsieur,” said Dumay, “I will be brief. You have be- 
witched—how I know not—a young lady at le Havre—hand- 
some, rich, the last and only hope of two noble families, and 
I have come to ask you your intentions.” 

Canalis, who for the last three months had been absorbed by 
serious matters, who aimed at promotion to the grade of 
Commander of the Legion of Honor, and to be Minister to a 
German Court, had totally forgotten the letter from le Havre. 

“1?” cried he. 

“You,” replied Dumay. 

“Monsieur,” said Canalis, smiling, “I know no more what 
you mean than if you were talking Hebrew. I bewitch a 
young girl ?—I, who ?” A lordly smile curled the poet’s 
lip. “Come, monsieur. I am not a boy that I should amuse 
myself by stealing poor wild fruit when I have ample orchards 
open to me, where the finest peaches in the world ripen, All 
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Paris knows where my affections are placed. That there 
should be at le Havre a young lady suffering from some ad- 
miration, of which I am wholly unworthy, for the verses I 
have written, my dear sir, would not astonish me! Nothing 
is commoner. Look there! You see that handsome ebony- 
box inlaid with mother-of-pearl, and fitted with iron wrought 
as fine as lace. That coffer belonged to Pope Leo X.; it was 
given to me by the Duchesse de Chaulieu, who had it from 
the King of Spain.—I have devoted it to the preservation of 
all the letters I receive from every part of Europe, written 
by unknown women and girls. Oh! I have the greatest respect 
for those posies of flowers culled from the very soul, and sent 
to me in a moment of enthusiasm that is indeed worthy of all 
respect. Yes, to me the impulse of a heart is a noble and 
beautiful thing !—Others, mocking spirits,screw up such notes 
to light their cigars, or give them to their wives for curl-papers ; 
I—who am a bachelor, monsieur—have too much delicate 
feeling not to treasure these artless and disinterested offerings 
in a kind of tabernacle; indeed, I hoard them with no little 
reverence, and when I am dying I will see them burnt under 
my eyes. So much the worse for those who think me 
ridiculous! What is to be said? I am grateful by nature, 
and these testimonials help me to endure the criticisms and 
annoyances of a literary life. When I receive in my spine the 
broadside of an enemy in ambush behind a newspaper, I look 
at that chest and say to myself, “There are, here and there, a 
few souls whose wounds have been healed, or beguiled or 
staunched by me——’ ” 

The rhodomontade, pronounced with the cleverness of a 
great actor, petrified the little cashier, whose eyes dilated 
while his astonishment amused the great poet. 

“To you,” the peacock went on, still spreading his tail, “out 
of respect for a position I can sympathize with, I can but 
propose that you should open that treasury, and look there 
for your young lady; but I never forget names. I know what 
I am saying, and you are mistaken 


“And this is what happens to a poor girl i in this gulf called 
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Paris!’ cried Dumay. “The idol of her parents, the delight 
of her friends, the hope, the darling of them all; the pride 
of her family, for whom six persons have made a rampart 
against disaster of their hearts and their fortunes.” 

Dumay paused, and then went on: 

“Well, monsieur, you are a great poet, and I am but a poor 
soldier. For fifteen years, while I served my country in the 
ranks, I felt the wind of many a bullet in my face, I crossed 
Siberia, where I was kept a prisoner, the Russians flung 
me on a truck like a bale of goods, I have endured every- 
thing ; I have seen no end of my comrades die And you, , 
monsieur, have sent such a chill through my bones as I never 
felt before !”’ 

Dumay believed that he had touched the poet; he had — 
flattered him—an almost impossible achievement, for the 
ambitious man had by this time forgotten the first phial of 
precious balm that Praise had broken on his head. 

“You see, my brave friend,” said the poet solemnly, as he 
laid his hand on Dumay’s shoulder, feeling it a strange thing 
that he should be able to make a soldier of the Empire shiver, 
“this girl is everything to you But to society, what is 
she? Nothing. If at this moment the most important man- 
darin in China is closing his eyes and putting the Empire into 
mourning, does that grieve you deeply? In India the English 
are killing thousands of men as good as we are; and at this 
moment, as I speak, the most charming woman is there being 
burnt—but you have had coffee for breakfast all the same? 
Indeed, at this minute, here in Paris, you may find several 
mothers of families lying on straw and bringing a child into 
the world without a rag to wrap it in!—And here is some 
delicious tea in a cup that cost five louis, and I am writing 
verses to make the ladies of Paris exclaim, ‘Charming, charm- 
ing! divine, exquisite! it goes to the heart!’ 

“Social nature, like Mother Nature herself, is great at for- 
getting. ‘Ten years hence you will be amazed at the step you 
have taken. You are in a city where we die, and marry, and 
worship each other at an assignation; where a girl suffocates 
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herself, while a man of genius and his cargo of ideas full of 
humanitarian benefits go to the bottom, side by side, often 
under the same roof, and knowing nothing of each other.— 
And you come and expect us to swoon with anguish at this 
commonplace question, ‘Is a certain young person at le Havre 
this or that, or is she not ?—Oh, you really are ve 

“And you call yourself a poet!” cried Dumay. “But do 
you really feel nothing of what you depict ?” 

“Tf we felt all the misery or joy that we describe, we should 
be worn out in a few months, like old shoes,” said the poet, 
smiling. “Listen, you shall not have come from le Havre to 
Paris, and to me, Canalis, without having anything to take 
back with you. Soldier!”’—and Canalis had the figure and 
gesture of an Homeric hero—“learn this from the poet, ‘Every 
noble feeling in each of us is a poem so essentially individual 
that our best friend, our self, takes no interest in it. It isa 
treasure belonging to each alone ai 

“Forgive me for interrupting you,” said Dumay, who gazed 
at Canalis with horror, “but you have been to le Havre?” 

_ “T spent a night and day there in the spring of 1824 on 
my way to London.” 

“You are a man of honor,’ Dumay went on. “Can you 
give me your word of honor that you do not know Made- 
moiselle Modeste Mignon ?” 

“This is the first time I ever heard her name,” replied 
Canalis. 

“Oh, monsieur,” cried Dumay, “into what dark intrigue 
am I about to plunge? May I count on you to help me in my 
inquiries? For some one, I am certain, has been making use 
of your name. You ought to have received a letter yesterday 
from le Havre.” 

“T have received nothing! You may be sure, monsieur, 
that I will do all that lies in my power to be of service to 
you.” 

Dumay took leave, his heart full of anxiety, believing that 
hideous little Butscha had hidden himself in the semblance of 
the great poet to captivate Modeste; while Butscha, on the 
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contrary, as keen and clever as a prince who avenges himself, 
sharper than a spy, was making inquisition into the poet’s 
life and actions, escaping detection by his insignificance like 
an insect working its way into the young wood of a tree. 

The Breton had but just left when la Briere came into his 
friend’s room. Canalis naturally mentioned the visit of this 
man from le Havre. 

“Hah!” said Ernest, “Modeste Mignon! I have come 
on purpose to speak about that affair.” 

“Bless me!” cried Canalis, “do you mean to say I have made 
a conquest by proxy?” 

“Why, yes, that is the turning-point of the drama. My 
friend, I am loved by the sweetest girl in the world, beautiful 
enough to shine among the beauties of Paris, with a heart 
and education worthy of Clarissa Harlowe; she has seen me, 
she likes my looks—and she believes me to be the great poet 
Canalis. 

“Nor is this all: Modeste Mignon is of good birth, and 
Mongenod has just told me that her father, the Comte de la 
Bastie, must have a fortune of something like six millions of 
francs. ‘This father has come home within three days, and I 
have just begged him to arrange an interview with me, at 
two o’clock—through Mongenod, who in his note mentioned 
that it concerned his daughter’s happiness—You will 
understand that before meeting the father I was bound to 
tell you everything.” 

“Among all the blossoms that open to the sunshine of 
fame,” said Canalis with emphasis, “there is one glorious 
plant which, like the orange, bears its golden fruit amid the 
thousand united perfumes of wit and beauty! one elegant 
shrub, one true passion, one perfect happiness—and it has 
evaded me!” Canalis kept his eyes on the carpet that Ernest 
might not read them. “How,” he went on after a pause, to 
recover his presence of mind, “how is it possible,among the in- 
toxicating scents of these fancy-paper notes, and these phrases 
that mount to the brain, to detect the genuine heart—the 
girl, the woman, in whom true love is hidden under the livery 
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of flattery, who loves us for ourselves, and who offers us hap- 
piness? No one could do it but an angel or a demon, and I 
am only an ambitious Master of Appeals! 

“Ah, my dear fellow, fame transforms us into a butt, a 
target for a thousand arrows. One of us owed his marriage 
to a copy of hydraulic verses; and I, even more ingratiating, 
more the ladies’ man than he, shall have missed my chance— 
for you love this poor girl?” said he, looking at la Briére. 

“Oh!” cried la Briére. 

“Well, then, be happy, Ernest,” said the poet, taking his 
friend’s arm and leaning on it. “As it turns out, I shall not 
have been ungrateful to you! You are handsomely rewarded 
for your devotion, for I will be generously helpful to your 
happiness.” 

Canalis was furious, but he could not behave otherwise, 
so he took the benefit of his ill-luck by using it as a pedestal. 
A tear rose to the young secretary’s eye; he threw his arms 
round Canalis and embraced him. 

“Oh, Canalis, I did not half know you!” 

“What did you expect? It takes time to travel round the 
world,” replied the poet with emphatic irony. 

“Consider,” said la Briére, “that immense fortune——” 

“Well, my friend, will it not be in good hands?” cried 
Canalis, pointing his effusiveness by a charming gesture. 

“Melchior,” said la Briére, “I am yours in life and death.” 

He wrung the poet’s hands, and went away hastily; he was 
eager to see Monsieur Mignon. 


At this hour the Comte de la Bastie was suffering all the 
sorrows that had been lurking for him as their prey. He had 
learned from his daughter’s letter the facts of Bettina-Caro- 
line’s death and her mother’s blindness ; and Dumay had just 
told him the story of the terrible imbroglio of Modeste’s love 
affair. 

“Leave me to myself,” he said to his faithful friend. 

When the Lieutenant had closed the door, the unhappy 
father threw himself on a couch and lay there, his head in 
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his hands, shedding the few thin tears that lie under the eye- 
lids of a man of fifty-six without falling, wetting them, but 
drying quickly and rising again, the last dews of the autumn 
of human life. 

“To have children you love and a wife you adore, is to have 
many hearts and offer them all to the dagger!’ cried he, 
starting to his feet with a furious bound, and pacing the 
room. ‘To be a father is to give oneself over to misfortune, 
bound hand and foot. If I meet that fellow d’Estourny I will 
kill him. Daughters! Who would have daughters? One 
gets hold of a scoundrel; and the other, my Modeste, of what? 
A coward, who deludes her under the gilt-paper armor of a 
poet. If only it were Canalis! There would be no great 
harm done. But this Scapin of a lover!—I will throttle ~ 
him with my own hands!” said he to himself, with an in- 
voluntary gesture of energetic atrocity. “And what then,” 
he thought, “if my child should die of grief.” 

Mechanically he looked out of the window of the Hotel des 
Princes, and came back to sit down on the divan, where he re- 
mained motionless. The fatigue of six voyages to the Indies, 
the anxieties of investments, the dangers he had met and 
escaped, care and sorrow had silvered Charles Mignon’s hair. 
His fine military face, clean in outline, was bronzed by the sun 
of Malaysia, China, and Asia Minor, and had assumed an im- 
posing expression, which grief at this moment made sublime. 

“And Mongenod tells me I can perfectly trust the young 
man who is to come to speak to me about my daughter ! a 

Krnest de la Briere was just then announced by one of the 
servants whom the Comte de la Bastie had attached to him in 
the course of these four years, and had picked out from the 
crowd of men under him. 

“You come, monsieur, with an introduction from my 
friend Mongenod ?” said he. 

“Yes,” replied Ernest, gazing timidly at a face as gloomy 
as Othello’s. “My name is Ernest de la Briére, connected, 
monsieur, with the family of the late Prime Minister; I was 
his private secretary when he was in office. At his fall, His 
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Excellency was good enough to place me in the Court of Ex- 
chequer, where I am now first-class Referendary, and where 
I may rise to be a Master id 

“And what has all this to do with Mademoiselle de la 
Bastie ?” asked Charles Mignon. 

“Monsieur, I love her, and it is my unhoped-for happiness 
to be loved by her. . . . Listen, monsieur,” said Ernest, 
interrupting a terrible movement on the part of the angry 
father, “I have the strangest confession to make to you, the 
most ignominious fora man of honor. And the worst punish- 
ment of my conduct, which perhaps was natural, is not this 
revelation to you—I dread the daughter even more than the 
father.” 

Hrnest then told the prologue of this domestic drama, quite 
simply, and with the dignity of sincerity; he did not omit 





the twenty and odd letters they had exchanged—he had 


brought them with him—nor the interview he had just had 
with Canalis. When the father had read all these letters, the 
poor lover, pale and supplant, quaked before the fiery looks 
of the Provengal. 

“Well, monsieur,” said Mignon, “in all this there is only 
one mistake, but it is all-important. My daughter has not six 
millions of francs; her fortune at most is two hundred thou- 
sand francs in settlement, and very doubtful expectations.” 

“Oh, monsieur!” cried Ernest, throwing his arms round 
Charles Mignon, and hugging him, “you relieve me of a load 
that oppressed me. Now, perhaps, nothing will come in the 
way of my happiness !—I have interest ; I shall soon be Master 
of the Exchequer. If she had but ten thousand francs, if I 
had to accept nominal settlements, Mademoiselle Mignon 
would still be the wife of my choice; and to make her happy, 
as happy as you have made yours, to be a true son to you—yes, 
monsieur, for my father is dead—this is the deepest wish of 
my heart.” 

Charles Mignon drew back three steps, and fixed on la 
Briére a look that sank into the young man’s eyes, as a 
poniard goes into its sheath; then he stood silent, reading in 
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those fascinated eyes and on that eager countenance the most 
perfect candor and the purest truthfulness. 

“Is fate at last wearied out?” said he to himself in an 
undertone. “Can I have found a paragon son-in-law in this 
youth?” He walked up and down the room in great excite- 
ment. 

“Well, monsieur,” he said at length, “you owe implicit 
obedience to the sentence you have come to ask, for otherwise 
you would at this moment be acting a mere farce.” 

“Indeed, monsieur if 

“Listen to me,” said the father, nailing la Briére to the 
spot by a look. “I will be neither severe, nor hard, nor un- 
just. You must take the disadvantages with the advantages 
of the false position in which you have placed yourself. My 
daughter imagines that she is in love with one of the great 
poets of our day, whose fame chiefly has fascinated her. Well, 
then, ought not I, as her father, to enable her to choose be- 
tween the celebrity which has seemed a lighthouse to her, and 
the humble reality thrown to her by chance in the irony it so 
often allows itself? Must she not be free to choose between 
you and Canalis? I trust to your honor to be silent as to 
what I have just told you concerning the state of my affairs. 
You and your friend, the Baron de Canalis, must come to 
spend the last fortnight of this month of October at le Havre. 
My house will be open to you both; my daughter will have the 
opportunity of knowing you. Remember, you yourself are to 
bring your rival, and to allow him to believe all the fables that 
may be current as to the Comte de la Bastie’s millions. I 
shall be at le Havre by to-morrow, and shall expect you three 
days later. Good-morning, monsieur.” 

Poor la Briére very slowly made his way back to Canalis. 
At that moment the poet, face to face with himself, could give 
himself up to the torrent of reflections that flow from that 
“second thought” which Talleyrand so highly praised. The 
first thought is the impulse of nature, the second that of 
society. 

“A girl with six millions of francs! And my eyes failed to 
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discern the glitter of that gold through the darkness! With 
such a fortune as that, I can be a peer of France, count, am- 
bassador !—I have answered the most ordinary women, simple- 
tons, intriguing girls who only wanted an autograph! And I 
rebelled against these bal masqué wiles on the very day when 
heaven sent me a chosen soul, an angel with wings of gold !— 
Pooh! I will write a sublime poem, and the chance will 
come again! What luck for that little la Briére, who spread 
his tail in my sunbeams!—And what plagiary. I am the 
model, and he is to be the statue! ‘This is playing the fable 
of ‘Bertrand and Raton.’—Six millions, and an angel, a Mi- 
gnon de la Bastie!—An aristocratic angel, who loves poetry 
and the poet!—And I meanwhile display my muscles as a 
strong man, perform athletics, like Alcides, to astonish this 
champion of physical strength by moral force—this brave 
soldier full of fine feeling, this young girl’s friend, who will 
tell her I have a soul of iron. I am playing Napoleon, when 
I ought to show myself as a seraph!—lI shall have won a 
friend perhaps, and have paid dear for him; but friendship is 
a fine thing. Six millions—that is the price of a friend; a 
man cannot have many at that figure!” 

At this last point of exclamation la Briere came into his 
friend’s room; he was depressed. 

“Well, what is the matter?” said Canalis. 

“The father insists that his daughter shall be enabled to 
choose between the two Canalis aa 

“Poor boy !” said the poet, laughing. “A clever man is that 
father !” 

“I have pledged my honor to take you to le Havre,” said la 





Briere, dolefully. 


“My dear boy,” said Canalis, “if your honor is at stake, 
you may depend upon me. I will ask for a month’s leave of 
absence.” 

“Oh, Modeste is lovely!” cried la Briére in despair, “and 
you will easily extinguish me! Still, I was amazed to find 
good fortune coming my way; I said to myself, it is all a mis- 
take !” 
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“Pooh! We shall see,” said Canalis with ruthless cheer- | 


fulness. 

That evening, after dinner, Charles Mignon and his cashier 
were flying, at the cost of three francs a stage to the postilion, 
from Paris to le Havre. The father had completely allayed 
his watch-dog’s alarms as to Modeste’s love affairs, had re- 
leased him from his responsibilities, and reassured him as to 
Butscha’s proceedings. 

“Hyerything is for the best, my good old friend,” said 
Charles, who had made inquiries of Mongenod as to Canalis 
and la Briére. ‘We have two players for one part,” he added, 
laughing. 

At the same time, he enjoined absolute silence on his old 
comrade as to the comedy about to be played at the Chalet, 
and his gentle revenge, or, if you will, the lesson to be given 
by a father to his child. From Paris to le Havre was one 
long dialogue between the friends, by which the Colonel 
learned the smallest events that had happened in his family 
during the past four years; and Charles told Dumay that 
Desplein, the great surgeon, was to come before the end of 
the month to examine the Countess’ eyes, and decide whether 
it would be possible to remove the cataract and restore her 
sight. 

A few minutes before the breakfast hour at the Chalet, the 
cracking of a whip, by a postilion counting on a large gratuity, 
announced the return of the two soldiers. Only the joy of a 
father coming home to his family after a long absence would 
give rise to such a detonation, and all the women were stand- 
ing at the little gate. 

There are so many fathers, and so many children—more 
fathers perhaps than children—who can enter into the excite- 
ment of such a meeting, that literature is never required to 
depict it; happily! for the finest words, and poetry itself, 
are inadequate to such emotions. Perhaps, indeed, the 
sweeter emotions have no literary side. 

Not a word was spoken that day that could disturb the 
happiness of the Mignon family. ‘There was a truce between 
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the father, the mother, and the daughter as to the mysterious 
love affair which had paled Modeste’s cheek. She was up to- 
day for the first time. The Colonel, with the delicate tender- 
ness that characterizes a true soldier, sat all the time by his 
wife’s side, her hand constantly held in his, and he watched 
Modeste, never tired of admiring her refined, elegant, and 
poetic beauty. Is it not by such small things that we know 
a man of true feeling? 

Modeste, fearful of troubling the melancholy happiness of 
her father and mother, came from time to time to kiss the 
traveler’s brow, and by kissing him so often, seemed to wish 
to kiss him for two. 

“Ah, darling child! I understand you,” said her father, 
pressing Modeste’s hand at a moment when she was smother- 
ing him with affection. 

“Hush!” said Modeste in his ear, pointing to her mother. 

Dumay’s rather perfidious silence left Modeste very un- 
easy as to the results of his journey to Paris; she now and 
then stole a look at the Lieutenant, but could not penetrate 
that tough skin. The Colonel, as a prudent father, wished 
to study his only daughter’s nature, and, above all, to consult 
his wife, before proceeding to a discussion on which the hap- 
piness of the whole family would depend. 

“To-morrow, my dearest child, rise early,” said he at night, 
“and if it is fine, we will go for a walk together on the sea- 
shore. We have to talk over your poems, Mademoiselle de la 
Bastie.” 

These words, spoken with a smile that was reflected on 
Dumay’s lips, were all Modeste could know; still, this was 
enough to allay her anxiety and to make her too curious to 
get to sleep till late, so busy was her fancy. 


Next morning Modeste was dressed and ready before the 
Colonel. 

“You know everything, my dear father,” said she, as soon 
as they had started on their way to the sea. 
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“T know everything—and a good many things that you do 


not know,” replied he. 

Thereupon the father and daughter walked some few steps 
in silence. 

“Now tell me, my child, how a daughter so worshiped 
by her mother could take so decisive a step as to write to a 
man unknown to her without asking that mother’s advice ?” 

“Well, papa, because mamma would not have allowed it.” 

“And do you think, my child, that it was right? ‘Though 
you have inevitably been left to bring yourself up, how is it 
that your reason or your insight—if modesty failed you—did 
not tell you that to act in such a way was to throw yourself 
at a man’s head? Can it be that my daughter, my only child, 
lacks pride and delicacy? Oh! Modeste, you gave your father 
two hours of hell’s torments in Paris; for, in point of fact, 
your conduct, morally, has been the same as Bettina’s, with- 
out having the excuse of seduction; you have been a coquette 
in cold blood, and that is love without heart, the worst vice of 
the French woman.” 

“T—without pride?” said Modeste in tears. “But he has 
never seen me!” 

“He knows your name.” 

“T never let him know it till the moment when our eyes had 
set the seal to three months of correspondence, during which 
our souls had spoken to each other !” 

“Yes, my dear mistaken angel, you have brought a kind of 
reason to bear on this madness which has compromised your 
happiness and your family.” 

“Well, after all, papa, happiness is the justification of such 
boldness,” said she, with a touch of temper. 

“Ah! Then it is merely boldness?” cried her father. 

“‘Such boldness as my mother allowed herself,”’ she answered 
hastily. 

“Refractory child! Your mother, after meeting me at a 
_ ball, told her father,who adored her, that same evening that 
she believed she could be happy with me.—Now, be candid, 
Modeste ; is there any resemblance between love, at first sight 
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it is true, but under a father’s eye, and the mad act of 
writing to an unknown man?” 

“An unknown man? Nay, papa, one of our greatest poets, 
whose character and life are under the light of day, exposed 
to gossip and calumny; a man clothed in glory, to whom, my 
dear father, I was but a dramatic, literary personage—a girl 
of Shakespeare’s—till the moment when I felt I must know 
whether the man were as attractive as his soul is beautiful.” 

“Bless me, my poor child, you are dreaming of poetry in 
connection with marriage. But if, in all ages, girls have been 
cloistered in the family; if God and social law have placed 
them under the stern yoke of paternal sanction, it is pre- 
cisely and on purpose to spare them the misfortunes to which 
the poetry that fascinates you must lead while it dazzles you, 
and which you therefore cannot estimate at its true worth. 
Poetry is one of the graces of life; it is not the whole of life.” 

“Papa, it is an action for ever undecided before the tribunal 
of facts, for there is a constant struggle between our hearts 
and the family authority.” 

“Woe to the girl who should find happiness by means of 
such resistance!” said the Colonel gravely. “In 1813 one of 
my fellow-officers, the Marquis d’Aiglemont, married his 
cousin against her father’s warnings, and the household paid 
dearly for the obstinacy that a girl could mistake for love. 
—In these matters the family is supreme.” 

“My fiancé has told me all that,” said she. “He assumed 
the part of Orgon for some time, and had the courage to run 
down the personal character of poets.” 

“T have read the correspondence,” said her father, with a 
meaning smile that made Modeste uneasy. “And I may, on 
that point, remark that your last letter would hardly be allow- 
able in a girl who had been seduced—in a Julie d’Htanges. 
Good God! what mischief comes of romances !” 

“Tf they were never written, my dear father, we should still 
enact them. It is better to read them. There are fewer 
romantic adventures now than in the time of Louis XIV. 
and Louis XV., when fewer novels were published.—Besides, 
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if you have read our letters, you must have perceived that I 
have found you for a son-in-law the most respectful son, the 
most angelic nature, the strictest honesty, and that we love 
each other at least as much as you and mamma did. . 

Well, I will admit that the affair has not been conducted 
exactly as etiquette requires. I made a mistake, if you 
hke——” 

“T have read your letters,” repeated her father, interrupting 
her, “so I know how he justified you in your own eyes for a 
step which might perhaps be excusable in a woman who knows 
life, who is carried away by passion, but which in a girl of 
twenty is a monstrous fault o 

“A fault in common people’s eyes, in those of narrow- 
minded Gobenheims, who measure out life with a T square! 
But do not let us go beyond the artistic and poetic world, papa. 
—We young girls live between two alternatives: we may show 
a man that we love him by mincing graces, or we may go to 
meet him frankly. And is not this last method really great 
and noble? We French girls are disposed of by our family 
like merchandise, at three months’ date, sometimes much 
sooner, like Mademoiselle Vilquin; but in England, Switzer- 
land, and Germany they are married more nearly on the 
system I have adopted. What can you say to that? Am I 
not half German?” 

“Child,” exclaimed the Colonel, looking at his daughter, 
“the superiority of France lies precisely in the common sense, 
the strict logic to which our splendid language compels the 
mind. France is the Reason of the world! England and 
Germany are romantic in this point; but even there the great — 
families follow their customs.—You girls would rather not — 
believe, then, that your parents, who know life, have the — 
charge of your souls and your happiness, and that it is their — 
duty to steer you clear of the rocks! . . . Good God!” he 
went on, “is this their fault or ours? Ought we to bend our 
children under a yoke of iron? Must we always be punished 
for the tenderness which prompts us to make them happy, | 
which, unfortunately, makes them heart of our heart !” | 
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As she heard this ejaculation, spoken almost with tears, 
Modeste cast a side glance at her father. 

“Is it wrong in a girl whose heart is free,” said she, “to 
choose for her husband a man who is not only charming in 
himself, but who is also a man of genius, of good birth, and in 
a fine position—a gentleman as gentle as myself?” 

“Then you love him?” said the Colonel. 

“T tell you, father,” said she, laying her head on his breast, 
“if you do not want to see me die——” 

“That is enough,” said the Colonel ; “your passion is, I see, 
unchangeable.” 

“Unchangeable.” 

“Nothing could move you?” 

“Nothing in the world.” 

“You can conceive of no alteration, no betrayal,” her father 
went on. ‘You love him for better, for worse, for the sake 
of his personal charm ; and if he should be a d’Hstourny, you 
still would love him ?” 

“Oh, papa, you do not know your child! Could I love a 
coward, a man devoid of truth and honor—a gallows-bird !” 

“Then supposing you have been deceived ?” 

“By that charming young fellow, so candid—almost melan- 
choly ?—You are laughing at me, or you have not seen him.” 

“T see; happily your love is not so imperative as you say. I 
have suggested conditions which might modify your poem.— 
_ Well, then, you will admit that fathers are of some use?” 

“You wanted to give me a lesson, papa—a sort of object- 
lesson, it would seem.” 

“Poor misled girl!” said her father severely; “the lesson 
is not of my giving; I have nothing to do with it beyond try- 
- ing to soften the blow.” } 

“Say no more, papa; do not trifle with my very life,” said 
Modeste, turning pale. 

“Nay, my child, summon up your courage. It is you who 
have trifled with life, and life now laughs you to scorn.” 

Modeste looked at her father in bewilderment. 

“Listen; if the young man you love, whom you saw in 
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church at le Havre four days ago, were a contemptible wretch 


sh 





“Tt is not true!” said she. “That pale, dark face, so noble 
and full of poetry is 

“Ts a lie!’ said the Colonel, interrupting her. “He is no 
more Monsieur de Canalis than J am that fisherman hauling 
up his sail to go out 4 

“Do you know what you are killing in me?” said Modeste. 

“Be comforted, my child; though fate has made your fault 
its own punishment, the mischief is not irreparable. The 
youth you saw, with whom you have exchanged hearts by 
correspondence, is an honest fellow; he came to me to confess 
his dilemma. He loves you, and I should not object to him 
as a son-in-law.” 

“And if he is not Canalis, who is he?” asked Modeste, in a 
broken voice. 

“Fis secretary. His name is Ernest de la Briere. He is 
not of superior birth, but he is one of those average men, with 
solid virtues and sound morals, whom parents like. And 
what does it matter to us, after all? You have seen him; 
nothing can change your feelings; you have chosen him, you 
know his soul—it is as noble as he is good-looking.” 

The Comte de la Bastie was checked by a sigh from Modeste. 
The poor child, perfectly white, her eyes fixed on the sea, 
and as rigid as the dead, had been struck as by a pistol-shot 
by the words, “One of those average men, with solid virtues 
and sound morals, whom parents like.” 

“Deceived !” she said at last. 

“As your poor sister was, but less seriously.” 

“Let us go home, papa,” she said, rising from the knoll 
on which they had been sitting. “Listen, father; I swear 
before God to obey your wishes, whatever they may be, in the 
business of marriage.” 

“Then you have already ceased to love?” asked her father 
sarcastically. 

“T loved a true man without a falsehood on his face, as 
honest as you yourself, incapable of disguising himself like 
an actor, of dressing himself up in another man’s glory.” 
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“You said that nothing could move you!” said the Colonel 
ironically. 

“Oh, do not make game of me!” cried she, clasping her 
hands, and looking at her father in an agony of entreaty. 
“You do not know how you are torturing my heart and my 
dearest beliefs by your satire a 

“God forbid! I have said the exact truth.” 

“You are very good, father,” she replied, after a pause, with 
a certain solemnity. 

“And he has your letters! Heh?” said Charles Mignon. 
“Tf those crazy effusions of your soul had fallen into the 
hands of one of those poets who, according to Dumay, use 
them for pipe-lights a 

“Oh, that is going too far.” 

“So Canalis told him.” 

“He saw Canalis?” 

“Yes,” replied the Colonel. 

They walked on a little way in silence. 

“That, then,’ said Modeste, when they had gone a few 
steps, “was why that gentleman spoke so ill of poets and 
poetry. Why did that little secretary talk of But, how- 
ever,” she added, interrupting herself, “were not his virtues, 
his qualities, his fine sentiments, a mere epistolary make-up? 
The man who steals another’s fame and name may very 
well if 

“Pick locks, rob the Treasury, murder on the highway,” 
said Charles Mignon, smiling. “That is just like you—you 
girls, with your uncompromising feelings and your ignorance 
of life. A man who can deceive a woman has either escaped 
the scaffold or must end there.” 

This raillery checked Modeste’s effervescence, and again 
they were both silent. | 

“My child,” the Colonel added, “men in the world—as in 
nature, for that matter—are bound to try to win your hearts, 
and you defend them. You have reversed the position. Is that 
well? In a false position everything is false. Yours, then, 

was the first wrong step.—No, a man is not a monster because 
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he tries to attract a woman; our rights allow us to be the 
aggressors, with all the consequences, short of crime and base- 
ness. A man may still have virtues even after throwing over 
a woman, for this simply means that he has failed to find the 
treasure he sought in her; while no woman but a queen, an 
actress, or a woman so far above the man in rank that to him 
she is like a queen, can take the initiative without incurring 
much blame.—But a girl! She is false to everything that 
God has given her, every flower of saintliness, dignity, and 
sweetness, whatever grace, poetry, or precaution she may in- 
fuse into the act.” 

“To seek the master and find the servant! To play the 
old farce of Love and Chance on one side only!” she ex- 
claimed, with bitter feeling. “Oh, I shall never hold up my 
head again !” 

‘Foolish child! Monsieur Ernest de la Briére is, in my 
eyes, at least the equal of Monsieur de Canalis; he has been 
private secretary to a Prime Minister, he is Referendary to 
the Court of Exchequer, he is a man of heart, he adores you, 
—but he does not write verses.—No, I confess it, he is not a 
poet; but he may have a heart full of poetry. However, my 
poor child,” he added, in reply to Modeste’s face of disgust, 
“You will see them both—the false and the real Canalis 7 

“Oh, papa!” 

“Did you not swear to obey me in everything that concerns 
the business of your marriage? Well, you may choose be- 
tween them the man you prefer for your husband. You 
began with a poem, you may end with a page of bucolics by 
trying to detect the true nature of these gentlemen in some 
rustic excursions, a shooting or a fishing party.” 

Modeste bent her head and returned to the Chalet with her 
father, listening to what he said, and answering in mono- 
syllables. She had fallen humiliated into the depths of a 
bog, from the Alp where she fancied she had flown up to an 
eagle’s nest. ‘To adopt the poetical phraseology of an author 
of that period, “After feeling the soles of her feet too tender 
to tread on the glass sherds of reality, Fancy, which had 
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united every characteristic of woman in that fragile form, 
from the day-dreams of a modest girl, all strewn with violets, 
to the unbridled desires of a courtesan, has now led her to the 
midst of her enchanted gardens, where, hideous surprise! 
instead of an exquisite blossom, she found growing from the 
soil the hairy and twisted limbs of the Mandragora.” 

From the mystic heights of her love, Modeste had dropped 
on to the dull, flat road, lying between ditches and ploughed 
lands—the road, in short, that is paved with vulgarity. What 
girl with an ardent spirit but would be broken by such a fali? 
At whose feet had she cast her promises ? 


The Modeste who returned to the Chalet bore no more 
resemblance to the girl who had gone out two hours before, than 
the actress in the street resembles the heroine on thestage. She 
sank into a state of apathy that was painful to behold. Thesun 
was darkened, nature was under a shroud, the flowers had no 
message for her. Like every girl of a vehement disposition, 
she drank a little too deep of the cup of disenchantment. She 
rebelled against reality, without choosing as yet to bend her 
_ neck to the yoke of the family and of society; she thought 
it too heavy, too hard, too oppressive. She would not even 
listen to the comfort offered by her father and mother, and 
_ felt an indescribable savage delight in abandoning herself to 
her mental sufferings. 
“Then poor Butscha was right !’”’ she exclaimed one evening. 
This speech shows how far she had traveled in so short 
a time on the barren plains of Reality, guided by her deep 
dejection. Grief, when it comes of the upheaval of all our 

hopes, is an illness; it often ends in death. It would be no 
“mean occupation for modern physiology to investigate the 

process and means by which a thought can produce the same 
deadly effects as a poison; how despair can destroy the ap- 
_ petite, injure the pylorus, and change all the functions of the 
strongest vitality. This was the case with Modeste. In three 
_ days she presented an image of morbid melancholy; she sang 
! no more, it was impossible to make her smile; her parents 
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and friends were alarmed. Charles Mignon, uneasy at seeing 
nothing of the two young men, was thinking of going to 
fetch them; but on the fourth day Monsieur Latournelle had 
news of them, and this was how. 

Canalis, immensely tempted by such a rich marriage, 
would neglect no means of outdoing la Briére, while Ernest 
could not complain of his having violated the laws of friend- 
ship. The poet thought that nothing put a lover at a greater 
disadvantage in a young lady’s eyes than figuring in an in- 
ferior position ; so he proposed, in the most innocent manner 
possible, that he and la Briére should keep house together, 
taking a little country place at Ingouville, where they might 
live for a month under pretext of recruiting their health. 

As soon as la Briére had consented to this proposal, at first 
regarding it as very natural, Canalis insisted on his being his 
guest, and made all the arrangements himself. He sent his 
man-servant to le Havre, desiring him to apply to Monsieur 
Latournelle for the choice of a country cottage at Ingou- 
ville, thinking that the notary would certainly talk over the 
matter with the Mignon family. Ernest and Canalis, it may 
be supposed, had discussed every detail of their adventure ; and 
la Briere, always prolix, had given his rival a thousand valu- 
able hints. 

The servant, understanding his master’s intentions, carried 
them out to admiration; he trumpeted the advent of the great 
poet, to whom his doctors had ordered some sea-baths to 
recruit him after the double fatigues of politics and litera- 
ture. This grand personage required a house of at least so 
many rooms; for he was bringing his secretary, his cook, two 
men-servants, and a coachman, not to mention Monsieur 
Germain Bonnet, his body-servant. The traveling carriage 
the poet selected and hired for a month was very neat, and 


could serve for making some excursions; and Germain was in — 


search of two saddle-horses for hire in the neighborhood, as | 


Monsieur le Baron and his secretary were fond of horse-exer- 


cise. In the presence of little Latournelle, Germain, as he | 


went over various houses, spoke much of the secretary, and 
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rejected two villas on the ground that Monsieur de la Briére 
would not be well accommodated. 

“Monsieur le Baron,” said he, “regards his secretary as his 
best friend. Oh, I should catch it handsomely if Monsieur 
de la Briere were not as well served as Monsieur le Baron 
himself. And, after all, Monsieur de la Briére is Referendary 
to the Court of Exchequer.” 

Germain was never seen dressed otherwise than in a suit of 
black, with good gloves and boots, turned out like a gentleman. 
Imagine the effect he produced, and the notion that was 
formed of the great poet from this specimen. A clever man’s 
servant becomes clever too; the master’s cleverness presently 
“runs” and colors the man. Germain did not overact his 
part; he was straightforward and genial, as Canalis had in- 
structed him to be. Poor la Briere had no suspicion of the 
injury Germain was doing him, or of the depreciation to 
‘which he had exposed himself ; for some echoes of publicreport 
rose from the lower depths to Modeste’s ears. Thus Canalis 
was bringing his friend in his retinue, in his carriage; and 
Hrnest’s simple nature did not allow him to perceive his false 
position soon enough to remedy it. 

The delay which so provoked Charles Mignon was caused 
by the poet’s desire to have his arms painted on the doors of 
the chaise, and by his orders to the tailor; for Canalis took 
in the wide world of such trivialities, of which the least may 
influence a girl. 

“Make yourself easy,” said Latournelle to the Colonel on 
the fifth day. “Monsieur de Canalis’ man came to a deter- 
mination this morning. He has taken Madame Amaury’s 
cottage at Sanvic, furnished, for seven hundred francs, and 
has written to his master that he can start, and will find every- 
thing ready on his arrival. So the gentlemen will be here 
by Sunday. I have also had this note from Butscha. Here 
—it is not long: ‘My dear Master, I cannot get back before 
Sunday. Between this and then I must get some important 
information which nearly concerns some one in whom you are 
interested.’ ” 
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The announcement of this arrival did not make Modeste 
at all less sad; the sense of a fall, of humiliation, still held 
sway over her, and she was not such a born coquette as her 
father thought her. There is a charming and permissible 
kind of flirtation, the coquetry of the soul, which might be 
called the good breeding of love; and Charles Mignon, when 
reproving his daughter, had failed to distinguish between the 
desire to please and the factitious love of the mind, between 
the craving to love and self-interest. Just like a soldier of 
the Empire, he saw in the letters he had so hastily read a girl 
throwing herself at a poet’s head; but in many letters— 
omitted here for the sake of brevity—a connoisseur would 
have admired the maidenly and graceful reserve which Mo- 
deste had immediately substituted for the aggressive and 
frivolous pertness of her first effusions—a transition very 
natural in a woman. 

On one point her father had been cruelly right. It was her* 
last letter—in which Modeste, carried away by threefold 
love, had spoken as though their marriage were adecided thing, 
which really brought her to shame. Still, she thought her 
father very hard, very cruel, to compel her to receive a man 
so unworthy of her, towards whom her soul had flown almost 
unveiled. She had questioned Dumay as to his interview 
with the poet; she had ingeniously extracted from him every 
detail, and she could not think Canalis such a barbarian as the 
heutenant thought him. She could smile at the fine papal 
chest containing the letters of the mille et trois ladies of this 
literary Don Giovanni. Again and again she was on the 
point of saying to her father, “I am not the only girl who 
_ writes. to him; the cream of womankind send leaves for the 
poet’s crown of bay.” 

In the course of this week Modeste’s character underwent 
a transformation. 'This catastrophe—and it was a great one 
to so poetical a nature—aroused her latent acumen and spirit 
of mischief, and her suitors were to find her a formidable ad- 
versary. or, in fact, in any girl, if her heart is chilled, 
her head grows clear; she then observes everything with a 
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certain swiftness of judgment and a spirit of mockery, such as 
Shakespeare has admirably painted in the person of Beatrice 
in Much Ado about Nothing. Modeste was seized by intense 
disgust of mankind, since the most distinguished of them had 
deceived her hopes. In love, what a woman mistakes for dis- 
gust is simply seeing clearly; but in matters of feeling no 
woman, especially no young girl, ever sees truly. When she 
ceases to admire, she contemns. So Modeste, after going 
through fearful tortures of mind, inevitably put on the armor 
on which, as she declared, she had stamped the word Con- 
tempt; thenceforward she could look on as a disinterested 
spectator at what she called the Farce of Suitors, although 
she filled the part of leading lady. More especially was she 
bent on pertinaciously humiliating Monsieur de la Briere. 

“Modeste is saved,” said Madame Mignon to her husband 
with a smile. “She means to be revenged on the false 
Canalis by trying to fall in love with the true one.” 

This was, indeed, Modeste’s plan. It was so obvious that 
her mother, to whom she confided her vexation, advised 
her to treat Monsieur de la Briére with oppressive civility. 

“These two young fellows,” said Madame Latournelle on 
the Saturday, “have no suspicion of the troop of spies at their 
heels, for here are eight of us to keep an eye on them.” 

“What, my dear—two?” cried little Latournelle; “there 
are three of them!—Gobenheim is not here yet, so I may 
speak.” 

Modeste had looked up, and all the others, following her 
example, gazed at the notary. 

“A third lover, and he is a lover, has put himself on the 
list-——” 

“Bless me!” said Charles Mignon. 

“But he is no less a person,” the notary went on pompously, 
“than His Lordship Monsieur le Duc d’Hérouville, Marquis 
de Saint-Séver, Duc de Nivron, Comte de Bayeux, Vicomte 
d’Essigny, High Equerry of France, and Peer of the Realm, 
Knight of the Orders of the Spur and of the Golden Fleece, 
Grandee of Spain, and son of the last Governor ol Normandy. 
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—He saw Mademoiselle Modeste when he was staying with the © 


Vilquins, and he thenonly regretted—as his notary told me, who 
arrived yesterday from Bayeux—that she was not rich enough 
for him, since his father, on his return from exile, had found 
nothing left but his Chateau of Hérouville, graced by his 
sister’s presence.—The young Duke is three-and-thirty. Jam 
definitively charged to make overtures, Monsieur le Comte,” 
added Latournelle, turning respectfully to the Colonel. 

“Ask Modeste,” said her father, “whether she wishes to 
have another bird in her aviary; for, so far as I am concerned, 
I am quite willing that this fine gentleman equerry should 
pay his addresses to her.” 


Notwithstanding the care with which Charles Mignon 
avoided seeing anybody, stayed in the Chalet, and never went 
out but with Modeste, Gobenheim, whom they could hardly 
cease to receive at the Chalet, had gossiped about Dumay’s 
wealth; for Dumay, a second father to Modeste, had said to 
Gobenheim when he left his service, “I shall be my Colonel’s 
steward, and all my money, excepting what my wife may 
keep, will go to my little Modeste’s children.” 

So every one at le Havre had echoed the plain question that 
Latournelle had asked himself: 

“Must not Monsieur Charles Mignon have made an enor- 
mous fortune if Dumay’s share amounts to six hundred thou- 
sand francs, and if Dumay is to be his steward ?” 

“Monsieur Mignon came home in a ship of his own,” said 
the gossips on *Change, “loaded with indigo. The freight 
alone, not to mention the vessel, is worth more than he gives 
out to be his fortune.” 

The Colonel would not discharge the servants fe had so 
carefully chosen during his travels, so he was obliged to hire 
a house for six months in the lower part of Tngouvillé ; he had 
a body-servant, a cook, and a coachman—both negroes—and 
a mulatto woman and two mulatto men on whose faithful- 
ness he could rely. The coachman was inquiring for riding 
horses for mademoiselle and his master, and for carriage 
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horses for the chaise in which the Colonel and the Lieutenant 
had come home. This traveling carriage, purchased in Paris, 
was in the latest fashion, and bore the arms of la Bastie with 
a Count’s coronet. All these things, mere trifles in the eyes 
of a man who had been living, for four years, in the midst 
of the unbounded luxury of the Indies, of the Hong mer- 
chants, and the English at Canton, were the subject of com- 
ment to the traders of le Havre and the good folks of Graville 
and Ingouville. Within five days there was a hubbub of talk 
which flashed across Normandy like a fired train of gun- 
powder. 

“Monsieur Mignon has come home from China with 
millions,” was said at Rouen, “and it would seem that he has 
- become a Count in the course of his travels.” 

“But he was Comte de la Bastie before the Revolution,” 
somebody remarked. 

“So a Liberal, who for five-and-twenty years was known 
as Charles Mignon, is now called Monsieur le Comte! What 
are we coming to?” 

Thus, in spite of the reserve of her parents and intimates, 
Modeste was regarded as the richest heiress in Normandy, 
and all eyes could now see her merits. The Duc d’ Hérouville’s 
aunt and sister, in full drawing-room assembly at Bayeux, 
confirmed Monsieur Charles Mignon’s right to the arms and 
title of Count conferred on Cardinal Mignon, whose Cardinal’s 
hat and cords were, out of gratitude, assumed in place of a 
crest and supporters. These ladies had caught sight of Made- 
moiselle de la Bastie from the Vilquins’, and their solicitude 
for the impoverished head of the house at once scented an op- 
portunity. 

“Tf Mademoiselle de la Bastie is as rich as she is hand- 
some,” said the young Duke’s aunt, “she will be the best match 
in the province. And she, at any rate, is of noble birth!” 

The last words were a shot at the Vilquins, with whom 
they could not come to terms after enduring the humiliation 
of paying them a visit. 

Such were the little events which led to the introduction of 
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another actor in this domestic drama, contrary to all the laws 
of Aristotle and Horace. But the portrait and biography 
of this personage, so tardy in his appearance, will not detain 
us long, since he is of the smallest importance. Monsieur 
le Due will not fill more space here than he will in history. 

His Lordship Monsieur le Duc d’Hérouville, the fruit of the 
matrimonial autumn of the last Governor of Normandy, was 
born at Vienna in 1796, during the emigration. The old 
Marshal, who returned with the King in 1814, died in 1819 
without seeing his son married, though he was Duc de Nivron; 
he had nothing to leave him but the immense Chateau of 
Hérouville, with the park, some outlying ground and a farm, 
all painfully repurchased, and worth about fifteen thousand 
frances a year. Louis XVIII. gave the young Duke the post 
of Master of the Horse; and under Charles X. he received the 
allowance of twelve thousand francs a year granted to im- 
pecunious peers. 

But what were twenty-seven thousand francs a year for 
such a family? In Paris, indeed, the young Duke had the 
use of the Royal carriages, and his official residence at the 
King’s stables in the Rue Saint-Thomas du Louvre; his salary 
paid the expenses of the winter, and the twenty-seven thou- 
sand francs paid those of the summer in Normandy. 

Though this great man was still a bachelor, the fault was 
less his own than that of his aunt, who was not familiar with 
La TFontaine’s fables. Mademoiselle d’Hérouville’s pre- 
tensions were stupendous, quite out of harmony with the 
spirit of the age; for great names without money can hardly 
meet with any wealthy heiresses among the high French no- 
bility, which finds it difficult enough to enrich its sons, ruined 
by the equal division of property. 'To find an advantageous 
match for the young Duc d’Hérouville she should have culti- 
vated the great financial houses, and this haughty daughter 
of the noble house offended them all by her cutting speeches. 
During the early years of the Restoration, between 1817 and 
1825, while looking out for millions, Mademoiselle d’Hérou- 
ville refused Mademoiselle Mongenod, the banker’s daughter, 
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with whom Monsieur de Fontaine was content. And now, 
after various good matches had been marred by her pride, 
she had just decided that the fortune of the Nucingens had 
been amassed by too vile means to allow of her lending herself 
to Madame de Nucingen’s ambitious desire to see her daughter 
a duchess. The King, anxious to restore the splendor of the 
Hérouvilles, had almost made the match himself, and he 
publicly taxed Mademoiselle d’Hérouville with folly. Thus 
the aunt made her nephew ridiculous, and the Duke laid him- 
self open to ridicule. 
It is a fact that when the great things of humanity vanish 
they leave some fragments (frusteaux, Rabelais would call 
them) ; and the French nobility in our day shows too many 
fag-ends. In this long study of manners neither the clergy 
nor the nobility have anything to complain of. Those two 
great and magnificent social necessaries are well represented ; 
but would it not be false to the proud title of Historian to be 
other than impartial, to fail to show here the degeneracy of 
the race—just as you will elsewhere find the study of an 
émigré, the Comte de Mortsauf (le Lys dans la Vallée), and 
every noblest feature of the noble, in the Marquis d’Espard 
(?’Interdiction). 
_ How was it that a race of brave and strong men, that the 

house of d’Hérouville, which gave the famous Marshal to the 
| Royal cause, cardinals to the Church, captains to the Valois, 
and brave men to Louis XIV., ended in a frail creature 
smaller than Butscha? It is a question we may ask ourselves 
in many a Paris drawing-room, as we hear one of the great 
names of France announced, and see a little slender slip of 
_@ man come in who seems only to breathe, or a prematurely 
old fellow, or some eccentric being, in whom the observer 
seeks, but scarcely finds, a feature in which imagination can 
‘see a trace of original greatness. The dissipations of the 
reign of Louis XV., the orgies of that selfish time, have pro- 
‘duced the etiolated generation in which fine manners are the 
‘sole survivors of extinct great qualities. Style is the only 
inheritance preserved by the nobility. Thus, apart from cer- 
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tain exceptions, the defection which left Louis XVI. to perish 
may be to some extent explained by the miserable heritage of 
the reign of Madame de Pompadour. 

The Master of the Horse, a young man with blue eyes, 
fair, pale, and slight, had a certain dignity of mind; but his 
small size, and his aunt’s mistake in having led him to be 
uselessly civil to the Vilquins, made him excessively shy. The 
d’Hérouvilles had had a narrow escape of dying out in the 
person of a cripple (l’EHnfant maudit). But the Grand 


Marshal—as the family always called the d’Hérouville whom ~ 


Louis XIII. had created Duke—had married at the age of 
eighty-two, and, of course, the family had been continued. 
The young Duke liked women; but he placed them too high, 
he respected them too much, he adored them, and was not 
at his ease but with those whom no one respects. This char- 
acter had led to his living a twofold life. He avenged him- 
self on women of easy life for the worship he paid in the draw- 


ing-rooms, or, if you like, the boudoirs, of Saint-Germain. His | 


ways and his tiny figure, his weary face, his blue eyes, with 
their somewhat ecstatic expression, had added to the ridicule 
poured on him, most unjustly, for he was full of apprehensive- 
ness and wit; but his wit had no sparkle, and was never seen 
excepting when he was quite at his ease. Fanny Beaupré, 
the actress, who was supposed to be his highly paid and most 


intimate friend, used to say of him, “It is good wine, but so 


tightly corked up that you break your corkscrews.” 


The handsome Duchesse de Maufrigneuse, whom the Master 
of the Horse could only adore, crushed him by a speech which, | 
unluckily, was repeated, as all clever but ill-natured speeches 


are. 


keep in cotton wool.” 
Even his title of Master of the Horse would, by force of con- 


trast, make good King Charles X. laugh, though the Due 


d’Hérouville was a capital horseman. Men, like books, are 
sometimes valued too late. Modeste had had a glimpse of the; 


“He reminds me,” said she, “of a trinket, beautifully. 
wrought, but which we show more than we use, and always 
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Duke during his fruitless visit to the Vilquins, and as he 
went by, all these remarks involuntarily recurred to her mind; 
but in the position in which she now stood, she perceived 
how valuable the Duc d’Hérouville’s suit would be to save 
her from being at the mercy of a Canalis. 

“TI do not see,’ said she to Latournelle, “why the Duc 
d@’Hérouville should not be allowed to call. In spite of our 
indigence,” she added, with a mischievous glance at her father, 
“I am supposed to be an heiress. J shall have at last to 
publish a card of the field—Have you not noticed how 
Gobenheim’s looks have changed in thecourse of this week? He 
is in despair because he cannot set down his faithful attend- 
ance for whist to the score of mute admiration of me!” 

“Hush, my darling! here he is,” said Madame Latournelle. 

“Old Althor is in despair,” said Gobenheim to Monsieur 
Mignon as he came in. 

“What about?” asked the Comte de la Bastie. 

“Vilquin is going to fail, they say, and on Change here you 
are said to have several millions i 

“No one knows,” said Charles Mignon very drily, “what 
my obligations in India may amount to, and I do not care to 
admit the public to my confidence in business matters.— 
Dumay,”’ he added in his friend’s ear, “if Vilquin is in 
difficulties, we may be able to get the place back for what he 
gave for it in ready money.” 

Such was the state of affairs brought about by chance when, 
on Sunday morning, Canalis and la Briére, preceded by a 
courier, arrived at Madame Amaury’s villa. They were told 
that the Duc d’Hérouville and his sister had arrived on the 
previous Tuesday at a hired house in Graville, for the benefit 
of their health. This competition led to a jest in the town 
that rents would rise at Ingouville. 

“She will make the place a perfect hospital if this goes 
on!” remarked Mademoiselle Vilquin, disgusted at not be- 
coming a duchess. 

The perennial comedy of The Heiress, now to be performed 
at the Chalet, might certainly, from the frame of mind in 
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which it found Modeste, have been, as she had said in jest, a 
competition, for she was firmly resolved, after the overthrow 
of her illusions, to give her hand only to the man whose char- 
acter should prove perfectly satisfactory. 

On the morrow of their arrival, the rivals—still bosom 
friends—prepared to make their first visit to the Chalet that 
evening. They devoted the whole of Sunday and all Monday 
morning to unpacking, to taking possession of Madame 
Amaury’s house, and to settling themselves in it for a month. 
Besides, the poet, justified by his position as Minister’s ap- 
prentice in allowing himself some craft, had thought of every- 
thing; he wished to get the benefit of the excitement that 
might be caused by his arrival, of which some echoes might 
reach the Chalet. Canalis, supposed to be much fatigued, did 
not go out; la Briére went twice to walk past the Chalet, for he 
loved with a sort of desperation, he had the greatest dread of 
having repelled Modeste, his future seemed wrapped in thick 
clouds. 

The two friends came down to dinner on that Monday in 
array for their first visit, the most important of all. La 
Briére was dressed as he had been in church on that famous 
Sunday; but he regarded himself as the satellite to a planet, 
and trusted wholly to the chance of circumstances. Canalis, 
on his part, had not forgotten his black coat, nor his orders, 
nor the drawing-room grace perfected by his intimacy with 
the Duchesse de Chaulieu, his patroness, and with the finest 
company of the Faubourg Saint-Germain. Canalis had at- 
tended to every detail of dandyism, while poor Ernest was 
prepared to appear in the comparative carelessness of a hope- 
less man. 

As he waited on the two gentlemen at table, Germain could 
not help smiling at the contrast. At the second course he 
came in with a diplomatic, or, to be exact, a disturbed air. 

“Monsieur le Baron,” said he to Canalis in a low voice, “did 
you know that Monsieur the Master of the Horse is coming to 
Graville to be cured of the same complaint as you and Mon- 
sieur de la Briére?” 
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“The little Duc d’Hérouville?” cried Canalis. 

Hes, e197" 

“Can he have come for Mademoiselle de la Bastie ?” asked la 
Briere, coloring. 

“For Mademoiselle Mignon,” replied Germain. 

“We are done!” cried Canalis, looking at la Briére. 

“Ah!” Hrnest eagerly replied, “that is the first time you 
have said we since we left Paris. Till this moment you have 
said J.” 

“You know me!” cried Melchior with a burst of laughter. 
“Well, we are not in a position to hold our own against an 
officer of the Household, against the titles of Duke and Peer, 
nor against the marsh-lands which the Privy Council has just 
conferred, on the strength of my report, on the House of 
Hérouville.” 

“His Highness,” said la Briére with mischievous grav- 
ity, “offers you a plum of consolation in the person of his 
sister.” 

Just at this moment the Comte de la Bastie was an- 
nounced. The two young men rose to receive him, and la 
Briére hastened to meet him and introduce Canalis. 

“Tt had to return the visit you paid me in Paris,” said 
Charles Mignon to the young Referendary, “and I knew that 
by coming here I should have the added pleasure of seeing 
one of our great living poets.” 

“Great ?—monsieur,” the poet replied with a smile; “there 
ean be nothing great henceforth in an age to which the reign 
of Napoleon was the preface. ‘To begin with, we are a perfect 
tribe of so-called great poets. And besides, second-rate talent 
apes genius so well that it has made any great distinction 
impossible.” 

“And is that what has driven you into politics?” asked the 
Comte de la Bastie. 

“Tt is the same in that field too,” said Canalis. “There will 
be no more great statesmen; there will be only men who are 
more or less in touch with events. Under the system pro- 
duced by the Charter, monsieur, which regards the schedule 
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of the rates you pay as a patent of nobility, there is nothing 
substantial but what you went to find in China—a fortune.” 

Melchior, well pleased with himself, and satisfied with the 
impression he was making on his future father-in-law, now 
turned to Germain. 

“Give us coffee in the drawing-room,” said he, bowing to 
the merchant to leave the dining-room. 

“T must thank you, Monsieur le Comte,” said la Briére, 
“for having spared me the embarrassment of not knowing 
how I might introduce my friend at your house. To your 
kind heart you add a happy wit 

“Oh, such wit as is common to the natives of Provence,” 
said Mignon. 

““Ah, you come from Provence?” cried Canalis. 





“Forgive my friend,” said la Briére; “he has not studied 


the history of the la Basties as I have.” 

At the word friend, Canalis shot a deep look at Ernest. 

“Tf your health permits,” said the Provengal to the great 
poet, “I claim the honor of receiving you this evening under 
my roof. It will be a day to mark, as the ancients have it, 
albo notanda lapillo. 'Though we are somewhat shy of re- 
ceiving so great a glory in so small a house, you will gratify 
my daughter’s impatience, for her admiration has led her even 
to set your verses to music.” 

“You possess what is better than glory,” said Canalis. 
“You have beauty in your home, if I may believe Ernest.” 

“Oh, she is a good girl, whom you will find quite provin- 
cial,” said the father. 

“Provincial as she is, she has a suitor in the Duc d’Hérou- 
ville,’ cried Canalis in a hard tone. 

“Oh,” said Monsieur Mignon, with the deceptive frankness 
of a southerner, “I leave my daughter free to choose. Dukes, 
princes, private gentlemen, they are all the same to me, even 
men of genius. I will pledge myself to nothing; the man 
my Modeste may prefer will be my son-in-law, or rather my 
son,” and he looked at la Briére. ‘“‘Madame de la Bastie is a 
German; she cannot tolerate French etiquette, and I allow 
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myself to be guided by my two women. I would always rather 
ride inside a carriage than on the box. We can discuss such 
serious matters in jest, for we have not yet seen the Duc 
d’Hérouville, and I do not believe in marriages arranged by 
proxy any more than in suitors forced on girls by their 
parents.” 

“That is a declaration equally disheartening and encourag- 
ing to two young men who seek in marriage the philosopher’s 
stone of happiness,” said Canalis. 

“Do not you think it desirable, necessary, and indeed good 
policy, to stipulate for perfect liberty for the parents, the 
daughter, and the suitors?” said Charles Mignon. 

Canalis, at a glance from la Briére, made no reply, and the 
conversation continued on indifferent subjects. After walk- 
ing two or three times round the garden, the father with- 
drew, begging the two friends to pay their visit. 

“That is our dismissal,” cried Canalis. “You understood it 
as I did. After all, in his place I should not hesitate be- 
tween the Master of the Horse and either of us, charming 
fellows as we may be.” 

“I do not think so,” said la Briére. “I believe that the 
worthy officer came simply to gratify his own impatience to 
see you, and to declare his neutrality while opening his 
house to us. Modeste, bewitched by your fame, and misled 
as to my identity, finds herself between Poetry and hard 
Fact. It is my misfortune to be the hard Fact.” 

“Germain,” said Canalis to the servant who came in to clear 
away the coffee, “order the carriage round. We will go 
out in half an hour, and take a drive before going to the 
Chalet.” 


The two young men were equally impatient to see Mo- 
deste, but la Briére dreaded the meeting, while Canalis looked 
forward to it with a confidence inspired by conceit. Hrnest’s 
impulsive advances to her father, and the flattery by which 
he had soothed the merchant’s aristocratic pride while showing 
up the poet’s awkwardness, made Canalis determine that he 
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would play a part. He resolved that he would display all his 
powers of attraction, but at the same time affect indifference, 
seem to disdain Modeste, and so goad the girl’s vanity. A 
disciple of the beautiful Duchesse de Chaulieu, he here showed 
himself worthy of his reputation as a man who knew women 
well; though he did not really know them, since no man does 
who is the happy victim of an exclusive passion. While the 
luckless Ernest, sunk in a corner of the carriage, was crushed 
by the terrors of true love and the anticipated wrath, scorn, 
contempt—all the hghtnings of an offended and disappointed 
girl—and kept gloomy silence, Canalis, not less silent, was 
preparing himself, like an actor studying an important part 
in a new play. 

Neither of them certainly looked like a happy man. 

For Canalis, indeed, the matter was serious. To him the © 
mere fancy for marrying involved the breach of the serious 
friendship which had bound him for nearly ten years to the 
Duchesse de Chaulieu. ‘Though he had screened his journey 
under the common excuse of overwork—in which no woman 
ever believes, even if it is true—his conscience troubled him 
somewhat; but to la Briére the word Conscience seemed so 
Jesuitical that he only shrugged his shoulders when the poet 
spoke of his scruples. 

“Your conscience, my boy, seems to me to mean simply 
your fear of losing the gratifications of vanity, some solid ad- 
vantages, and a pleasant habit in sacrificing Madame de 
Chaulieu’s affection; for, if you are successful with Modeste, 
you will certainly have nothing to regret in the aftermath of 
a passion so constantly reaped during these eight years past. 
If you tell me that you are afraid of offending your pro- 
tectress, should she learn the real reason of your visit here, 
I can easily believe you. ‘To throw over the Duchess and fail 
at the Chalet is staking too much! And you mistake the 
distress of this alternative for remorse !” 

“You know nothing about sentiment!” cried Canalis, 
nettled, as a man always is when he asks for a compliment 
and hears the truth. 
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“That is just what a bigamist would say to a dozen jury- 
men,” said la Briére, laughing. 

This epigram made a yet more disagreeable impression on 
Canalis; he thought la Briére much too clever and too free 
for a secretary. 

The arrival of a handsome carriage, with a coachman in 
Canalis’ livery, made all the greater sensation at the Chalet, 
because the two gentlemen were expected, and all the persons 
of this tale, excepting only the Duke and Butscha, were as- 
sembled there. 

“Which is the poet ?” asked Madame Latournelle of Dumay, 
as they stood in the window bay, where she had posted her- 
self on hearing the carriage wheels. 

“The one who marches like a drum-major,” replied the 
cashier. 

“Ah, hah!” said the lady, studying Melchior, who strutted 
like a man on whom the world has its eye. 

Though rather severe, Dumay’s judgment—a simple soul, 
if ever man was—had hit the mark. Canalis was, morally 
speaking, a sort of Narcissus; this was the fault of the great 
lady who flattered him immensely, and spoilt him as women 
older than their adorers always will flatter and spoil men. 
A woman past her first youth, who means to attach a man per- 
manently, begins by glorifying his faults, so as to make all 
rivalry impossible; for her rival cannot at once be in the 
secret of that subtle flattery to which a man so easily becomes 
accustomed. Coxcombs are the product of this feminine in- 
dustry, when they are not coxcombs by nature. 

Hence Canalis, caught young by the beautiful Duchess, jus- 
tified himself for his airs and graces by telling himself that 
they pleased a woman whose taste was law. Subtle as these 
shades of feeling are, it is not impossible to render them. Thus 
Melchior had a real talent for reading aloud, which had been 
much admired, and too flattering praise had led him into an 
exaggerated manner, which neither poet nor actor can set 
bounds to, and which made de Marsay say—always de Marsay 
—that he did not declaim, but brayed out his verses, so fully 
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would he mouth the vowels as he listened to himself. To use 
the slang of the stage, he pumped himself out, and made too 
long pauses. He would examine his audience with a knowing 
look, and give himself self-satisfied airs, with the aids to 
emphasis of “sawing the air” and “windmill action”—pict- 
uresque phrases, as the catchwords of Art always are. Ca- 
nalis indeed had imitators, and was the head of a school in this 
style. This melodramatic emphasis had slightly infected his 
conversation and given it a declamatory tone, as will have 
been seen in his interview with Dumay. When once the mind 
has become foppish, manners show the influence. Canalis 
had come at last to a sort of rhythmic gait, he invented at- 
titudes, stole looks at himself in the glass, and made his 
language harmonize with the position he assumed. He - 
thought so much of the effect to be produced, that more than 
once Blondet, a mocking spirit, had bet he would pull him 
up short—and had done it—merely by fixing a set gaze on the 
poet’s hair, or boots, or the tail of his coat. 

At the end of ten years these antics, which at first had 
passed under favor of youthful exuberance, had grown stale, 
and all the more so as Melchior himself seemed somewhat 
worn. Fashionable life is as fatiguing for men as for women, 
and perhaps the Duchess’ twenty years’ seniority weighed on 
Canalis more than on her; for the world saw her still hand- 
some, without a wrinkle, without rouge, and without heart. 
Alas! neither men nor women have a friend to warn them 
at the moment when the fragrance of modesty turns rancid, 
when a caressing look is like a theatrical trick, when the 
expressiveness of a face becomes a grimace, when the 
mechanism of their liveliness shows its rusty skeleton. 
Genius alone can renew its youth like the serpent, and in 
grace, as in all else, only the heart never grows stale. Persons 
of genuine feeling are single-hearted. Now in Canalis, as we 
know, the heart was dry. He wasted the beauty of his gaze 
by assuming at inappropriate moments the intensity that deep 
thought gives to the eyes. 

And, then, praise to him was an article of exchange, in 
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which he wanted to have all the advantage. His way of pay- 
ing compliments, which charmed superficial persons, to those 
of more refined taste might seem insultingly commonplace, 
and the readiness of his flattery betrayed a set purpose. In 
fact, Melchior lied like a courtier. To the Duc de Chaulieu, 
who had proved an ineffective speaker when, as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, he had been obliged to mount the Tribune, 
Canalis had unblushingly said, “Your Excellency was sub- 
lime !” 

Many men like Canalis might have had their affectations 
eradicated by failure administered in small doses. ‘Trifling, 
indeed, as such faults are in the gilded drawing-rooms of the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain—where everyone contributes a 
quota of absurdities, and this kind of audacity, artificiality, 
inflation if you will, has a background of excessive luxury 
and magnificent dresswhich is perhaps an excuse for it—they 
are monstrously conspicuous in the depths of the country, 
where what is thought ridiculous is the very opposite of all 
this. Canalis, indeed, at once pompous and mannered, could 
not now metamorphose himself; he had had time to set in the 
mould into which the Duchess had cast him, and he was, more- 
over, very Parisian, or, if you prefer it, very French. The 
Parisian is amazed that everything, everywhere, is not what it 
is in Paris, and the Frenchman that it is not what it is 
in France. Good taste consists in accommodating oneself 
to the manners of other places without losing too much of 
one’s native character, as Alcibiades did—the model of a gen- 
tleman. ‘True grace is elastic. It yields to every circum- 
stance, it is in harmony with every social atmosphere, 
it knows how to walk in the street in a cheap dress, remarkable 
only for its fitness, instead of parading the feathers and gaudy 
hues which some vulgar people flaunt. 

Now, Canalis, influenced by a woman who loved him for her 
own sake rather than for his, wanted to be himself a law, and 
to remain what he was wherever he might go. He believed 
that he carried his private public with him—a mistake shared 
by some other great men in Paris. 
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While the poet made a studied entrance into the little draw- 
ing-room, la Briére sneaked in like a dog that is afraid of 
being beaten. 

“Ah, here is my soldier!” said Canalis, on seeing Dumay, 
after paying Madame Mignon his respects, and bowing to the 
other women. “Your anxicties are relieved, I hope?” he went 
on, offering him his hand with a flourish. “But the sight of 
mademoiselle sufficiently explains their gravity. I spoke only 
of earthly beings, not of angels.” 

The hearers by their expression asked for a clue to this 
riddle. 

“Yes, I shall regard it as a triumph,” the poet went on, 
understanding that everybody wanted an explanation, “that 
I succeeded in alarming one of those men of iron whom Na- 
poleon succeeded in finding to form the piles on which he 
tried to found an empire too vast to be permanent. Only 
time can serve to cement such a structure !—But have I any 
right to boast of my triumph? I had nothing to do with 
it; it was the triumph of fancy over fact. Your battles, 
dear Monsieur Dumay; your heroic cavalry charges, Mon- 
sieur le Comte; in short, War, was the form assumed by Na- 
poleon’s thoughts. And of all these things what remains? 
The grass that grows over them knows nothing of them, nor 
will harvests mark the spot; but for history, but for writing, 
the future might know nothing of this heroic age! Thus 
your fifteen years of struggle are no more than ideas, and 
that is what will save the Empire; poets will make a 
poem of it. A land that can win such battles ought to be 
able to sing them !” 

Canalis paused to collect, by a sweeping glance at their 
faces, the tribute of admiration due to him from these country 
folks. 

“You cannot doubt, monsieur,” said Madame Mignon, 
“how much I regret being unable to see you, from the way you 
indemnify me by the pleasure I feel in listening to you.” 

Modeste, dressed as she had been on the day when this 
story opens, having made up her mind to think Canalis 
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sublime, sat speechless, and dropped her embroidery, which 
hung from her fingers at the end of the needleful of cotton. 

““Modeste, this is Monsieur de la Briére.—Monsieur Ernest 
—my daughter,” said Charles Mignon, thinking that the 
secretary was thrown rather too much into the background. 

The young lady bowed coldly to Ernest, giving him a look 
intended to convey to the whole party that she had never 
seen him before. 

“T beg your pardon,” said she, without a blush, “the fer- 
vent admiration I profess for our greatest poet is, in my 
friends’ eyes, a sufficient excuse for my having seen no one 
else.” 

The clear young voice, with a ring in it like the famous 
tones of Mademoiselle Mars, enchanted the poor Referendary, 
already dazzled by Modeste’s beauty, and in his amazement 
he spoke a few words which, had they been true, would 
have been sublime: i : 

“But he is my friend,” said he. 

“Then you will have forgiven me,” she replied. 

“He is more than a friend,” cried Canalis, taking Ernest 
by the shoulder, and leaning on him as Alexander leaned on 
Hephaestion. “We love each other like two brothers——” 

Madame Latournelle cut the poet short in the middle of his 
speech by saying to her husband: 

“Surely monsieur is the gentleman we saw in church ?” 

“Why not?” said Charles Mignon, seeing Ernest color. 

Modeste gave no sign, but took up her work again. 

“You may be right; I have been twice to le Havre,” said la 
Briére, sitting down by the side of Dumay. 

Canalis, bewildered by Modeste’s beauty, misunderstood 
the admiration she expressed, and flattered himself that his 
efforts had been perfectly successful. 

“T should think a man of genius devoid of beart if he had 
not about him some attached friend,” said Modeste, to revive 
the subject interrupted by Madame Latournelle’s awkward- 
ness. 

“Mademoiselle, Ernest’s devotion is enough to make me 
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believe that I am good for something,” said Canalis. “For 
my dear Pylades is full of talent; he was quite half of the 
greatest Minister we have had since the Peace. ‘Though he 
fills a distinguished position, he consents to be my tutor in 
politics. He teaches me business, he feeds me with his 
experience, while he might aspire to the highest office. Oh! 
he is much superior to me ‘i 

At a gesture from Modeste, Melchior added gracefully: 

“The poetry I write he bears in his heart; and if I dare 
speak so to his face, it is because he is as diffident as a nun.” 

“Come, come, that will do,” said la Briére, who did not 
know how to look. “My dear fellow, you might be a mother 
wanting to get her daughter married.” 

“How can you think, monsieur, of becoming a politician?” 
said Charles Mignon to Canalis. 

“For a poet it is abdication!” said Modeste. ‘Politics are 
the stand-by of men without imagination.” 

“Nay, mademoiselle, in these days the Tribune is the grand- 
est stage in the world; it has taken the place of the lists of 
chivalry ; it will be the meeting-place of every kind of intellect, 
as of old the army was of every form of courage.” 

Canalis had mounted his war-horse; for ten minutes he 
declaimed on the subject of political life:—Poetry was the 
preface to a statesman. In these days the orator’s province 
was lofty generalization ; he was the pastor of ideas. If a poet 
could show his countrymen the road of the future, did he 
cease to be himself? He quoted Chateaubriand, asserting 
that he would some day be more important on his political 
than on his literary side. The French Chambers would be 
the guiding ight of humanity. Contests by words henceforth 
had taken the place of fighting on the battlefield. Such or 
such a sitting had been a second Austerlitz, and the speakers 
had risen to the dignity of generals; they spent as much of 
their life, courage, and strength, they wore themselves out 
as much as generals in war. Was not speech almost the 
most exhausting expenditure of vital power that man could 
indulge in, ete., etc. 
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This long harangue, made up of modern commonplace, but 
clothed in high-sounding phrases, newly-coined words, and 
intended to prove that the Baron de Canalis must some day 
be one of the glories of the Tribune, made a deep impression 
on the notary, on Gobenheim, on Madame Latournelle, and 
Madame Mignon. Modeste felt as if she were at the play 
and fired with enthusiasm for the actor, exactly as Ernest 
was in her presence; for though the secretary knew all these 
fine phrases by heart, he was listening to them by the light 
of the girl’s eyes, and falling in love to the verge of madness. 
To this genuine lover Modeste had eclipsed all the different 
Modestes he had pictured to himself when reading or answer- 
ing her letters. 

This visit, of which Canalis had fixed the limits beforehand, 
for he would not give his admirers time to get tired of him, 
ended by an invitation to dinner on the following Monday. 

“We shall no longer be at the Chalet,” said the Comte de la 
Bastie ; “it is Dumay’s home once more. I am going back to 
my old house by an agreement for six months, with the right 
of redemption, which I have just signed with Monsieur Vil- 
quin in my friend Latournelle’s office.” 

“TI only hope,” said Dumay, “that Vilquin may not be in 
a position to repay the sum you have lent him on it.” 

“You will be in a home suitable to your fortune,” said 
Canalis. 

“To the fortune I am supposed to have,” Charles Mignon 
put in. 

“Tt would be a pity,” said the poet, with a charming bow 
to Modeste, “‘that this Madonna should lack a frame worthy 
of her divine perfections.” 

This was all that Canalis said about Modeste, for he had 
affected not to look at her, and to behave like a man who is 
not at liberty to think of marriage. | 

“Oh, my dear Madame Mignon, he is immensely clever!” 
exclaimed the notary’s wife, when the gravel was heard 
crunching under the Parisians’ feet. 

“Is he rich? that is the question,” said Gobenheim. 
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Modeste stood at the window, not missing a single gesture — 
of the great poet’s, and never casting a glance on Ernest de 
la Briére. When Monsieur Mignon came into the room again, 
and Modeste, after receiving a parting bow from the two 
young men as the carriage turned, had resumed her seat, a 
deep discussion ensued, such as country people indulge in on 
Paris visitors after a first meeting. Gobenheim reiterated 
his remark, “Is he rich?” in reply to the trio of praise sung 
by Madame Latournelle, Modeste, and her mother. 

“Rich ?” retorted Modeste. “What can it matter? Cannot 
you see that Monsieur de Canalis is a man destined to fill 
the highest posts in the Government? He has more than 
wealth; he has the means of acquiring wealth !” 

“Fle will be an Ambassador or a Minister,” said Monsieur 
Mignon. 

“The taxpayers may have to pay for his funeral neverthe- 
less,” said little Latournelle. 

“Why ?” asked Charles Mignon. 

“He strikes me as being a man to squander all the fortunes 
which Mademoiselle Modeste so liberally credits him with the 
power of earning.” 

“How can Modeste help being liberal to a man who regards 
her as a Madonna?” said Dumay, faithful to the aversion 
Canalis had roused in him. 

Gobenheim was preparing the whist-table, with all the 
more eagerness because since Monsieur Mignon’s return La- 
tournelle and Dumay had allowed themselves to play for ten 
sous a point. 

“Now, my little darling,” said the father to his daughter 
in the window recess, “you must own that papa thinks of 
everything. In a week, if you send orders this evening to 
the dressmaker you used to employ in Paris and to your other 
tradesmen, you may display yourself in all the magnificence of 
an heiress, while I take time to settle into our old house. You 
shall have a nice pony, so take care to have a habit made—the 
Master of the Horse deserves that little attention.” 

“All the more so as we must show our friends the country,” 
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said Modeste, whose cheeks were recovering the hues of 
health. 

“The secretary,” said Madame Mignon, “is not much to 
speak of.” 

“He is a little simpleton,” said Madame Latournelle. “The 
poet was attentive to everybody. He remembered to thank 
Latournelle for finding him a house, by saying to me that he 
seemed to have consulted a lady’s taste. And the other stood 
there as gloomy as a Spaniard, staring hard, looking as if he 
could swallow Modeste. If he had looked at me go, I should 
have been frightened.” 

“He has a very pleasant voice,’ Madame Mignon observed. 

“Ffe must have come to le Havre to make inquiries about 
the house of Mignon for the poet’s benefit,” said Modeste, with 
a sly look at her father. “He is certainly the man we saw in 
church.” 

Madame Dumay and the Latournelles accepted this ex- 
planation of Ernest’s former journey. 


“T tell you what, Ernest,” said Canalis when they had gone 
twenty yards, “I see no one in the Paris world, not a single 
girl to marry, that can compare with this adorable creature !”’ 

“Oh! it is all settled,” replied la Briere, with concentrated 
bitterness; “she loves you—or, if you choose, she will love 
you. Your fame half won the battle. In short, you have 
only to command. You can go there alone next time; Mo- 
deste has the deepest contempt for me, and she is right; but 

I do not see why I should condemn myself to the torture of 
- going to admire, desire, and adore what I never can possess.” 
After a few condoling speeches, in which Canalis be- 
_ trayed his satisfaction at having produced a new edition of 
Cesar’s famous motto, he hinted at his wish to be “off” with 
the Duchesse de Chaulieu. La Briére, who could not endure 
_ the conversation, made an excuse of the loveliness of a rather 
doubtful night to get out and walk; he flew like a madman to ‘ 
| the cliffs, ae he stayed till halt. past ten, given up to a 
| sort of frenzy, sometimes walking at a great pace and spout- 
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ing soliloquies, sometimes standing still or sitting down, with- 
out observing the uneasiness he was giving to two coastguards 
on the lookout. After falling in love with Modeste’s mental 
culture and aggressive candor, he now added his adoration 
of her beauty, that is to say, an unreasoning and inexplicable 
passion to all the other causes that had brought him ten 
days ago to church at le Havre. 

Then he wandered back to the Chalet, where the Pyrenean 
dogs barked at him so furiously that he could not allow 
himself the happiness of gazing at Modeste’s windows. In 
love, all these thing are of no more account than the under- 
painting covered by the final touches is to the painter; but 
they are nevertheless the whole of love, as concealed pains- 
taking is the whole of art; the outcome is a great painter and — 
a perfect lover, which the public and the woman worship at 
last—often too late. 

“Well!” cried he aloud, “TI will stay, I will endure. I shall 
see her and love her selfishly, for my own joy! Modeste will 
be my sun, my life, I shall breathe by her breath, I shall 
rejoice in her joys, I shall pine over her sorrows, even if she 
should be the wife of that egoist Canalis ‘4 

“That is something like love, monsieur!’’ said a voice pro- 
ceeding from a bush by the wayside. “Bless me! is every- 
body in love with Mademoiselle de la Bastie ?” 

Butscha started forth and gazed at la Briére. Ernest 
sheathed his wrath as he looked at the dwarf in the moonlight, 
and walked on a few steps without replying. ; 

“T'wo soldiers serving in the same company should be on © 
better terms than that,’ said Butscha. “If you are not in 
love with Canalis, I am not very sweet on him myself.” 

“He is my friend,” said Ernest. 
“Oh! then you are the little secretary ?” replied the hunch- — 
back. ) 

“T would have you to know, monsieur,” said la Briére, “that — 
I am no man’s secretary. I have the honor to call myself 
councillor to one of the High Courts of Justice of this realm.” 

“I have the honor, then, of making my bow to Monsieur 
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de la Briére,” said Butscha. “I have the honor to call my- 
self head clerk to Maitre Latournelle, the first notary in le 
Havre, and I certainly am better off than you are-—Yes—for 
I have had the happiness of seeing Mademoiselle Modeste de 
la Bastie almost every afternoon for the last four years, and 
I propose to live within her ken as one of the King’s household 
lives at the Tuileries. If I were offered the throne of Russia, 
I should reply, ‘I like the sun too well !—Is not that as much 
as to say, monsieur, that I care for her more than for myself 
—with all respect and honor? And do you suppose that the 
high and mighty Duchesse de Chaulieu will look with a 
friendly eye on the happiness of Madame de Canalis, when her 
maid, who is in love with Monsieur Germain, and is already 
uneasy at that fascinating valet’s long absence at le Havre, 
as she dresses her mistress’ hair complains Yo 

“How do you know all this?” said la Briére, interrupting 
him. 

“Tn the first place, I am a notary’s clerk,” replied Butscha. 
“And have you not observed that I have a hump? © It is full 
of ingenuity, monsieur. I made myself cousin to Made- 
moiselle Philoxene Jacmin, of Honfleur, where my mother 
was born, also a Jacmin—there are eleven branches of Jacmins 
at Honfleur.—And so my fair cousin, tempted by the hope of 
a highly improbable legacy, told me a good many things.” 

“And the Duchess is vindictive?” said la Briere. 

“As vengeful as a queen, said Philoxéne. She has not yet 
forgiven the Duke for being only her husband,” replied 
Butscha. “She hates as she loves. I am thoroughly informed 
as to her temper, her dress, her tastes, her religion, and her 
meannesses, for Philoxéne stripped her body and soul. I went 
to the Opera to see Madame de Chaulieu, and I do not regret 
my ten francs—I am not thinking of the piece. If my 
hypothetical cousin had not told me that her mistress had 
seen fifty springs, I should have thought it lavish to give her 
thirty ; she has known no winter, my lady the Duchess !” 

“True,” said la Briére, “she is a cameo preserved by the 


_ onyx.—Canalis would be in great difficulties if the Duchess 
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knew of his plans; and I hope, monsieur, that you will go no 
further in an espionage so unworthy of an honest man.” 

“Monsieur,” said Butscha proudly, “to me Modeste is the 
State. Ido not spy, I forestall! The Duchesse de Chaulieu 
will come here if necessary, or will remain quietly where she 
is if I think it advisable.” 

“Vou fide 

8 ee 
_ “And by what means ?” asked la Briére. 

“Ah, that is the question,” said the little hunchback. He 
plucked a blade of grass. “This little plant imagines that 
man builds palaces for its accommodation, and one day it 
dislodges the most firmly cemented marble, just as the popu- 
lace, having found a foothold in the structure of the feudal 
system, overthrew it. The power of the weakest that can 
creep in everywhere is greater than that of the strong man 
who relies on his cannon. ‘There are three of us, a Swiss 
league, who have sworn that Modeste shall be happy, and who 
would sell our honor for her sake.—Good-night, monsieur. If 
you love Mademoiselle de la Bastie, forget this conversation, 
and give me your hand to shake, for you seem to me to have 
a heart!—I was pining to see the Chalet; I got here just as 
she put out her candle. I saw you when the dogs gave 
tongue, I heard you raging ; and so I took the liberty of telling 
you that we serve under the same colors, in the regiment 
of loyal devotion 1” 

“Good,” replied la Briére, pressing the hunchback’s hand. 
“Then be kind enough to tell me whether Mademoiselle Mo- 
deste ever fell in love with a man before her secret cor- 
respondence with Canalis ?” 

“Oh!” cried Butscha, “the mere question is an insult !— 
And even now who knows whether she is in love? Does she 
herself know? She has rushed into enthusiasm for the mind, 
the genius, the spirit of this verse-monger, this vendor of 
literary pinchbeck ; but she will study him—we shall all study 
him; I will find some means of making his true character 
peep out from beneath the carapace of the well-man- 
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nered man, and we shall see the insignificant head of his 
ambition and his vanity,” said Butscha, rubbing his hands. 
“Now, unless mademoiselle is mad enough to die of it i 

- “Oh, she sat entranced before him as if he were a miracle!” 
cried la Briére, revealing the secret of his jealousy. 

“Tf he is really a good fellow, and loyal, and loves her, if 
he is worthy of her,” Butscha went on, “if he gives up his 
Duchess, it is the Duchess I will spread a net for !—There, 
my dear sir, follow that path, and you will be at home in 
ten minutes.” 

But Butscha presently turned back and called to the hapless 
Ernest, who, as an ardent lover, would have stayed all night 





. to talk of Modeste. 


“Monsieur,” said Butscha, “I have not yet had the honor of 
seeing our great poet; I am anxious to study that splendid 
phenomenon in the exercise of his functions; do me the kind- 
ness to come and spend the evening at the Chalet the day 
after to-morrow; and stay some time, for a man does not 
completely betray himself in an hour. I shall know, before 
any one, if he loves, or ever will love, or ever could love 
Mademoiselle Modeste.” 

“You are very young to——” 

“To be a professor!” said Butscha, interrupting la Briére. 
“Ah, monsieur, the deformed come into the world a hundred’ 
years old. Besides, a sick man, you see, when he has been 
ill a long time, becomes more knowing than his doctor; he 
understands the ways of the disease, which is more than a 
conscientious doctor always does. Well, in the same way, 
a man who loves a woman while the woman cannot help 
scorning him for his ugliness or his misshapen person, is at 
last so qualified in love that he could pass as a seducer, as the 
sick man at last recovers his health. Folly alone is incurable. 
—Since the age of six, and I am now five-and-twenty, I have 
had neither father nor mother; public charity has been my 
mother, and the King’s commissioner my father.—Nay, do not 
be distressed,” he said, in reply to Ernest’s expression, “I am 
less miserable than my position——— Well, since I was six 
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years old, when the insolent eyes of a servant of Madame 
Latournelle’s told me I had no right to wish to love, I have 
loved and have studied women. I began with ugly ones— 
it is well to take a bull by the horns. So I took for the first 
subject of my studies Madame Latournelle herself, who has 
been really angelic to me. I was perhaps wrong; however, 
so it was. I distilled her in my alembic, and I at last dis- 
eovered hidden in a corner of her soul this idea, ‘I am not as 
ugly as people think !’—And in spite of her deep piety, by 
working on that idea, I could have led her to the brink of the 
abyss—to leave her there.” 

“And have you studied Modeste ?” 

“T thought I had told you,” replied the hunchback, “that 
my life is hers, as France is the King’s! Now do you under- © 
stand my playing the spy in Paris? I alone know all the 
nobleness and pride, the unselfishness, and unexpected sweet- 
ness that lie in the heart and soul of that adorable creature 
—the indefatigable kindness, the true piety, the hght-heart- 
edness, information, refinement, affability A 

Butscha drew out his handkerchief to stop two tears from 
falling, and la Briere held his hand for some time. 

“T shall live in her radiance! It comes from her, and. it 
ends in me, that is how we are united, somewhat as nature Is 
to God by light and the word.—Good-night, monsieur, I never 
chattered so much in my life; but seeing you below her 
windows, I guessed that you loved her in my way.” 

Butscha, without waiting for an answer, left the unhappy 
lover, on whose heart this conversation had shed a mysterious 
balm. Ernest determined to make Butscha his friend, never 
suspecting that the clerk’s loquacity was chiefly intended to 
open communications with Canalis’ house. In what a flow 
and ebb of thoughts, resolutions, and schemes was Hrnest 
lapped before falling asleep; and his friend Canalis was sleep- 
ing the sleep of the triumphant, the sweetest slumber there is 
next to that of the just. 

At breakfast the friends agreed to go together to spend 
the evening of the following day at the Chalet, and be 
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initiated into the mild joys of provincial whist. To get rid 
of this day they ordered the horses, both warranted to ride 
and drive, and ventured forth into a country certainly as 
unknown to them as China; for the least known thing in 
France to a Frenchman, is France. 

As he reflected on his position as a lover rejected and 
scorned, the secretary made somewhat such a study of him- 
self as he had been led to make by the question Modeste had put 
to him at the beginning of their correspondence. Though mis- 
fortune is supposed to develop virtues, it only does so in 
virtuous people; for this sort of cleaning up of the conscience 
takes place only in naturally cleanly persons. La Briére de- 
termined to swallow his griefs with Spartan philosophy, to 
preserve his dignity, and never allow himself to be betrayed 
into a mean action; while Canalis, fascinated by such an 
enormous fortune, vowed to himself that he would neglect 
nothing that might captivate Modeste. Egoism and unselfish- 
ness, the watchwords of these two natures, brought them by a 
moral law, which sometimes has whimsical results, to behave 
In opposition to their characters. The selfish man meant to 
“act self-sacrifice, the man who was all kindness would take 
refuge on the Aventine Hill of pride. This phenomenon 
may also be seen in politics. Men often turn their natures 
inside out, and not infrequently the public do not know the 
right side trom the wrong. 

After dinner they heard aya Germain that the Master of 
the Horse had arrived; he was introduced at the Chalet that 
evening by Monsieur "“Latournelle. Mademoiselle d’Hérou- 
ville managed to offend the worthy lawyer at once, by sending 
a message through a footman, desiring him to call at her 
house, instead of simply sending her nephew to take up the 
lawyer, who would certainly have talked till his dying day 
of the visit paid by the Master of the Horse. So when his 
lordship offered to take him to Ingouville in his carriage, the 
little notary merely said that he must return home to ac- 
company his wife. Seeing by his sullen manner that there 
was something wrong, the Duke graciously replied, “If you 
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will allow me, I shall have the honor of going round to fetch 
Madame Latournelle.” | 

In spite of an emphatic shrug of his despotic aunt’s 
shoulders, the Duke set out with the little notary. In- 
toxicated with the delight of seeing a magnificent carriage at 
her door, and men in the royal livery to let down the steps, 
the lawyer’s wife did not know which way to turn for her 
gloves, her parasol, her bag, and her dignity, when it was 
announced to her that the Master of the Horse had come to 
fetch her. As soon as she was in the carriage, while pour- 
ing out civilities to the little Duke, she suddenly exclaimed 
with kindly impulse: 

“Oh, and Butscha ?” 

“Bring Butscha too,” said the Duke, smiling. 

As the harbor-men, who had collected round the dazzlng 
vehicle, saw these three little men with that tall meagre 
woman, they looked at each other and laughed. 

“Tf you stuck them together end to end, perhaps you might 
make a man tall enough for that long May-pole,” said a sailor 
from Bordeaux. 

“Have you anything else to take with you, madame,” the 
Duke asked jestingly, as the footman stood waiting for his 
orders. 

“No, monseigneur,” replied she, turning scarlet, and look- 
ing at her husband as much as to say, ““What have I done 
wrong?” 

“His Lordship,” said Butscha, “does me too much honor in 
speaking of me as a thing; a poor clerk like me is a nameless 
object.” 

Though he spoke lightly, the Duke colored and made no 
reply. Grand folks are always in the wrong to bandy jests 
with those below them. Banter is a game, and a game 
implies equality. And, indeed, it is to obviate the unpleasant 
results of such a transient familiarity that, when the game 
is over, the players have a right not to recognize each other. 

The Duke’s visit to le Havre was ostensibly for the settle- 
ment of an immense undertaking, namely, the reclaiming of 
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a vast tract of land, left dry by the sea between two streams, 
of which the ownership had just been confirmed to the Hérou- 
ville family by the High Court of Appeal. The proposed 
scheme was no less a matter than the adjustment of sluice 
gates to two bridges, to drain a tract of mud flats extend- 
ing for about a kilometre, with a breadth of three or four 
hundred acres, to embank roads and dig dikes. When the 
Due d’Hérouville had explained the nature and position of the 
Jand, Charles Mignon observed that he would have to wait 
till nature had enabled the soil to settle by the consolidation 
of its still shifting natural constituents. 

“Time, which has providentially enriched your estate, Mon- 
sieur le Duc, must be left to complete its work,” said he, in 
conclusion. “You will do well to wait another fifty years 
before setting to work.” 

“Do not let that be your final opinion, Monsieur le Comte,” 
said the Duke. “Come to Hérouville, see, and judge for 
yourself.” 

Charles Mignon replied that some capitalist would need 
to look into the matter with a cool head; and this remark had 
given Monsieur d’Hérouville an excuse for calling at the 
Chalet. 

Modeste made a deep impression on him; he begged the 
favor of a visit from her, saying that his ine and sister had 
heard of her, and would be happy to make her acquaintance. 
On this, Charles Mignon proposed to introduce his daughter 
to the two ladies, and invited them to dine with him on the 
day when he should be re-established in his former home; 
this the Duke accepted. The nobleman’s blue ribbon, his 
title, and, above all, his rapturous glances, had their effect 
on Modeste; still, she was admirably calm in speech, manner, 
and dignity. The Duke when he left seemed loath to depart, 
but he had received an invitation to go to the Chalet every 
evening, on the pretext that, of course, no courtier of Charles 
X. could possibly endure an evening without a game of whist. 

So, on the following evening, Modeste was to see her three 
admirers all on the stage at once. 
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Say what she will, it is certainly flattering to a girl to see 
several rivals fluttering around her, men of talent, fame, or 
high birth, all trying to shine and please her, though the 
logic of the heart will lead her to sacrifice everything to 
personal predilection. Even if Modeste should lose credit 
by the admission, she owned, at a later day, that the feelings 
expressed in her letters had paled before the pleasure of see- 
ing three men, so different, vying with each other—three 
men, each of whom would have done honor to the most exact- 
ing family pride. At the same time, this luxury of vanity 
gave way before the misanthropical spirit of mischief en- 
gendered by the bitter affront which she already thought of 
merely as a disappointment. So when her father said to 
her with a smile: 

“Well, Modeste, would you like to be a duchess ?” 

“Tll fortune has made me philosophical,” she replied, with a 
mocking courtesy. 

“You are content to be Baroness?” said Butscha. 

“Or Viscountess ?” replied her father. 

“How could that be?” said Modeste quickly. 

“Why, if you were to accept Monsieur de la Briére, he 
would certainly have influence enough with the King to get 
leave to take my title and bear my arms.” 

“Oh, if it is a matter of borrowing a disguise, he will make 
no difficulties !” replied Modeste bitterly. 

Butscha did not understand this sarcasm, of which only 
Monsieur and Madame Mignon and Dumay knew the mean- 
ing. 

“As soon as marriage is in question, every man assumes a 
disguise,” said Madame Latournelle, “the women set them the 
example. Hver since I can remember I have heard it said, 
‘Monsieur this or mademoiselle that is making a very good 
match’—so the other party must be making a bad one, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Marriage,” said Butscha, “is like an action at law; one side 
is always left dissatisfied ; and if one party deceives the other, 
half the married couples one sees certainly play the farce at 
the cost of the other.” 
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“Whence you conclude, Sire Butscha?” asked Modeste. 

“That we must always keep our eyes sternly open to the 
enemy’s movements,” replied the clerk. 

“What did I tell you, my pet?” said Charles Mignon, allud- 
ing to his conversation with his daughter on the seashore. 

“Men, to get married,” said Latournelle, “play as many 
parts as mothers make their daughters play in order to gef 
them off their hands.” 

“Then you think stratagem allowable?” said Modeste. 

“On both sides,’ cried Gobenheim. “Then the game is 
even.” 

This conversation was carried on in a fragmentary manner, 
between the deals, and mixed up with the opinions each one 
allowed himself to express about Monsieur d’Hérouville, who 
was thought quite good-looking by the little notary, by little 
Dumay, and by little Butscha. 

“T see,’ said Madame Mignon, with a smile, “that Ma- 
dame Latournelle and my husband are quite monsters here !” 

“Happily for him the Colonel is not excessively tall,” re- 
plied Butscha, while the lawyer was dealing, “for a tall man 
who is also intelligent is always a rare exception.” 

But for this little discussion on the legitimate use of matri- 
monial wiles, the account of the evening so anxiously ex- 
pected by Butscha might seem lengthy ; but wealth, for which 
so much secret meanness was committed, may perhaps lend 
to the minutiew of private life the interest which is always 
aroused by the social feeling so frankly set forth by Hrnest in 
his reply to Modeste. 


In the course of the next morning Desplein arrived. He 
stayed only so long as was needful for sending to le Havre for 
a relay of post-horses, which were at once put in—about an 
hour. After examining Madame Mignon, he said she would 
certainly recover her sight, and fixed the date for the opera- 
tion a month later. This important consultation was held, 
of course, in the presence of the family party at the Chalet, 
all anxiously eager to hear the decision of the Prince of 
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Science. The illustrious member of the Academy of Science 
asked the blind woman ten short questions, while examining 
her eyes in the bright ight by the window. Modeste, amazed 
at the value of time to this famous man, noticed that his 
traveling chaise was full of books, which he intended to read 
on the way back to Paris, for he had come away on the previous 
evening, spending the night in sleeping and traveling. 

The swiftness and clearness of Desplein’s decisions on every 
answer of Madame Mignon’s, his curt speech, his manner, all 
gave Modeste, for the first time, any clear idea of a man of 
genius. She felt the enormous gulf between Canalis, a man 
of second-rate talents, and Desplein, a more than superior 
mind. 


A man of genius has in the consciousness of his talent, and — 


the assurance of his fame, a domain, as it were, where his 
legitimate pride can move and breathe freely without in- 
commoding other people. Then the incessant conflict with 
men and things gives him no time to indulge the coquettish 
conceits in which the heroes of fashion indulge, as they 
hastily reap the harvest of a passing season, while their 
vanity and self-love are exacting and irritable, like a sort of 
custom-house alert to seize a toll on everything that passes 
within its ken. 

Modeste was all the more delighted with the great surgeon 
because he seemed struck by her extreme beauty—he, under 
whose hands so many women had passed, and who for years 
had been scrutinizing them with the lancet and microscope. 

“It would really be too bad,” said he, with the gallantry 
which he could so well assume, in contrast to his habitual 
abruptness, “that a mother should be deprived of seeing such a 
lovely daughter.” 

Modeste herself waited on the great surgeon at the simple 
luncheon he would accept. She, with her father and Dumay, 
escorted the learned man, for whom so many sick were long- 
ing, as far as the chaise which waited for him at the side gate, 
and there, her eyes beaming with hope, she said once more to 
Desplein: 


- 
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“Then dear mamma will really see me?” 

“Yes, my pretty Will-o’-the-Wisp, I promise you she shall,” 
he replied, with a smile; “and I am incapable of deceiving you, 
for I too have a daughter.” 

The horses whirled him off as he spoke the words, which 
had an unexpected touch of feeling. Nothing is more be- 
witching than the unforeseen peculiar to very clever men. 

This visit was the event of the day, and it left a track of 
light in Modeste’s soul. The enthusiastic child admired with- 
out guile this man whose life was at everybody’s command, 
and in whom the habit of contemplating physical suffering 
had overcome every appearance of egoism. 

In the evening, when Gobenheim, the Latournelles, Canalis, 
Ernest, and the Due d’Hérouville had assembled, they con- 
gratulated the Mignon family on the good news given them by 
Desplein. Then, of course, the conversation, led by Modeste, 
as we know her from her letters, turned on this man whose 
genius, unfortunately for his glory, could only be appreciated 
by the most learned men and the Medical Faculty. And 
Gobenheim uttered this speech, which is in our days the 
sanctifying anointing of genius in the ears of economists and 
bankers: 

“He makes enormous sums.” 

“He is said to be very greedy !” replied Canalis. 

The praise lavished on Desplein by Modeste annoyed the 
poet. Vanity behaves like Woman. They both believe that 
they lose something by praise or affection bestowed on another. 
Voltaire was jealous of the wit of a man whom Paris admired 
for two days, just as a duchess takes offence at a glance be- 
stowed on her waiting maid. So great is the avarice of these 
two feelings, that they feel robbed of a pittance bestowed on 
the poor. : 

“And do you think, monsieur,” asked Modeste, with a smile, 
“that a genius should be measured, by the ordinary standard ?” 

“It would first be necessary, perhaps,” said Canalis, “to 
define a man of genius. One of his prime characteristics 1s 
inventiveness—the invention of a type, of a system, of a 
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power. Napoleon was an inventor, apart from his other char- — 
acteristics of genius. He invented his method of warfare. 
Walter Scott is an inventor, Linnzus was an inventor, so are 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire and Cuvier. Such men are geniuses 
above all else. They renew, or expand, or modify science or 
art. But Desplein is a man whose immense talent consists 
in applying laws that were previously discovered; in de- 
tecting, by natural intuition, the final tendency of every 
temperament, and the hour marked out by nature for the 
performance of an operation. He did not, like Hippocrates, 
lay the foundations of Science itself. He has not discovered a 
system, like Galen, Broussais, or Rasori. His is the genius 
of the executant, like Moscheles on the piano, Paganini on the 
violin, or Farinelli on his own larynx—men who display im- 
mense powers, but who do not create music. Between 
Beethoven and Madame Catalani you will allow that to him 
should be awarded the crown of genius and suffering; to her a 
vast heap of five-franc pieces. We can pay our debt to one, 
while the world must for ever remain in debt to the other! 
We owe more and more to Moliére every day, and we have 
already overpaid Baron.” 

“It seems to me that you are giving too large a share to 
ideas, my dear fellow,” said la Briére, in a sweet and gentle 
voice that was in startling contrast to the poet’s peremptory 
style, for his flexible voice had lost its insinuating tone and 
assumed the dominant ring of rhetoric. “Genius ought to be 
estimated chiefly for its utility. Parmentier, Jacquard, and 
Papin, to whom statues will one day be erected, were also men 
of genius. ‘They have in a certain direction altered, or will 
alter, the face of nations. From this point of view Desplein 
will always appear in the eyes of thinking men accompanied 
by a whole generation whose tears and sufferings have been 
alleviated by his mighty hand.” 

That Ernest should have expressed this opinion was enough 
to prompt Modeste to contest it. 

“In that case, monsieur,” said she, “the man who should 
find means to reap corn without spoiling the straw, by a ma- 
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chine that should do the work of ten laborers, would be a man 
of genius ?” 

“Oh yes, my child,” said Madame Mignon, “he would be 
blessed by the poor, whose bread would then be cheaper; and 
he whom the poor bless is blessed by God.” 

“That is to give utility the preference over art,” said Mo- 
deste, with a toss of her head.” 

“But for utility,” said her father, “on what would art be 
founded? On what basis would it rest, on what would the 
poet live, and who would give him shelter, who would pay 
him ?” 

“Oh, my dear father, that is quite the view of a merchant 
captain, a Philistine, a counter-jumper. That Gobenheim or 
Monsieur de la Briére should hold it I can understand; they 
are interested in the solution of such social problems; but you, 
whose life has been so romantically useless to your age, since 
your blood spilt on the soil of Europe, and the terrible suffer- 
ings required of you by a Colossus, have not hindered France 
from losing ten departments which the Republic had con- 
quered,—how can you subscribe to a view so excessively out of 
date, as the Romantics haveit? It is easy to see that you have 
dropped from China.” 

The disrespect of Modeste’s speech was aggravated by the 
scornful and contemptuous flippancy of the tone in which she 
intentionally spoke, and which astonished Madame Latour- 
nelle, Madame Mignon, and Dumay. Madame Latournelle, 
though she opened her eyes wide enough, could not see what 
Modeste was driving at; Butscha, who was as alert as a spy, 
looked significantly at Monsieur Mignon on seeing his face 
flush with deep and sudden indignation. 

“A little more, mademoiselle, and you would have failed in 
respect to your father,” said the Colonel with a smile, en- 
lightened by Butscha’s glance. “That is what comes of 
spoiling a child.” 

“T am an only daughter!” she retorted insolently. 

“Unique!” said the notary, with emphasis. 

“Monsieur,” said Modeste to Latournelle, “my father is 
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very willing that I should educate him. He gave me life, I 
give him wisdom—he will still be my debtor.” | 

“But there is a way of doing it—and, above all, a time for 
it,” said Madame Mignon. 

“But mademoiselle is very right,” said Canalis, rising, and 
placing himself by the chimney-piece in one of the finest 
postures of his collection of attitudes. “God in His foresight 
has given man food and clothing, and has not directly en- 
dowed him with Art! He has said to man, “T’o eat, you must 
stoop to the earth; to think, you must uplift yourself to Me!’ 
—We need the life of the soul as much as the life of the body. 
Hence there are two forms of utility—obviously we do not 
wear books on our feet. From the utilitarian point of view, 
a canto of an epic is not to compare with a bowl of cheap soup 
from a charity kitchen. The finest idea in the world cannot 
take the place of the sail of a ship. An automatic boiler, no 
doubt, by lifting itself two inches, supplies us with calico 
thirty sous a yard cheaper; but this machine and the in- 
ventions of industry do not breathe the life of the people, and 
will never tell the future that it has existed ; whereas Egyptian 
art, Mexican art, Greek or Roman art, with their master- 
pieces, stigmatized as useless, have borne witness to the exist- 
ence of these nations through a vast space of time in places 
where great intermediate nations have vanished without leav- 
ing even a name-card, for lack of men of genius! Works of 
genius form the summum of a civilization, and presuppose 
a great use. You, no doubt, would not think a pair of boots 
better in itself than a drama, nor prefer a windmill to the 
Church of Saint-Ouen? Well, a nation is moved by the same 
spirit as an individual, and man’s favorite dream is to survive 
himself morally, as he reproduces himself physically. What 
survives of a nation is the work of its men of genius. 

“At this moment France is a vigorous proof of the truth of 
this proposition. She is assuredly outdone by Hngland in 
industry, commerce, and navigation; nevertheless, she leads 
the world, I believe, by her artists, her gifted men, and the 
taste of her products. There is not an artist, not a man of 
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mark anywhere, who does not come to Paris to win his patent 
of mastery. ‘There is at this day no school of painting but in 
France; and we shall rule by the Book more surely perhaps, 
and for longer, than by the Sword. 

“Under Ernest’s system the flowers of luxury would be 
suppressed—the beauty of woman, music, painting, and 
poetry. Society would not, indeed, be overthrown; but who 
would accept life on such terms? All that is useful is horrible 
and ugly. ‘The kitchen is indispensable in a house, but you 
take good care never to stay in it; you live in a drawing-room, 
ornamented, as this is, with perfectly superfluous things. Of 
what use are those beautiful pictures and all this carved wood- 
work? Nothing is beautiful but what we feel to be useless. 
We have called the sixteenth century the age of the 
Renaissance with admirable accuracy of expression. That 
century was the dawn of a new world; men will still talk of it 
when some preceding ages are forgotten, whose sole merit 
will be that they have existed—like the millions of beings that 
are of no account in a generation.” 

“Guenille, soit! ma guenille mest chére’—“A poor thing, 
but mine own,” said the Duc d’Hérouville playfully, during 
the silence that followed this pompous declamation of prose. 

“But,” said Butscha, taking up the cudgels against Canalis, 
“does the art exist which, according to you, is the sphere in 
which genius should disport itself? Is it not rather a mag- 
nificent fiction which social man is madly bent on believing? 
What need have I for a landscape in Normandy hanging in 
my room, when I can go and see it so well done by God? We 
have in our dreams finer poems than the Iliad. For a very 
moderate sum I can find at Valognes, at Carentan, as in 
Provence, at Arles, Venuses quite as lovely as Titian’s. ‘The 
Police News publishes romances, different indeed from Walter 
Scott’s, but with terrible endings, in real blood, and not in 
ink. Happiness and virtue are far above art and genius!” 
“Bravo, Butscha!” cried Madame Latournelle. 

“What did he say?” asked Canalis of la Briére, ceasing 
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to watch Modeste, in whose eyes and attitude he read the 


delightful evidence of her artless admiration. 

The scorn with which he had been treated, and, above all, 
the girl’s disrespectful speech to her father, had so depressed 
the unhappy la Briére that he made no reply; his gaze, sadly 
fixed on Modeste, betrayed absorbed meditation. The little 
clerk’s argument was, however, repeated with some wit by the 
Due d’Hérouville, who ended by saying that the raptures of 
Saint Theresa were far superior to the inventions of Lord 
Byron. 

“Oh, Monsieur le Duc,” remarked Modeste, “that is wholly 
personal poetry, while Lord Byron’s or Moliére’s is for the 
benefit of the worl ii 

“Then you must make your peace with the Baron,” inter- 
rupted her father quickly. “Now you are insisting that genius 
is to be useful, as much so as cotton; but you will, perhaps, 
think logic as stale and out of date as your poor old father.” 

Butscha, la Briére, and Madame Latournelle exchanged 
half-laughing glances, which spurred Modeste on in her career 
of provocation, all the more because for a moment she was 
checked. 

“Nay, mademoiselle,” said Canalis with a smile, “we have 
not fought nor even contradicted each other. Every work of 
art, whether in literature, music, painting, sculpture, or 
architecture, carries with it a positive social utility, like that 
of any other form of commercial produce. Art is the truest 
form of commerce; it takes it for granted. A book in these 
days helps its writer to pocket about ten thousand francs, and 
its production involves printing, paper-making, type-found- 
ing, and the booksellers’ trade; that is to say, the occupation 
of thousands of hands. The performance of a symphony’ by 
Beethoven or of an opera by Rossini demands quite as many 
hands, machines, and forms of industry. : 

“The cost of a building is a still more tangible answer to 
the objection. It may, indeed, be said that works of genius 
rest on a very costly basis, and are necessarily profitable to 
the working man.” 
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Fairly started on this text, Canalis talked on for some min- 
utes with a lavish use of imagery, and reveling in his own 
words; but it befell him, as often happens with great talkers, 
to find himself at the end of his harangue just where he 
started, and agreeing with la Briére, though he failed to 
perceive it. 

“T discern with pleasure, my dear Baron,” said the little 
Duke slily, “that you will make a great constitutional Min- 
ister.” 

“Oh,” said Canalis, with an ostentatious flourish, “what do 
we prove by all our discussions? The eternal truth of this 
axiom, “‘Hverything is true and everything is false.” Moral 
truths, like living beings, may be placed in an atmosphere 
where they change their appearance to the point of being 
unrecognizable ?” 

“Society lives by condemned things,” said the Duc d’ Hérou- 
ville. 

“What flippancy!” said Madame Latournelle in a low voice 
to her husband. 

“He is a poet,” said Gobenheim, who overheard her. 

Canalis, who had soared ten leagues above his audience, and 
who was, perhaps, right in his final philosophical dictum, 
took the sort of chill he read on every face for a symptom 
of ignorance; but he saw that Modeste understood him, and 
was content, never discerning how offensive such a monologue 
is to country folks, whose one idea is to prove to Parisians 
the vitality, intelligence, and good judgment of the provinces. 

“Ts it long since you last saw the Duchesse de Chaulieu?” 
asked the Duke of Canalis, to change the subject. 

“T saw her six days ago,” replied Canalis. 

“And she is well?” 

“Perfectly well.” 

“Remember me to her, pray, when you write.” 

“T hear she is charming,’ Modeste remarked to the Duke. 

“Monsieur le Baron,” said he, “knows more about that than 
J do.” 

“She is more than charming,” said Canalis, accepting the 
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Duke’s perfidious challenge. “But I am partial, mademoi- 
selle ; she has been my friend these ten years. I owe to her all 
that may be good in me; she has sheltered me from the perils 
of the world. Besides, the Duc de Chaulieu started me in the 
way Iam going. But for their influence the King and Prin- 
cesses would often have forgotten a poor poet as I am; my 
affection, therefore, is always full of gratitude.” 

And he spoke with tears in his voice. 

“How much we all ought to love the woman who has 
inspired you with such sublime song and such a noble senti- 
ment,” said Modeste with feeling. “Can one conceive of a 
poet without a Muse?” 

“THe would have no heart,” said Canalis; “he would write 
verse as dry as Voltaire’s—who never loved any one but 
Voltaire.” 

“When I was in Paris,” said Dumay, “did you not do me 
the honor of assuring me that you felt none of the feelings 
you expressed ?” 

“A straight hit, my worthy soldier,” replied the poet with a 
smile; “but you must understand that at the same time it is 
allowable to have a great deal of heart in the intellectual life 
as well as in real life. A man may express very fine senti- 
ments without feeling them, or feel them without being able 
to express them. La Briére, my friend here, loves to dis- 
traction,” said he generously, as he looked at Modeste. “I, 
who love at least as much as he does, believe—unless I am 
under an illusion—that I can give my passion a literary form 
worthy of its depth.—Still, I will not answer for it, mademoi- 
selle,” said he, turning to Modeste with a rather over elaborate 
grace, “that I shall not be bereft of wits by to-morrow if 

And thus the poet triumphed over every obstacle, burning 
in honor of his love the sticks they tried to trip him up with, 
while Modeste was dazzled by this Parisian brilliancy, which 
was unfamiliar to her, and which lent a glitter to the orator’s 
rhetoric. 

“What a mountebank!” said Butscha in a whisper to 
Latournelle, after listening to a magniloquent tirade on the 
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Catholic religion, and the happiness of having a pious wife, 
poured out in response to an observation from Madame 
Mignon. 

Modeste had a bandage over her eyes; the effect of his 
delivery, and the attention she intentionally devoted to 
Canalis, prevented her perceiving what Butscha saw and 
noted—the declamatory tone, the lack of simplicity, rant tak- 
ing the place of feeling, and all the incoherence which 
prompted the clerk’s rather too severe epithet. 

While Monsieur Mignon, Dumay, Butscha, and Latournelle 
wondered at the poet’s want of sequence, overlooking, indeed, 
the inevitable digressions of conversation, which in France 
is always very devious, Modeste was admiring the poet’s versa- 
tility, saying to herself as she led him to follow the tortuous 
windings of her fancy, “He loves me!” 

Butscha, like all the other spectators of this performance, 
as we must call it, was struck by the chief fault of all egoists, 
which Canalis shows a little too much, like all men who are 
accustomed to speechify in drawing-rooms. Whether he 
knew beforehand what the other speaker meant to say, or 
merely did not listen, or had the power of listening while 
thinking of something else, Melchior wore the look of inatten- 
tion which is as disconcerting to another man’s flow of words 
as it is wounding to his vanity. 

Not to attend to what is said is not merely a lack of polite- 
ness; it is an expression of contempt. And Canalis carries 
this habit rather too far, for he often neglects to reply to a 
remark that requires an answer, and goes off to the subject he 
is absorbed in without any polite transition. Though this 
form of impertinence may be accepted without protest from a 
man of position, it nevertheless creates a leaven of hatred and 
vengeful feeling at the bottom of men’s hearts; in an equal, 
it may even break up a friendship. 

When by any chance Melchior compels himself to listen, 
he falls into another failing—he only lends himself, he does 
not give himself up. Nothing in social intercourse pays better 
than the bestowal of attention. “Blessed are they that hear !”’ 
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is not only a precept of the Gospel, it is also an excellent spec- 
ulation; act on it, and you will be forgiven everything, even 
vices. Canalis took much upon him in the intention of charm- 
ing Modeste; but while he was sacrificing himself to her, he 
was himself all the while with the others. 

Modeste, pitiless for the ten persons she was martyrizing, 
begged Canalis to read them some piece of his verse; she 
wanted to hear a specimen of that much-praised elocution. 

Canalis took the volume offered him by Modeste and cooed 
—for that is the correct word—the poem that is supposed to 
be his finest, an imitation of Moore’s “Loves of the Angels,” 
entitled “Vitalis,” which was received with some yawns by 
Mesdames Latournelle and Dumay, by Gobenheim, and the 
cashier. 

“Tf you play whist well, monsieur,” said Gobenheim, offer- 
ing him five cards spread out in a fan, “I have never met with 
so accomplished a gentleman.” 

The question made every one laugh, for it was the expres- 
sion of the common wish. 

“I play it well enough to be able to end my days in a 
country town,” replied Canalis. ‘There has, I dare say, been 
more of literature and conversation than whist players care 
to have,” he added in an impertinent tone, flinging the book 
on to the side table. 

This incident shows what dangers are incurred by the hero 
of a salon when, like Canalis, he moves outside his orbit ; he is 
then in the case of an actor who is a favorite with one par- 
ticular public, but whose talent is wasted when he quits his 
own stage and ventures on to that of a superior theatre. 

The Baron and the Duke were partners; Gobenheim played 
with Latournelle. Modeste sat down at the great poet’s elbow, 
to the despair of Ernest, who marked on the capricious girl’s 
countenance the progress of Canalis’ fascination. La Briére 
had not known the power of seduction possessed by Melchior, 
and often denied by nature to genuine souls, who are gener- 
ally shy. This gift demands a boldness and readiness of 
spirit which might be called the acrobatic agility of the mind; 
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it even allows of a little part-playing; but is there not, 
morally speaking, always something of the actor in a poet? 
There is, indeed, a wide difference between expressing feelings 
we do not experience though we can imagine them in all their 
variety, and pretending to have them when they seem 
necessary to success on the stage of private life; and yet, 
if the hypocrisy needful to a man of the world has cankered 
the poet, he easily transfuses the powers of his talent into the 
expression of the required sentiment, just as a great man who 
has buried himself in solitude at last finds his heart overflow- 
ing into his brain. 

“He is playing for millions,” thought la Briére in an- 
guish; “and he will act passion so well that Modeste will be- 
lieve in it!” 

And instead of showing himself more delightful and wittier 
than his rival, la Briére, like the Duc d’Hérouville, sat 
gloomy, uneasy, and on the watch; but while the courtier was 
studying the heiress’ vagaries, Ernest was a prey to the misery 
of black and concentrated jealousy, and had not yet won a 
single glance from his idol. He presently went into the 
garden for a few minutes with Butscha. 

“Tt is all over, she is crazy about him,” said he. “I am 
worse than disagreeable—and, after all, she is right! Canalis 
is delightful, he is witty even in his silence, he has passion 
in his eyes, poetry in his harangues in 

“Ts he an honest man?” asked Butscha. 

“Oh yes,” replied la Briére. “He is loyal, chivalrous, and 
under Modeste’s influence he is quite capable of getting over 
the little faults he has acquired under Madame de Chaulieu 
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“You are a good fellow!” exclaimed the little hunchback. 
“But is he capable of loving—will he love her?” 

“T do not know ” replied Ernest. “Has she mentioned 
me?” he asked after a short silence. 

“Yes,” said Butscha, and he repeated what Modeste had 
said about borrowing a disguise. 

The young fellow threw himself on a seat and hid his face 
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in his hands. He could not restrain his tears, and would not 
let Butscha see them; but the dwarf was the man to guess 
them. 

“What is wrong, monsieur?” said he. 

“She is right!” cried la Briére, suddenly sitting up. “I 
am a wretch.” 

He told the story of the trick he had been led into by 
Canalis, explaining to Butscha that he had wished to unde- 
ceive Modeste before she had unmasked ; and he overflowed in 
rather childish lamentations over the perversity of his fate. 
Butscha’s sympathy recognized this as love in its most vigor- 
ous and youthful artlessness, in its genuine and deep anxiety. 

“But why,” said he, “do you not make the best of yourself 
to Mademoiselle Modeste, instead of leaving your rival to 
prance alone?” 

“Ah! you evidently never felt your throat tighten as soon 
as you tried to speak to her,” said la Briére. “Do you not 
feel a sensation at the roots of your hair, and all over your 
skin, when she looks at you, even without seeing you?” 

“Still you have your wits about you sufficiently to be deeply 
grieved when she as good as told her father that he was an 
old woman.” 

“Monsieur, I love her too truly not to have felt it like a 
dagger-thrust when I heard her thus belie the perfection I 
ascribed to her !” 

“But Canalis, you see, justified her,” replied Butscha. 

“Tf she has more vanity than good feeling, she would not be 
worth regretting!” said Ernest. 

At this moment Modeste came out to breathe the freshness 
of the starlit night with Canalis, who had been losing at 
cards, her father, and Madame Dumay. While his daughter 
walked on with Melchior, Charles Mignon left her and came 
up to la Briére. 

“Your friend ought to have been an advocate, monsieur,” 
said he with a smile, and looking narrowly at the young man. 

“Do not be in a hurry to judge a poet with the severity you 
might exercise on an ordinary man, like me, for instance, 
Monsieur le Comte,” said la Briére. “The poet has his mis- 
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sion. He is destined by nature to see the poetical side of 
every question, just as he expresses the poetry of everything ; 
thus when you fancy that he is arguing against himself, he is 
faithful to his calling. He is a painter ready to represent 
either a Madonna or a courtesan. Moliére is alike right in his 
pictures of old men and young men, and Moliére certainly had 
a sound judgment. These sports of fancy which corrupt sec- 
ond-rate minds have no influence over the character of really 
great men.” 

Charles Mignon pressed the young fellow’s hand, saying, 
“At the same time, this versatility might be used by a man 
to justify himself for actions diametrically antagonistic, es- 
pecially in politics.” 

At this moment Canalis was saying in an insinuating voice, 
in reply to some saucy remark of Modeste’s: “Ah, mademoi- 
selle, never believe that the multiplicity of emotions can in 
any degree diminish strength of feeling. Poets, more than 
other men, must love with constancy and truth. In the first 
place, do not be jealous of what is called “The Muse.’ Happy 
is the wife of a busy man! If you could but hear the lamen- 
tations of the wives who are crushed under the idleness of 
husbands without employment, or to whom wealth gives much 
leisure, you would know that the chief happiness of a Parisian 
woman is liberty, sovereignty in her home. And we poets 
allow the wife to hold the sceptre, for we cannot possibly con- 
descend to the tyranny exerted by small minds. We have 


- something better to do.—If ever I should marry, which I 


vow is a very remote disaster in my life, I should wish my wife 
to enjoy the perfect moral liberty which a mistress always 
preserves, and which is perhaps the source of all her seductive- 
ness.” 

Canalis put forth all his spirit and grace in talking of love, 
marriage, the worship of woman, and arguing with Modeste, 
till presently Monsieur Mignon, who came to join them, 
seized a moment’s silence to take his daughter by the arm 
and lead her back to Ernest, whom the worthy Colonel had ad- 
vised to attempt some explanation. 


a 
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“Mademoiselle,” said Ernest in a broken voice, “I cannot 
possibly endure to remain here the object of your scorn. I do 
not defend myself, I make no attempt at justification; I only 
beg to point out to you that before receiving your flattering 
letter addressed to the man and not to the poet—your last 
letter—I desired, and by a letter written at le Havre I in- 
tended, to dispel the mistake under which you wrote. All 
the feelings I have had the honor of expressing to you are sin- 
cere. A hope beamed on me when, in Paris, your father told 
me that he was poor ;—but now, if all is lost, if nothing is left 
to me but eternal regrets, why should I stay where there is 
nothing for me but torture?—Let me only take away with 
me one smile from you. It will remain graven on my heart.” 

“Monsieur,” 
minded, “I am not the mistress here; but I certainly should 
deeply regret keeping any one here who should find neither 
pleasure nor happiness in staying!” 

She turned away, and took Madame Dumay’s arm to go 
back into the house. A few minutes later all the personages 
of this domestic drama, once more united in the drawing- 
room, were surprised to see Modeste sitting by the Duc 
d’Hérouville, and flirting with him in the best style of the 
most wily Parisienne. She watched his play, gave him advice 
when he asked it, and took opportunities of saying flattering 
things to him, placing the chance advantage of noble birth on 
the same level as that of talent or of beauty. 

Canalis knew, or fancied he knew, the reason for this ca- 
price: he had tried to pique Modeste by speaking of marriage 
as a disaster, and seeming to be averse to it; but like all who 
play with fire, it was he who was burnt. Modeste’s pride 


said Modeste, who appeared cold and absent- 


and disdain alarmed the poet; he came up to her, making a _ 
display of jealousy all the more marked because it was as- — 
sumed. Modeste, as implacable as the angels, relished the — 
pleasure she felt in the exercise of her power, and naturally 


carried it too far. The Duc d’Hérouville had never been so — 


well treated: a woman smiled on him! 
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At eleven o’clock, an unheard-of hour at the Chalet, thei ie 
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three rivals left, the Duke thinking Modeste charming, 
Canalis regarding her as a coquette, and la Briére heart- 
broken by her relentlessness. 


For a week the heiress still remained to her three admirers 
just what she had been on that evening, so that the poet 
seemed to have triumphed, in spite of the whims and freaks 
which from time to time inspired some hopes in the Duc 
d’Hérouville. Modeste’s irreverence to her father, and the 
liberties she took with him; her irritability towards her blind 
mother, as she half-grudgingly did her the little services which 
formerly had been the delight of her filial affection, seemed to 
be the outcome of a wayward temper and liveliness tolerated 
in her childhood. When Modeste went too far she would 
assert a code of her own, and ascribe her levity and fractious- 
ness to her spirit of independence. She owned to Canalis 
and the Duke that she hated obedience, and regarded this as 
an obstacle in the way of marriage, thus sounding her suitors’ 
character after the manner of those who pierce the soil to 
bring up gold, coal, stone, or water. 

“T will never find a husband,” said she, the day before that 
on which the family were to reinstate themselves in the Villa, 
“who will endure my caprices with such kindness as my 
father’s, which has never failed for an instant, or the in- 
dulgence of my adorable mother.” 

“They know that you love them, mademoiselle,’ said la 
Briére. 

“Be assured, mademoiselle, that your husband will know 
the full value of his treasure,” added the Duke. 

“You have more wit and spirit than are needed to break 
in a husband,” said Canalis, laughing. 

Modeste smiled, as Henri IV. may have smiled when, by 
extracting three answers to an insidious question, he had re- 
vealed to some foreign Ambassador the character of his three 
leading Ministers. 

On the day of the dinner, Modeste, led away by her prefer- 
ence for Canalis, walked alone with him for some time up and 
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down the graveled walk leading from the house to the lawn. 
with its flower-beds. It was easy to perceive, from the poet’s 
gestures and the young heiress’ demeanor, that she was lend- 
ing a favorable ear to Canalis, and the two Demoiselles 
d’Hérouville came out to interrupt a téte-d-téte that scandal- 
ized them. With the tact natural to women in such cases, 
they turned the conversation to the subject of the Court, of the 
high position conferred by an office under the Crown, ex- 
plaining the difference subsisting between an appointment 
to the Household and one held under the Crown; they 
tried, in fact, to intoxicate Modeste by appealing to her pride, 
and displaying to her one of the highest positions which a 
woman at that time could hope to attain. 

“To have a Duke in your son,” cried the old lady, “is a 
positive distinction. ‘The mere title is a fortune out of reach 
of reverses, to bequeath to your children.” 

“To what ill-fortune,” said Canalis, very ill-pleased at this 
interruption to his conversation, “must we attribute the small 
success that the Master of the Horse has hitherto achieved 
in the matter in which that title is supposed to be of most 
service aS supporting a man’s pretensions ?” 

The two unmarried ladies shot a look at Canalis as full of 
venom as a Viper’s fangs, but were so put out of countenance 
by Modeste’s sarcastic smile that they had not a word in 
reply. 

“The Master of the Horse,” said Modeste to Canalis, “has 
never blamed you for the diffidence you have learned from 
your fame; why then grudge him his modesty ?” 

“Also,” said the Duke’s aunt, “we have not yet met with a 
wife worthy of my nephew’s rank. Some we have seen who 
had merely the fortune that might suit the position; others 
who, without the fortune, had indeed the right spirit; and I 
must confess that we have done well to wait till God should 
give us the opportunity of making acquaintance with a young 
lady in whom should be united both the noble soul and the 
handsome fortune of a Duchesse d’Hérouville !” 

“My dear Modeste,” said Héléne d’Hérouville, walking 
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away a few steps with her new friend, “there are a thousand 
Barons de Canalis in the kingdom, and a hundred poets in 
Paris who are as good as he; and he is so far from being a 
great man, that I, a poor girl, fated to take the veil for lack of 
a dower, would have nothing to say to him !—And you do not 
know, I dare say, that he is a man who has, for the last ten 
years, been at the beck and call of the Duchesse de Chaulieu. 
Really, none but an old woman of sixty could put up with the 
endless little ailments with which, it is said, the poet is 
afflicted, the least of which was unendurable in Louis XVI. 
Still, the Duchess, of course, does not suffer from them as his 
wife would; he is not so constantly with her as a husband 
would be——” 

And so by one of the manceuvres peculiar to woman against 
woman, Héléene d’Hérouville whispered in every ear the 
calumnies which women, jealous of Madame de Chaulieu, 
propagated concerning the poet. This trivial detail, not rare 
in the gossip of young girls, shows that the Comte de la 
Bastie’s fortune was already made the object of ardent 
rivalry. 

Within ten days, opinions at the Chalet had varied con- 
siderably about the three men who aspired to Modeste’s hand. 
This change, wholly to the disadvantage of Canalis, was 
founded on considerations calculated to make the hero of any 
form of fame reflect deeply. When we see the passion with 
which an autograph is craved, it is impossible to doubt that 
public curiosity is strongly excited by celebrity. Most 
provincials, it is evident, have no very exact idea of the man- 
ner in which illustrious persons fasten their cravat, walk on 
the Boulevard, gape at the crows, or eat a cutlet; for, as soon 
as they see a man wearing the halo of fashion, or resplendent 
with popularity—more or less transient, no doubt, but always 
the object of envy—they are ready to exclaim, “Ah! so that is 
the thing!” or, “Well, that is odd!’ or something equally 
absurd. In a word, the strange charm that is produced by 
every form of renown, even when justly acquired, has no per- 
manence. ‘To superficial minds, especially to the sarcastic 
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and the envious, it is an impression as swift as a lightning- 
flash, and never repeated. Glory, it would seem, like the sun, 
is hot and luminous from afar, but, when we get near, it is 
as cold as the peak of an Alp. Perhaps a man is really great 
only to his peers; perhaps the defects inherent in the con- 
ditions of humanity are more readily lost to their eyes than to 
those of vulgar admirers. Thus, to be constantly pleasing, a 
poet would be compelled to display the deceptive graces of 
those persons who can win forgiveness for their obscurity 
by amiable manners and agreeable speeches, since, besides 
genius, the vapid drawing-room virtues and harmless domestic 
twaddle are exacted from him. 

The great poet of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, who re- 
fused to yield to this law of society, found that insulting in- 
difference soon took the place of the fascination at first caused 
by his conversation at evening parties. Cleverness too 
prodigally displayed produces the same effect on the mind as 
a shop full of cut glass has on the eyes; this sufficiently ex- 
plains that Canalis’ glitter soon wearied those people who, to 
use their own words, like something solid. ‘Then, under the 
necessity of appearing an ordinary man, the poet found many 
rocks ahead where la Briére could win the good opinion of 
those who, at first, had thought him sullen. They felt the 
desire to be revenged on Canalis for his reputation by making 
more of his friend. The most kindly people are so made. 
The amiable and unpretentious Referendary shocked nobody’s 
vanity; falling back on him, every one discerned his good 
heart, his great modesty, the discretion of a strong box, and 
delightful manners. On political questions the Duc d’Hérou- 
ville held Ernest far above Canalis. The poet, as erratic, 
ambitious, and mutable as Tasso, loved luxury and splendor, 
and ran into debt; while the young lawyer, even-minded, 
living prudently, and useful without officiousness, hoped for 
promotion without asking it, and was saving money mean- 
while. 

Canalis had indeed justified the good people who were 
watching him. For the last two or three days he had given 
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way to fits of irritability, of depression, of melancholy, with- 
out any apparent cause—the caprices of temper that come 
of the nervous poetical temperament. These eccentricities 
—as they are called in a country town—had their cause in the 
wrong, which each day made worse, that he was doing to the 
Duchesse de Chaulieu, to whom he knew he ought to write, 
without being able to make up his mind to do it; they were 
anxiously noted by the gentle American and worthy Madame 
Latournelle, and more than once came under discussion be- 
tween them and Madame Mignon. Canalis, knowing nothing 
of these discussions, felt their effect. He was no longer 
listened to with the same attention, the faces round him did 
not express the rapture of the first days, while Ernest was 
beginning to be listened to. For the last two days the poet 
had, therefore, been bent on captivating Modeste, and seized 
every moment when he could be alone with her to cast over 
her the tangles of the most impassioned language. Mo- 
deste’s heightened color plainly showed the two Demoiselles 
d’Hérouville with what pleasure the heiress heard insinuat- 
ing conceits charmingly spoken; and, uneasy at the poet’s 
rapid advances, they had recourse to the ultima ratio of women 
in such predicaments—to calumny, which rarely misses its 
aim when it appeals to vehement physical repulsion. 

As he sat down to dinner, the poet saw a cloud on his idol’s 
brow, and read in it Mademoiselle d’Hérouville’s perfidy ; so 
he decided that he must offer himself as a husband to Modeste 
at the first opportunity he should have of speaking to her. As 
he and the two noble damsels exchanged some subacid, though 
polite remarks, Gobenheim nudged Butscha, who sat next to 
him, to look at the poet and the Master of the Horse. 

“They will demolish each other,” said he in a whisper. 

“Canalis has genius enough to demolish himself unaided,” 
said the dwarf. 

In the course of the dinner, which was extremely splendid, 
and served to perfection, the Duke achieved a great triumph 
over Canalis. Modeste, whose riding-habit had arrived the 
evening before, talked of the various rides to be taken in the 
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neighborhood. In the course of the conversation that ensued 
she was led to express a strong wish to see a hunt—a pleasure 
she had never known. ‘The Duke at once proposed to ar- 
range a hunt for Mademoiselle Mignon’s benefit in one 
of the Crown forest-lands a few leagues from le Havre. 
Thanks to his connection with the Master of the King’s 
Hounds, the Prince de Cadignan, he had it in his power to 
show Modeste a scene of royal magnificence, to charm her by 
showing her the dazzling world of a Court, and making her 
wish to enter it by marriage. The glances exchanged by the 
Duke and the two Demoiselles d’Hérouville, which Canalis 
happened to catch, distinctly said, “The heiress is ours !”— 
enough to urge the poet, who was reduced to mere personal 
glitter, to secure some pledge of her affection without loss of © 
time. 

Modeste, somewhat scared at having gone further than she 
intended with the d’Hérouvilles, after dinner, when they were 
walking in the grounds, went forward a little distance in a 
rather marked manner, accompanied by Melchior. With a 
young girl’s not illegitimate curiosity, she allowed him to 
guess the calumnies repeated by Héléne, and on a remon- 
strance from Canalis she pledged him to secrecy, which he 
promised. 

“These lashes of the tongue,” said he, “are fair war in the 
world of fashion; your simplicity is scared by them; for my 
part, I can laugh at them—nay, I enjoy them. Those ladies 
must think his lordship’s interests seriously imperiled, or 
they would not have recourse to them.” 

Then, profiting by the opportunity given by such a piece 
of information, Canalis justified himself with so much mock- 
ing wit, and passion so ingeniously expressed, while thanking 
Modeste for her confidence, in which he insisted in seeing a 
slight strain of love, that she found herself quite as deeply 
compromised towards the poet as she was towards the 
Duke. Canalis felt that daring was necessary; he declared 
himself in plain terms. He paid his vows to Modeste in a 
style through which his poetic fancy shone like a moon in- 
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geniously staged, with a brilliant picture of herself—beauti- 
fully fair, and arrayed to admiration for this family festival. 
The inspiration so cleverly called up, and encouraged by the 
complicity of the evening, the grove, the sky, and the earth, 
led the grasping lover beyond all reason; for he even talked 
of his disinterestedness, and succeeded by the flowers of his 
eloquence in giving a new aspect to Diderot’s stale theme of 
“Five hundred francs and my Sophie,’ or the “Give me a 
cottage and your heart!” of every lover who knows that his 
father-in-law has a fortune. 

“Monsieur,” said Modeste, after enjoying the music of this 
concerto so admirably composed on “a familiar theme,” “my 
parents leave me such freedom as has allowed me to hear 
you; but you must address yourself to them.” 

“Well, then,” cried Canalis, “only tell me that if I get their 
consent you will be quite satisfied to obey them.” 

“TI know beforehand,” said she, “that my father has some 
wishes which might offend the legitimate pride of a family 
as old as yours, for he is bent on transmitting his title and his 
name to his grandsons.” 

“Oh, my dear Modeste, what sacrifice would I not make 
to place my life in the hands of such a guardian angel as you 
are |” 

“You must allow me not to decide my fate for life in one 
moment,” said she, going to join the Demoiselles d’Hérou- 
ville. 

These two ladies were at that minute flattering little La- 
tournelle’s vanity in the hope of securing him to their in- 
terests. Mademoiselle d’Hérouville, to whom we must give 
the family name to distinguish her from her niece Héléne, 
was conveying to the notary that the place of President of the 
Court at le Havre, which Charles X. would give to a man 
recommended by them, was an appointment due to his honesty 
and talents as a lawyer. Butscha, who was walking with la 
Briére, in great alarm at Melchior’s audacity and rapid prog- 
ress, found means to speak to Modeste for a few minutes 
at the bottom of the garden steps as the party went indoors 
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to give themselves up to the vexations of the inevitable 
rubber. | 

“Mademoiselle, I hope you do not yet address him as Mel- 
chior,” said he in an undertone. 

“Not far short of it, my Mysterious Dwarf,” she replied, 
with a smile that might have seduced an angel. 

“Good God!” cried the clerk, dropping his hands, which 
almost touched the steps. 

“Well, and is not he as good as that odious gloomy Refer- 
endary in whom you take so much interest ?” cried she, putting 
on for Ernest a haughty look of scorn, such as young girls 
alone have the secret of, as though their maidenhood lent 
them wings to soar so high. “Would your little Monsieur de 
la Briére take me without a settlement?” she added after a. 
pause. 

“Ask your father,” replied Butscha, going a few steps on, 
so as to lead Modeste to a little distance from the windows. 
“Listen to me, mademoiselle. You know that I who speak to 
you am ready to lay down not my life only, but my honor for 
you, at any time, at any moment. So you can believe in me, 
you can trust me with things you would not perhaps tell your 
father.—Well, has that sublime Canalis ever spoken to you in 
the disinterested way that allows you to cast such a taunt at 
poor Ernest ?” 

ce Vadre 

“And you believe him ?” 

“That, Malignant Clerk,” said she, giving him one of theten 
or twelve nicknames she had devised for him, “is, as it seems 
to me, casting a doubt on the strength of my self-respect.” 5 

“You can laugh, dear mademoiselle, so it cannot be serious. 
I can only hope that you are making a fool of him.” 

“What would you think of me, Monsieur Butscha, if I~ 
thought I had any right to mock at either of the gentlemen 
who do me the honor to wish for me asa wife? I can tell you, | 
Maitre Jean, that even when she appears to scorn the most 
contemptible admiration, a girl is always flattered at having — 
it offered to her.” 
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“Then I flatter you ?” said the clerk, his face lighting 
up as a town is illuminated on some great occasion. 

“You ?” said she. “You give me the most pre- 
cious kind of friendship, a feeling as disinterested as 
that of a mother for her child! Do not compare yourself 
to any one else, for even my father is obliged to yield to me.” 
She paused. “I cannot tell you that I love you, in the sense 
men give to the word; but what I feel for you is eternal, and 
can never know any change.” 

“Well, then,” said Butscha, stooping to pick up a pebble 
that he might leave a kiss and a tear on the tip of Modeste’s 
shoe, “let me watch over you as a dragon watches over a 
treasure.—The poet spreads before you just now all the 
filagree of his elaborate phrases, the tinsel of his promises. 
He sang of love to the sweetest chord of his lyre no doubt? 
If when this noble lover is fully assured of your having but 
a small fortune, you should see his demeanor change; if you 
then find him cold and embarrassed, will you still make him 
your husband, still honor him with your esteem ?” 

“Can he be a Francisque Althor?” she asked, with an ex- 
pression of the deepest disgust. 

“Let me have the pleasure of working this transformation 
scene,” said Butscha. “Not only do I intend that it shall be 
sudden, but I do not despair of restoring your poet to you 
afterwards, in love once more, of making him blow hot and 
cold on your heart with as good a grace as when he argues for 
and against the same thing in the course of a single evening, 
sometimes without being aware of it a 

“And if you are right,” said she, “whom can I trust ?” 

“The man who truly loves you.” 

“The little Duke ?” . 

Butscha looked at Modeste. They both walked on a few 
steps in silence. The girl was impenetrable; she did not 
wince. 

“Mademoiselle, will you allow me to put into words the 
thoughts that lurk at the bottom of your heart like water- 
mosses in a pool, and that you refuse to explain to yourself 
even ?” 
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“Why, indeed!” cried Modeste, “is my privy councillor-in- 


waiting a mirror too?” 

“No, but an echo,” he replied, with a little bow stamped 
with the utmost modesty. “The Duke loves you, but he loves 
you too well. I, a dwarf, have fully understood the ex- 
quisite delicacy of your soul. You would hate to be adored 
like the holy wafer in a monstrance. But being so eminently 
a woman, you could no more bear to see a man of whom you 
were always secure perpetually at your feet, than you could 
endure an egoist like Canalis, who would always care more 
for himself than for you. . . . Why? I know not. I 
would I could be a woman, and an old woman, to learn the 
reason of the programme I can read in your eyes, which is 
perhaps that of every girl. 

“At the same time, your lofty soul craves for adoration. 
When a man is at your feet you cannot throw yourself at his. 
‘But you cannot go far in that way, Voltaire used to say. So 
the little Duke has, morally speaking, too many genuflexions, 
and Canalis not enough—not to say none at all. And I can 
read the mischief hidden in your smile when you are speaking 
to the Master of the Horse, when he speaks to you and you 
reply. You would never be unhappy with the Duke; every- 
body would be pleased if you chose him for your husband; 
but you would not love him. ‘The coldness of egoism and the 
excessive fervor of perennial raptures no doubt have a negative 
effect on the heart of every woman. 

“Obviously this is not the perpetual triumph that you would 
enjoy in the infinite delights of such a marriage as that you 
dream of, in which you would find a submission to be proud of, 
great little sacrifices that are gladly unconfessed, successes 
looked forward to with rapture, and unforeseen magnanimity 
to which it is a joy to yield; in which a woman finds herself 
understood even to her deepest secrets, while her love is 
sometimes a protection to her protector 

“You are a wizard!” cried Modeste. 

“Nor will you meet with that enchanting equality of feel- 
ing, that constant sharing of life, and that certainty of giving 
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happiness which makes marriage acceptable, if you marry a 
Canalis, a man who thinks only of himself, to whom J is the 
only note in the scale, and whose attention has not yet con- 
descended so low as to listen to your father or the Duke. An 
ambitious man, not of the first class, to whom your dignity 
and supremacy matter little, who will treat you as a necessary 
chattel in the house, who insults you already by his in- 
difference on points of honor. Yes, if you allowed yourself 
to go so far as to slap your mother, Canalis would shut his 
eyes that he might not see your guilt, so hungry is he for your 
fortune ! 

“So, mademoiselle, I was not thinking of the great poet, 
who is but a little actor, nor of my lord Duke, who would be 
for you a splendid match, but not a husband ie 

“Butscha, my heart is a blank page on which you yourself 
write what you read,” replied Modeste. “You are carried 
away by your provincial hatred of everything that compels 
you to look above your head. You cannot forgive the poet for 
being a political man, for having an eloquent tongue, and a 
splendid future; you calumniate his purpose 

“His, mademoiselle! He would turn his back on you 
within twenty-four hours with the meanness of a Vilquin.” 

“Well, make him play such a farcical scene, and-———” 

“Ay, and in every key; in three days—on Wednesday—do 
not forget. Until then, mademoiselle, amuse yourself by 
making the musical box play all its airs, that the vile discords 
of the antiphony may come out all the more clearly.” 

Modeste gaily returned to the drawing-room, where of all 
the men present, la Briére alone, seated in the recess of a 
window—whence, no doubt, he had been looking at his idol— 
rose at her entrance, as if an usher had shouted, “The Queen!” 
It was a respectful impulse, full of the eloquence peculiar to 
action, which surpasses that of the finest speech. Spoken 
love is not to be compared with love in action—every girl of 
twenty is fifty as concerns this axiom; this is the seducer’s 
strongest argument. Hs 

Instead of looking Modeste in the face, as Canalis did, bow- 
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ing to her as an act of public homage, the disdained lover 
watched her with a slow side glance, as humble as Butscha’s, 
almost timid. The young heiress observed this demeanor as 
she went to place herself by Canalis, in whose game she 
affected an interest. In the course of the conversation, la 
Briére learned, from a remark she made to her father, that 
Modeste intended to begin riding again on the following 
Wednesday, and she mentioned that she had no riding-whip 
suitable to match with her handsome new habit. Ernest 
flashed a glance at the dwarf like a spark of fire, and a few 
minutes later they were walking together on the terrace. 

“It is now nine o'clock,” said la Briére. “I am off to Paris 
as fast as my horse will carry me. I can be there by ten to- 
morrow morning. My dear Butscha, from you she will accept 
a gift with pleasure, for she has a great regard for you; let 
me give her a riding-whip in your name; and, believe me, 
in return for such an immense favor you have in me not 
indeed a friend, but a slave!” 

“Go; you are happy,” said the clerk. “You have money.” 

“Tell Canalis from me that I shall not be in to-night, and 
that he must invent some excuse for my absence for two days.” 

An hour later Ernest had set out on horseback for Paris, 
where he arrived after twelve hours’ riding, his first care 
being to secure a place in the mail coach for le Havre on the 
following day. He then went to the three first jewelers in 
Paris, comparing handles of riding-whips, and seeking what 
art could produce of the most royal perfection. He found 
one made by Stidmann for a Russian lady, who, after order- 
ing it, had been unable to pay for it—a fox-hunt wrought in 
gold, with a ruby at the top, and exorbitantly expensive as 
compared with a Referendary’s stipend; all his savings were 
swallowed up, amounting to seven thousand francs. Ernest 
gave a sketch of the arms of la Bastie, allowing twenty hours 
for them to be engraved instead of those that were on it. This 
handle, a masterpiece of workmanship, was fitted to an india- 
rubber whip, and placed in a red morocco case, lined with 
velvet, with a monogram of two M’s on the top. 
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By Wednesday morning la Briére had returned by the mail, 
in time to breakfast with Canalis. The poet had explained 
his secretary’s absence by saying that he was busy with some 
work forwarded from Paris. Butscha who had gone to the 
coach office to hold out a welcoming hand to Ernest on the 
arrival of the mail, flew to give this work of art to Francoise 
Cochet, desiring her to place it on Modeste’s dressing-table. 

“You are going out riding, no doubt, with Mademoiselle 
Modeste,” said Butscha, on returning to Canalis’ villa to in- 
form Ernest, by a side glance, that the whip had safely 
reached its destination. 

“T!” said la Briére. “I am going to bed.” 

“Well!” exclaimed Canalis, looking at his friend, “I do 
not understand you at all.” 

Breakfast was ready, and the poet naturally invited the 
clerk to sit down with them. Butscha had stayed, intending 
to get himself invited if necessary by la Briére, seeing on 
Germain’s countenance the success of a hunchback’s trick, of 
which his promise to Modeste may have given a hint. 

“Monsieur was very wise to keep Monsieur Latournelle’s 
clerk,” said Germain in his master’s ear. Canalis and Ger- 
main, on a hint from the latter, passed into the drawing-room. 
“This morning I went out to see some fishing, an expedition 
to which I was invited the day before yesterday by the owner 
of a boat I have made acquaintance with.” 

Germain did not confess that he had had such bad taste 
as to play billiards in a café in le Havre, where Butscha had 
surrounded him with a number of his friends in order to be 
able to work upon him. 

“What then?” said Canalis. “Come to the point, and at 
once.” 

“Monsieur le Baron, I heard a discussion about Monsieur 
Mignon, which I did my best to keep going—no one knew 
who I lived with. I tell you, Monsieur le Baron, everybody 
in le Havre says that you are running your head against a 
wall. Mademoiselle de la Bastie’s fortune is, like her name, 
very modest. The ship on which the father came home is not 
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his own; it belongs to some China merchants, with whom he 
has to settle, and things are said about it that are far from 
flattering to the Colonel.—Having heard that you and Mon- 
sieur le Duc were rivals for Mademoiselle de la Bastie, I take 
the liberty of mentioning it; for, between you and him, it is 
better that his lordship should swallow the bait. On my way 
back I took a turn on the quay, past the theatre, where the 
merchants walk up and down, and I pushed my way boldly 
among them. These worthy folks, seeing a well-dressed man, 
began to talk about the affairs of the town; from one thing to 
another I led them to speak of Colonel Mignon; and they 
were so much of the same mind as the fishermen that I felt 
it my duty to speak. That is why I left you, sir, to get up 
and dress alone bee 

“What is to be done?” cried Canalis, feeling that he was too 
deeply pledged to withdraw from his promises to Modeste. 

“You know my attachment to you, sir,” said Germain, see- 
ing that the poet was thunderstruck, “and you will not be 
surprised if I offer a piece of advice. If you can make 
this clerk drunk, he will let the cat out of the bag, and if he 
won’t open his mouth for two bottles of champagne, he cer- 
tainly will for the third. It would be a strange thing, too, 
if monsieur, who will certainly be an ambassador one day, for 
Philoxéne heard Madame la Duchesse say so,—if you, sir, can- 
not get round a country lawyer’s clerk.” 


At this moment Butscha, the unknown author of thisfishing © 


expedition, was begging the Referendary to say nothing about 
his journey to Paris, and not to interfere with his manceuvres 
at breakfast. Butscha meant to take advantage of a reaction 
of feeling unfavorable to Charles Mignon, which had set in at 
le Havre. 

This was the cause of this reaction. Monsieur le Comte de 
la Bastie had entirely ignored those of his former friends 
who, during his absence, had neglected his wife and children. 
On hearing that a dinner was to be given at the Villa Mi- 
gnon, each one flattered himself he would be among the guests, 
and expected an invitation; but when it was known that only 
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Gobenheim, the Latournelles, the Duke, and the two Parisians 
were to be asked, there was a loud outery at the merchant’s 
arrogance; his marked avoidance of seeing anybody, and of 
ever going down to le Havre, was commented on, and at- 
tributed to scorn, on which the whole town avenged itself by 
casting doubts on Mignon’s sudden wealth. By dint of gossip 
everybody soon ascertained that the money advanced to Vil- 
quin on the Villa had been found by Dumay. ‘This fact gave 
the most malignant persons grounds for the libelous supposi- 
tion that Charles had confided to Dumay’s known devotion the 
funds concerning which he anticipated litigation on the part 
of his so-called partners in Canton. Charles’ reticence, for 
his constant aim was to conceal his wealth, and the gossip 
of his servants, who had been put on their guard, lent an ap- 
pearance of truth to these monstrous fables, believed by alt 
who were governed by the spirit of detraction that animates 
rival traders. In proportion as parochial pride had formerly 
cried up his immense fortune as one of the makers of le 
Havre, so now provincial jealousy cast doubt on it. 

Butscha, to whom the fishermen of the port owed more than 
one good turn, desired them to be secret, and to cram their 
new friend. He was well served. The owner of the boat 
told Germain that a cousin of his, a sailor, was coming from 
Marseilles, having just been paid off in consequence of the sale 
of the brig in which the Colonel had come home. ‘The vessel 
was being sold by order of one Castagnould, and the cargo— 
according to the cousin—was worth only three or four hun- 
dred thousand francs at most. 

“Germain,” said Canalis, as the servant was leaving the 
room, “bring us up some Champagne and some Bordeaux. A 
member of the legal faculty of Normandy must carry away 
some memories of a poet’s hospitality—And he has the wit 
of le Figaro,’ added Canalis, laying his hand on the dwart’s 
shoulder; “that petit-journal brilliancy must be made to 
sparkle and foam with the wine of Champagne; we will not 
spare ourselves either, Ernest! Why, it is two years at least 
since I last got tipsy,” he added, turning to la Briére. 
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“With wine?—That I can quite understand,” replied the » 


clerk. “You get tipsy with yourself every day! In the mat- 
ter of praise, you drink your fill. You are handsome; you are 
famous during your lifetime; your conversation is on a level 
with your genius; and you fascinate all the women, even my 
master’s wife. Loved as you are by the most beautiful Sultana 
Valideh I ever saw—it is true, I have never seen another—you 
can, if you choose, marry Mademoiselle de la Bastie—Why, 
merely with making this inventory of your present advan- 
tages, to say nothing of the future—a fine title, a peerage, 
an embassy !—I am quite fuddled, like the men who bottle 
wine for other people to drink.” 

“All this social magnificence is nothing,” replied Canalis, 
“without that which gives them value—a fortune! Here 
we are men among men; fine sentiments are delightful in 
stanzas.” 

“And in certain circumstanzas,” said Butscha, with a sig- 
nificant smile. 

“You, a master of the mystery of settlements,” said the 
poet, smiling at the pun, “must know as well as I do that 
cottage rhymes to nothing better than pottage.” 

At table Butscha played with signal success the part of le 
Rigaudin in la Mazson en loterie, alarming Ernest, to whom 
the jests of a lawyer’s office were unfamiliar; they are a 
match for those of the studio. The clerk repeated all the 
scandal of le Havre, the history of every fortune, of every 
boudoir, and of all the crimes committed just outside of the 
pale of the law, what is called sailing as close hauled as pos- 
sible (in Normandy, se tirer daffaire comme on peut). He 
spared no one, and his spirits rose with the stream of wine 
he poured down his throat like storm water through a gutter. 

“Do you know, la Briére,” said Canalis, filling up Butscha’s 
glass, “that this brave boy would be a first-rate secretary to an 
Ambassador ?” 

“And cut out his master!” retorted the dwarf with a look 
at Canalis, of insolence redeemed by the sparkle of carbonic 
acid gas. “I have enough spirit of intrigue and little enough 
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gratitude to climb on to your shoulders. <A poet supporting 
an abortion !—Well, it has been seen, and pretty frequently— 
in libraries. Why, you are staring at me as if I were swallow- 
ing swords. Heh! my dear, great genius, you are a very su- 
perior man; you know full well that gratitude is a word for 
idiots; it is to be found in the dictionary, but not in the 
human heart. I O U is a formula unhonored on the green 
banks of Parnassus or Pindus. Do you suppose I feel the 
debt to my master’s wife for having brought me up? Why, 
the whole town has paid it off in esteem, praise, and admira- 
tion, the most precious of all coin. I do not see the virtue 
that is merely an investment for the benefit of one’s vanity. 
Men make a trade of reciprocal services; the word gratitude 
represents the debit side, that is all. 

“As to intrigue, I adore it!—What!” he went on, in reply 
to a gesture from Canalis, “do you not delight in the faculty 
which enables a crafty man to get the upper hand of a man 
of genius, which requires constant observation of the vices and 
weaknesses of our betters, and a sense of the nick of time for 
everything? Ask diplomacy whether the triumph of cunning 
over strength is not the most delightful success there is. If I 
were your secretary, Monsieur le Baron, you would soon be 
Prime Minister, because it would be to my interest !—Now, 
would you like a sample of my little talents of that kind? 
Hearken! You love Mademoiselle Modeste to distraction, 
and you are very right. In my opinion, the girl is a genuine 
Parisienne, for here and there a Parisienne sprouts in the 
country. Our Modeste would be a wife to push aman. She 
has that sort of thing,” said he, giving his hand a twirl in the 
air. “You have a formidable rival in the Duke. Now, what 

will you give me to pack him off within three days?” 
“Let us finish this bottle,” said the poet, refilling Butscha’s 
glass. | 

“You will make me drunk!” said the clerk, swallowing 
down his ninth glass of champagne. “Is there a bed where I 
may sleep for an hour? My master is as sober as a camel, 
the old fox, and Madame Latournelle too. They would both 
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be hard upon me, and they would have good reason, while I 
should have lost mine, and I have some work to do.” | 

Then going back to a former subject without any transition, 
after the manner of a man when he is screwed, he exclaimed : 

“And then, what a memory I have! It is a match for my 
gratitude.” : 

“Butscha!” exclaimed the poet, “just now you said that 
you had no gratitude; you are contradicting yourself.” 

“Not at all,” said the clerk. “Forgetting almost always 
means remembering !—Now, then, on we go! J am made to 
be a secretary.” 

“And now will you set to work to get rid of the Duke?” 
asked Canalis, charmed to find the conversation tending 
naturally to the subjects he aimed at. 

“That—is no concern of yours,” said Butscha, with a | 
tremendous hiccup. | 

Butscha rolled his head on his shoulders, and his eyes from 
Germain to la Briére, and from la Briére to Canalis, in the 
manner of a man who feels intoxication creeping over him, 
and wants to know in what esteem he is held; for in the wreck 
of drunkenness it may be noted that self-esteem is the last 
sentiment to float. } 

“Look here, great poet, you are a jolly fellow, you are. Do © 
you take me for one of your readers, you who sent your friend — 
to Paris to procure information concerning the house of Mi- — 
gnon. I humbug, you humbug, we humbug. Well and good; © 
but do me the honor to believe that I am clear-headed enough 
always to keep as much conscience as I need in my sphere of — 
life. As head clerk to Maitre Latournelle my heart is a pad- — 
locked despatch-box, my lips never breathe a word of any — 
paper concerning the clients. J know everything, and I know ~ 
nothing. And then, passion is no secret: I love Modeste, ~ 
she is a pupil of mine, she must marry well; and I could get 
round the Duke if necessary. But you are going to © 
marry——” ; 

“Germain, coffee and liqueurs,” said Canalis. @ 

“Liqueurs?” repeated Butscha, holding up a forbidding 
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hand like a too knowing maiden putting aside some little 
temptation. “Oh, my poor work! By the way, there is a 
marriage contract to be drawn up, and my second clerk is as 
stupid as a matrimonial bargain, and quite capable of p-p-pok- 
ing a penknife through the bride’s personal property. He 
thinks himself a fine fellow because he measures nearly six feet 
—the idiot !” 

“Here, this is Créme de Thé, a West Indian liqueur,” said 
Canalis.—“You who are Mademoiselle Modeste’s adviser i 

“Her adviser ? 3 

“Well, do you think she loves me?” 

““Ye-e-es, more than she loves the Duke,” drawled the 
dwarf, rousing himself from a sort of torpor, which he acted 
to admiration. “She loves you for your disinterestedness. 
She told me that for you she felt equal to the greatest sacri- 
fices, to giving up dress, spending only a thousand francs a 
year, devoting her life to prove to you that in marrying her 
you would have done a stroke of business. And she is devil- 
ish honest (hiccup), I can tell you, and well informed ; there 
is nothing that girl does not know.” 

“That and three hundred thousand frances,” said Canalis. 

“Oh! there may be as much as you say,” replied the clerk 
with enthusiasm. “Mignon Papa—and you see he is really 
a Mignon, a dear papa, that’s what I lke him for—to marry 
his only daughter—well, he would strip himself of every- 
thing. The Colonel has been accustomed under your Restora- 
tion to live on half-pay (hiccup), and he will be quite 
happy lving with Dumay, speculating in a small way at le 
Havre; he will be sure to give the child his three hundred 
thousand francs.—Then we must not forget Dumay, who 
means to leave his fortune to Modeste. Dumay, you know, 
is a Breton; his birth gives security to the bargain; he never 
changes his mind, and his fortune is quite equal to his 
master’s. At the same time, since they listen to me at least 
as much as to you, though I do not talk so much nor so well, I 
said to them, ‘You are putting too much money into your 
house; if Vilquin leaves it on your hands, there are two hun- 
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dred thousand francs that will bring you no return. There will 
be only a hundred thousand francs left to turn over, and that, 
in my opinion, is not enough.’—At this moment the Colonel 
and Dumay are talking it over. ‘Take my word for it, Mo- 
deste is rich. The people of the town talk nonsense, they are 
envious. Why, who in the department has such a portion?” 
said Butscha, holding up his fingers to count. “Two to three 
hundred thousand francs in hard cash!” said he, folding down 
his left thumb with the forefinger of his right hand. “That 
is for one. The freehold of the Villa Mignon,” and he 
doubled down his left forefinger, “for two; Dumay’s fortune 
for three,” he added, ticking it off on the middle finger. “Why, 
little Mother Modeste is a lady with six hundred thousand 
francs of her own when the two old soldiers shall have gone 
aloft to take further orders from God A’mighty.” 

This blunt and artless communication, broken by sips of 
liqueur, sobered Canalis as much as it seemed to intoxicate 
Butscha. To the lawyer’s clerk, a mere provincial, this for- 
tune was evidently colossal. He let his head drop on the 
palm of his right hand, and with the elbow majestically resting 
on the table, he sat blinking and talking to himself: “In 
twenty years, at the pace the Code is taking us, melting down 
fortunes by the process of subdivision, an heiress with six 
hundred thousand francs will be as rare as disinterestedness 
in a money-lender. You may say that Modeste will spend 
at least twelve thousand francs a year, the interest of her for- 
tune; but she is a very nice girl—very nice—very nice. She 
is as you may say—a poet must have imagery—she is an 
ermine as knowing as a monkey.” 

“And what did you tell me?” cried Canalis in an undertone 
to la Briére. “That she had six millions?” 

“My dear fellow,” said Ernest, “allow me to remark that I 
could say nothing. I am bound by an oath, and it is per- 
haps saying more than I ought to tell you Ff 

‘An oath? and to whom ?” 

“To Monsieur Mignon.” 

“Why, Ernest ! when you know how indispensable fortune is 
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to me”—Butscha was snoring—“you who know my position, 
and all I should lose in the Rue de Grenelle by marrying— 
you would have coolly allowed me to plunge in?” said Canalis, 
turning pale. “But'this is a matter between friends; and our 
friendship, my boy, is a compact of a far older date than this 
that the wily Provencal has required of you.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Ernest, “I love Modeste too well 
to I3 





“Idiot, take her!’ cried the poet. “So break your 
oat sf 

“Do you solemnly promise, on your honor as a man, to for- 
get what I tell you, and to be just the same to me as 
though I had never confided to you, come what may ?” 

“T swear it by the sacred memory of my mother!” 

“Well, when I was in Paris, Monsieur Mignon told me that 
he was very far from having such a colossal fortune as the 
Mongenods had spoken of. The Colonel intends to give his 
daughter two hundred thousand francs. But then, Melchior, 
was the father suspicious? or was he sincere? It is no con- 
cern of mine to solve that question. If she should con- 
descend to choose me, Modeste, with nothing, should be my 
wife.” 

“A blue-stocking, appallingly learned, who has read every- 
thing and knows everything—in theory,” cried Canalis, in 
reply to a protesting gesture of la Briére’s; “a spoilt child, 
brought up in luxury during her early years, and weaned 
from it for the last five! Oh, my poor friend, pause, con- 
sider——” 

“Ode and Code!” said Butscha, rousing himself. “You go 
in for the Ode, and I for the Code; there is only a C between. 
Code, from coda, a tail! You have treated me handsomely, 
and I like you—don’t have anything to do with the Code.— 
Listen; a piece of good advice is not a bad return for your 
wine and your Créme de Thé. Old Mignon is cream too, the 
cream of good fellows. Well, trot out your horse, he is riding 
out with his daughter ; you can speak frankly to him; ask him 
about her marriage portion; he will give you a plain answer, 
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and you will see to the bottom of things as sure as I am tipsy, 
and you are a great man; but then there must be no mistake, 
we leave le Havre together, I suppose? I am to be your sec- 
retary, since this little chap, who thinks I am drunk, and is 
laughing at me, is going to leave you.—Go ahead. March! 
—and leave him to marry the girl.” 

Canalis went to dress. 

“Not a word; he is rushing on suicide,” said Butscha, as 
cool as Gobenheim, to la Briére, very quietly; and he tele- 
graphed behind Canalis a signal of scorn familiar to the Paris 
street boy. “Good-bye, Master,” he went on at the top of his 
voice, “may I go and get forty winks in Madame Amaury’s 
summer-house ?” 

“Make yourself at home,” replied the poet. 

The clerk, loudly laughed at by Canalis’ three servants, 
made his way to the summer-house, plunging into flower-beds 
and baskets with the perverse grace of an insect describing 
its endless zigzags as it tries to escape through aclosed window. 
He scrambled up into the gazebo, and when the servants had 
got indoors, he sat down on a wooden bench and gave himself 
up to the joys of triumph. He had fooled the superior man; 
not only had he snatched off his mask, but he had seen him 
untie the strings, and he laughed as an author laughs at his 
piece, with a full appreciation of the value of this vis comica. 

“Men are tops!” cried he; “you have only to find the end 
of the string that is wound round them. Why, any one could 
make me faint away by simply saying, ‘Mademoiselle Modeste 
has fallen off her horse and broken her leg.’ ” 


3) 


A few minutes later, Modeste, wearing a bewitching habit 
of dark-green kerseymere, a little hat with a green veil, doe- 
skin gloves, and velvet boots, over which the lace frills of her 
drawers fell gracefully, had mounted her handsomely-saddled 
pony, and was showing to her father and the Duc d’Hérou- 
ville the pretty gift she had just received; she was delighted 
with it, seeing in it one of those attentions which most flatter 
a woman. 
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‘Was it you, Monsieur le Duc?” said she, holding out the 
sparkling end of her whip. “There was a card on it with the 
words, ‘Guess if you can,’ and a row of dots. Francoise and 
Madame Dumay ascribe this charming surprise to Butscha ; 
but my dear Butscha is not rich enough to pay for such fine 
rubies! And my father, on my saying on Sunday evening 
that I had no whip, sent for that one from Rouen.” 

Modeste pointed to a whip in her father’s hand with a 
handle set closely with turquoises, a fashionable novelty then, 
but now rather common. 

“T only wish, mademoiselle—I would give ten years of my 
life to have the right of offering such a magnificent jewel,” 
replied the Duke politely. 

‘“‘Ah! then here is the audacious man,” cried Modeste, see- 
ing Canalis come up on horseback. “None but a poet can find 
such exquisite things.—Monsieur,” she went on to Melchior, _ 
“my father will be angry with you; you are justifying those 
who blame you for your extravagance.” 

“Hah!” cried Canalis simply, “then that is what took la 
Briére from le Havre to Paris as fast as he could ride.” 

“Your secretary took such a liberty!’ said Modeste, turn- 
ing pale, and flinging the whip to Frangoise Cochet with a 
vehemence expressive of the deepest contempt. “Give me 
back that whip, father !” 

“The poor boy is lying on his bed broken with fatigue 
Melchior went on, as they followed the girl, who had gone off 
at a gallop. “You are hard, mademoiselle. ‘I have this 
chance alone of reminding her of my existence,’ was what he 
said.” 

“And could you esteem a woman who was capable of pre- 
serving keepsakes from every comer?” said Modeste. 

Modeste, who was surprised at receiving no reply from 
Canalis, ascribed his inattention to the sound of the horse’s 
hoofs. 

“How you delight in tormenting those who are in love with 
you!” said the Duke. “Your pride and dignity so entirely 
belie your vagaries that I am beginning to suspect that you do 
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yourself injustice by deliberately planning your malicious 
tricks.” | 

“What! you have just discovered that, Monsieur le Duc?” 
said she, with a laugh. “You have exactly as much insight 
as a husband !” 

For about a kilometre they rode on in silence. Modeste 
was surprised at being no longer aware of the flaming glances 
of Canalis, whose admiration for the beauties of the land- 
scape seemed rather more than was natural. On the preced- 
ing evening Modeste had pointed out to the poet a beautiful 
effect of color in the sunset over the sea, and, finding him as 
speechless as a mute, had said: 

“Well, do not you see it all?” 

“T see nothing but your hand,” he had replied. 

“Does Monsieur de la Briére know how to ride?” Modeste 
asked, to pique him. 

“He is not a very good horseman, but he goes,” replied the 
poet, as cold as Gobenheim had been before the Colonel’s 
return. 

As they went along a cross-road, down which Monsieur 
Mignon turned to go through a pretty valley to a hill over- 
looking the course of the Seine, Canalis let Modeste and the 
Duke go forward, slackening his speed so as to bring his horse 
side by side with the Colonel’s. 

“Monsieur le Comte,” said he, “you are a frank soldier, so 
you will regard my openness as a claim to your esteem. When 
an offer of marriage, with all the too barbarous, or, if you 
will, too civilized discussions to which it gives rise, is made 
through a third person, everyone suffers. You and I are 
both men of perfect discretion, and you, like me, are past the 
age for surprises, so let us speak as man to man.—TI will set 
the example. I am nine-and-twenty, I have no landed estate, 
I am an ambitious man. That I ardently admire Mademoi- 
selle Modeste you must have seen. Now, in spite of the faults 
your charming daughter delights in affectin e 

“To say nothing of those she really has,” said the Colonel, 
smiling. 
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“T should be glad indeed to make her my wife, and I believe 
I could make her happy. ‘The whole question of my future 
life turns on the point of fortune. Every girl who is open to 
marriage must be loved whatever comes of it; at the same 
time, you are not the man to get rid of your dear Modeste 
without a portion, and my position would no more allow of 
my marrying ‘for love,’ as the phrase is, than of proposing to 
a girl without a fortune at least equal to my own. My salary, 
and some sinecures, with what I get from the Academy and 
my writings, come to about thirty thousand francs a year, a 
fine income for a bachelor. If my wife and I between us have 
sixty thousand francs a year, I could continue to live on much 
the same footing as at present. Have you a million francs 
to give Mademoiselle Modeste ?” 

“Oh! monsieur, we are very far from any agreement,” said 
the Colonel jesuitically. 

“Well, then, we have said nothing about the matter—only 
whistled,” said Canalis anxiously. “You will be quite satisfied 
with my conduct, Monsieur le Comte; I shall be one more of 
_the unfortunate men crushed by that charming young lady. 
Give me your word that you will say nothing of this to any- 
body, not even to Mademoiselle Modeste; for,” he added, by 
way of consolation, “some change might occur in my position 
which would allow of my asking her hand without a settle- 
ment.” 

“TI swear it,” said the Colonel. “You know, monsieur, with 
what exaggerated language the public, in the provinces as in 
Paris, talk of fortunes made and lost. Success and failure 
are alike magnified, and we are never so lucky or so unlucky 
as report says. In business there is no real security but in- 
vestment in land when cash transactions are settled. I am 
awaiting with anxious impatience the reports of my various 
agents; nothing is as yet concluded—neither the sale of my 
merchandise and my ship, nor my account with China. I 
shall not for the next ten months know the amount of my 
capital. However, in Paris, when talking to Monsieur de la 
Briére, I guaranteed a settlement on my daughter of two 
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hundred thousand francs in money down. [I intend to pur- | 
chase a landed estate and settle it in tail on my grandchildren, 
obtaining for them a grant of my titles and coat-of-arms.” 

After the first words of this speech Canalis had ceased to 
listen. 

The four riders now came out on a wide road and rode 
abreast up to the plateau, which commands a view of the rich 
valley of the Seine towards Rouen, while on the other horizon 
they could still see the line of the sea. 

“Butscha was indeed right, God is a great landscape 
maker,” said Canalis, as he looked down on the panorama, 
unique among those for which the hills above the Seine are 
justly famous. 

“But it is when out hunting, my dear Baron,” said the 
Duke, “when nature is roused by a voice, by a stir in the 
silence, that the scenery, as we fly past, seems most really 
sublime with the rapid change of effect.” 

“The sun has an inexhaustible palette,” said Modeste, gaz- 
ing at the poet in a sort of bewilderment. On her making 
a remark as to the absence of mind she observed in Canalis, 
he replied that he was reveling in his own thoughts, an excuse 
which writers can make in addition to those common to other 
men. 

“Are we really blest when we transfer our life to the centre 
of the world, and add to it a thousand factitious needs and 
over-wrought vanities?” said Modeste, as she contemplated 
the calm and luxuriant champaign which seemed to counsel 
philosophical quietude. 

“Such bucolics, mademoiselle, are always written on tables 
of gold,” said the poet. 

“And imagined, perhaps, in a garret,” replied the Colonel. 

Modeste gave Canalis a piercing look, and saw him flinch; 
there was a sound of bells in her ears; for a moment every- 
thing grew dark before her; then, in a hard, cold tone, she 
exclaimed : 

“Ah! it is Wednesday !” 

“Tt is not with the idea of flattering a merely transient 
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fancy of yours, mademoiselle,” said the Duc d’Hérouville 
solemnly—for this little scene, so tragical to Modeste, had 
given him time for thought—“but, I assure you, I am so 
utterly disgusted with the world, the Court, and Paris life, 
that, for my part, with a Duchesse d’Hérouville so full of 
charms and wit as you are, I could pledge myself to live like 
a philosopher in my chateau, doing good to those about me, 
reclaiming my alluvial flats, bringing up my children + 

“This shall be set down to your credit,. Duke,” said Mo- 
deste, looking steadily at the noble gentleman. “You flatter 
me,” she added, “for you do not think me frivolous, and you 
believe that I have enough resources in myself to live in soli- 
tude.—And that perhaps will be my fate,” she added, looking 
at Canalis with a compassionate expression. 

“It is the lot of all small fortunes,” replied the poet. 
“Paris requires Babylonian luxury. I sometimes wonder how 
I have managed to live till now.” 

“The King is Providence to you and me,” said the Duke 
frankly, “for we both live on His Majesty’s bounty. If, since 
the death of Monsieur le Grand, as Cinq-Mars was called, we 
had not always held his office in our family, we should have 
had to sell Hérouville to be demolished by the Bande Novre. 
Believe me, mademoiselle, it is to me a terrible humiliation to 
mix up financial considerations with the thought of mar- 
riage——” 

The candor of this avowal, which came from the heart, 
and the sincerity of this regret, touched Modeste. 

“In these days,” said the poet, “nobody in France, Monsieur 
le Due, is rich enough to commit the folly of marrying a 
woman for her personal merits, her charm, her character, or 
her beaut i 

The Colonel looked at Canalis with a strange expression, 
after studying his daughter, whose face no longer expressed 
any astonishment. 

“Then for a man of honor,” he said, “it is a noble use of 
riches to devote them to repair the ravages that time has 
wrought on our old historical families,” 
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“Yes, papa,” said the girl gravely. 

The Colonel asked the Duke and Canalis to dine at the 
villa, without ceremony, in their riding dress, and set them 
the example by not changing his for dinner. When, on their 
return, Modeste went to change her dress, she looked curiously 
at the trinket that had come from Paris, and that she had so 
cruelly disdained. 

“How exquisitely such work is done nowadays,” said she 
to Francoise Cochet, who was now her maid. 

“And that poor young gentleman, mademoiselle, ill of a 
fever eA 

“Who told you so?” 

“Monsieur Butscha. He came here just now to bid me say 
you had no doubt found out that he had kept his word on the 
day he named.” 

Modeste went downstairs, dressed with queenly simplicity. 

“My dear father,’ said she, quite audibly, taking the 
Colonel’s arm, “will you go and ask after Monsieur de la 
Briére, and oblige me by taking back his present. You may 
put it to him that my small fortune, as well as my own taste, 
prohibits my using such toys as are fit only for a queen or a 
courtesan. Besides, I can only accept presents from the man 
I may hope to marry. Beg our excellent young friend to keep 
the whip till you find yourself rich enough to buy it of him.” 

“Then my little girl is full of good sense!” said the Colonel, 
kissing her on the forehead. 

Canalis took advantage of a conversation between the Duc 
d’Hérouville and Madame Mignon to go out on the terrace, 
where Modeste presently joined him, urged by curiosity, while 
he believed it was by her desire to become Madame Canalis. 
Somewhat alarmed at his own audacity in thus executing what 
a soldier would call “right about face,” though, according to 
the jurisprudence of ambitious souls, every man in his place 
would have done the same, and just as suddenly, he tried to 
find some plausible reasons as he saw the ill-starred Modeste 





- come out to him. 


“Dear Modeste,” said he, in insinuating tones, “as we are 
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on such terms of friendship, will you be offended if I point 
out to you how painful your replies with regard to Monsieur 
d’Hérouville must be to a man who loves you, and, above all, 
to a poet, whose soul is a woman, is all nerves, and suffering 
from the myriad jealousies of a genuine passion. I should be 
a poor diplomate indeed if I had not understood that your 
preliminary flirtations, your elaborate recklessness, were the 
outcome of a plan to study our characters i 

Modeste raised her head with a quick, intelligent, and 
pretty movement, of a type that may perhaps be traced to 
certain animals to which instinct gives wonderful grace. 

“And so, thrown back on myself, I was no longer deceived 
by them. I marveled at your subtle wit, in harmony with 
your character and your countenance. Be satisfied that I 
never imagined your assumed duplicity to be anything but an 
outer wrapper, covering the most adorable candor. No, your 
intelligence, your learning, have left untainted the exquisite 
innocence we look for in a wife. You are the very wife for a 
poet, a diplomatist, a thinker, a man fated to live through 
hazardous moments, and I admire you as much as I feel at- 
tached to you. I entreat you, unless you were merely playing 
with me yesterday when you accepted the pledges of a man 
whose vanity will turn to pride if he is chosen by you, whose 
faults will turn to virtues at your divine touch—I beseech 
you, do not crush the feeling he has indulged till it is a vice! 

“Jealousy in me is a solvent, and you have shown me what 
its violence is; it is fearful; it eats into everything! Oh! it 
is not the jealousy of Othello!” said he, in reply to a move- 
ment on Modeste’s part. “No, no! I myself am in question ; 
I am spoilt in this regard. You know of the one affection to 
which I owe the only form of happiness I have ever known— 
and that very incomplete (he shook his head). 

“Love is depicted as a child by every nation, because it can- 
not be conceived of but as having all life before it. Well, this 
love of mine had its term fixed by nature; it was still-born. 
The most intuitive motherliness discerned and soothed this 
aching spot in my heart, for a woman who feels—who sees— 
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that she is dying to the joys of love, has angelic consideration ; . 


the duchess has never given me a pang of that kind. In ten 
years not a word, not a look, has failed of its mark. I attach 
more importance than ordinary people do to words, thoughts, 
and looks. To mea glance is an infinite possession, the slight- 
est doubt is a mortal poison, and acts instantaneously : I cease 
to love. In my opinion—which is opposed to that of the 
vulgar, who revel in trembling, hoping, waiting—love ought 
to dwell in absolute assurance, childlike, infinite. ‘To me the 


enchanting purgatory which women delight in inflicting on us © 


with their caprices is an intolerable form of happiness which 
I will have nothing to say to; to me, love is heaven or hell. 
Hell I will not have; I feel that I am strong enough to en- 


dure the sempiternal blue of Paradise. I give myself unre- 


servedly, I will have no secrets, no doubts, no delusions, in 
my future life, and I ask for reciprocity. Perhaps I offend 
you by doubting you! But, remember, I am speaking only 
of mysel + 

“And a great deal,” said Modeste, hurt by all the lancet 
points of this harangue, in which the Duchesse de Chaulieu 
was used as a sledge-hammer, “but it can never be too much; 
I have a habit of admiring you, my dear poet.” 

“Well, then, can you promise me the dog-like fidelity I 
offer you? Isit not fine? Is it not what you wish for?” 

“But why, my dear poet, do you not look for a wife who 
is dumb and blind and something of a fool? I am quite pre- 
pared to please my husband in all things; but you threaten 
to deprive a girl of the very happiness you promise her, to 
snatch it from her at the slightest movement, the slightest 
word, the slightest look! You cut the bird’s wings and want 
to see it fly! I knew that poets were accused of inconsistency 
—Oh! quite unjustly,” she added, as Canalis protested by a 
gesture, “for the supposed fault is merely the result of a 
vulgar misapprehension of the suddenness of their impulses. 
Still, I had not thought that a man of genius would devise 
the contradictory conditions of such a game, and then call it 
life! You insist on impossibilities just to have the pleasure 





me 
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of putting me in the wrong, like those enchanters who in 
fairy tales set tasks to persecuted damsels whom good fairies 
rescue——”’ 

“In this case true love will be the fairy,” said Canalis, 
rather drily, seeing that his motive for a separation had been 
detected by the acute and delicate intelligence which Butscha 
had put on the scent. 

“You, at this moment, my dear poet, are like those parents 
who inquire as to a girl’s fortune before mentioning what 
their son’s will be. You make difficulties with me, not know- 
ing whether you have any right to do so. Love cannot be 
based on agreements discussed in cold blood. The poor Duke 
allows himself to be managed with all the submissiveness of 
Uncle Toby in Sterne’s novel, with this difference, that I am 
not the widow Wadman, though bereaved at this moment of 
many illusions concerning poetry.—Yes! we hate to believe 
anything, we girls, that can overthrow our world of fancy !— 
I had been told all this beforehand !—Oh! you are trying to 
quarrel with me in a way unworthy of you! I cannot recog- 
nize the Melchior of yesterday.” 

“Because Melchior has detected in you an ambition you 
still cherish + 

Modeste looked at Canalis from head to foot with an im- 
perial glance. 

“But I shall some day be an ambassador and a peer as he 


ee) 
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“You take me for a vulgar schoolgirl!” she said, as she 
went up the steps. But she turned hastily, and added in some 
confusion, for she felt suffocating: 

“That is less insolent than taking me for a fool. The 
change in your demeanor is due to the nonsense current in le 
Havre, which Francoise, my maid, has just repeated to me.” 

“Oh, Modeste, can you believe that?” cried Canalis, with 
theatrical emphasis. “Then you think that I want to marry 
you only for your fortune !” 

“Tf I do you this injustice after your edifying remarks on 
the hills by the Seine, it lies with you to undeceive me, and 
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thenceforth I will be what you would wish me to be,”’ said she, 


blighting him with her scorn. 

“Tf you think you can catch me in that trap, my lady,” said 
the poet to himself as he followed her, “‘you fancy me younger 
than I am. What an ado, to be sure, for a little slut for 
whose esteem I care no more than for that of the King of 
Borneo. However, by ascribing to me an ignoble motive she 
justifies my present attitude. Isn’t she cunning ?—La Briére 
will be saddled, like the little fool that he is; and five years 
hence we shall laugh at him well, she and I.” 

The coolness produced by this dispute between Modeste 
and Canalis was obvious to all eyes that evening. Canalis 
withdrew early, on the pretext of la Briére’s illness, leaving 
the field free to the Master of the Horse. At about eleven 
Butscha, who had come to escort Madame Latournelle home, 
said in an undertone to Modeste: 

“Was I right?” 

“Alas, yes!” said she. 

“But have you done as we agreed, and left the door ajar 
so that he may return?” 

“My anger was too much for me,” replied Modeste. “Such 
meanness brought the blood to my head, and I told him my 
mind.” 

“Well, so much the better! When you have quarreled so 
that you cannot speak civilly to each other, even then I under- 
take to make him so devoted and pressing that you yourself 
are taken in by him.” 

“Come, come, Butscha; he is a great poet, a reitaivt. 
and a man of intellect.” 

“Your father’s eight millions will be more than all that.” 

“Hight millions!” said Modeste. 

“My master, who is selling his business, is setting out for 
Provence to look into Castagnould’s investments as your 
father’s agent. The sum-total of the contracts for repurchas- 
ing the lands of la Bastie amounts to four millions of francs, 
and your father has consented to every item. Your settlement 
is to be two millions, and the Colonel allows one for establish- 
ing you in Paris with a house and furniture. Calculate.” 
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“Ah, then I may be Duchesse d’Hérouville,” said Modeste, 
looking at Butscha. 

“But for that ridiculous Canalis, you would have kept his 
whip, as sent by me,” said Butscha, putting in a word for la 
Briere. 

“Monsieur Butscha, do you really expect me to marry the 
man you may choose?” said Modeste, laughing. 

“That worthy young fellow loves as truly as I do; you 
loved him yourself for a week, and he is a man of genuine 
heart,” replied the clerk. 

“And can he compete with a Crown appointment, do you 
think? There are but six—the High Almoner, the Chan- 
cellor, the Lord Chamberlain, the Master of the Horse, the 
High Constable, the High Admiral.—But there are no more 
Lords High Constable.” 

“But in six months, mademoiselle, the people, composed of 
an infinite number of malignant Butschas, may blow upon all 
this grandeur. Besides, what does nobility matter in these 
days? There are not a thousand real noblemen in France. 
The d’Hérouvilles are descended from an Usher of the Rod 
under Robert of Normandy. You will have many a vexation 
from those two knife-faced old maids.—If you are bent on 
being a Duchess—well, you belong to Franche Comté, the 
Pope will have at least as much consideration for you as for 
the tradespeople, he will sell you a duchy ending in ma or 


- agno.—Do not trifle with your happiness for the sake of a 


Crown appointment !” 


The reflections indulged in by Canalis during the night 
were all satisfactory. He could imagine nothing in the world 
worse than the situation of a married man without a fortune. 
Still tremulous at the thought of the danger he had been led 
into by his vanity, which he had pledged, as it were, to 
Modeste by his desire to triumph over the Duc d’Hérouville, 
and by his belief in Monsieur Mignon’s millions, he began to 


- wonder what the Duchesse de Chaulieu must be thinking of 


A, 


his stay at le Havre, aggravated by five days’ cessation from 
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letter-writing, whereas in Paris they wrote each other four or 


five notes a week... 

“And the poor woman is struggling to get me promoted 
to be Commander of the Legion of Honor, and to the place 
of Minister to the Grand Duchy of Baden!” cried he. 

Forthwith, with the prompt decisiveness which in poets, 
as in speculators, is the result of a clear intuition of the 
future, he sat down and wrote the following letter :— 


To Madame la Duchesse de Chaulieu. 


“My DEAR ELfoNoRE—You are no doubt astonished at 
having had no news of me, but my stay here is not merely a 
matter of health; I also have had to do my duty in some 
degree to our little friend la Briére. The poor boy has fallen 
desperately in love with a certain Demoiselle Modeste de la 
Bastie, a little pale-faced, insignificant thread-paper of a 
girl, who, by the way, has as a vice a mania for literature, 
and calls herself poetical to justify the whims, the tantrums, 
and changes of a pretty bad temper. You know Ernest, he is 
so easily made a fool of, that I would not trust him alone. 
Mademoiselle de la Bastie set up a strange flirtation with your 
Melchior; she was very well inclined to be your rival, though 
she has lean arms and scraggy shoulders, hke most young 
girls, hair more colorless than Madame de Rochefide’s, and a 
very doubtful expression in her little gray eye. I pulled up 
this Immodeste’s advances pretty short—perhaps rather too 
roughly ; but that is the way of an absorbing passion. What 
do I care for all the women on earth, who, all put together, 
are not worth you? 

“The people with whom we spend our time, who surround 
this heiress, are bourgeois enough to make one sick. Pity 
me; I spend my evenings with notaries’ clerks, their wives, 
their cashiers, and a provincial money-lender; wide indeed 
is the gulf between this and the evenings in the Rue de 
Grenelle. The father’s trumped-up fortune—he has just 
come home from China—has secured us the company of that 
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omnipresent suitor the Master of the Horse, hungrier for 
millions than ever, since it will cost six or seven, they say, 
to reclaim and work the much-talked-of alluvion of Hérou- 
ville. The King has no idea what a fatal gift he has made 
to the little Duke. His Grace, who does not suspect how small 
a fortune his hoped-for father-in-law possesses, is jealous only 
of me. La Briére is making his way with his idol under cover 
of his friend, who serves as a screen. 

“In spite of Ernest’s raptures, I, the poet, think of the 
substantial; and the information I have gathered as to the 
gentleman’s wealth casts a gloomy hue over our secretary’s 
prospects, for his lady-love has sharp enough teeth to eat a 
hole in any fortune. Now, if my angel would redeem some 
of our sins, she would try to find out the truth about this 
matter, by sending for her banker, Mongenod, and cross- 
questioning him with the skill that distinguishes her. Mon- 
sieur Charles Mignon, formerly a Colonel in the Cavalry of 
the Imperial Guard, has for seven years been in constant com- 
munication with Mongenod’s house. They talk here of two 
hundred thousand francs in settlement at most; and before 
making an offer in form for the young lady on Ernest’s be- 
half, I should be glad to have positive data. As soon as the 
good folks are agreed, I return to Paris. I know a way of 
bringing the business to a satisfactory conclusion for our 
lover. All that is needed is to secure permission for Monsieur 
Mignon’s son-in-law to take his title of Count, and no man is 
more likely to obtain such a grant than Ernest, in view of his 
services, especially when seconded by us three—you, the Duke, 
and myself. With his tastes, Ernest, who will undoubtedly 
rise to be a Master of the Exchequer, will be perfectly happy 
living in Paris if he is certain of twenty-five thousand francs 
a year, a permanent office, and a wife—poor wretch! 

“Oh, my dear! how I long to see the Rue de Grenelle again! 
A fortnight’s absence, when it does not kill love, revives the 
ardor of its early days, and you know, better perhaps than I, 
all the reasons that make my love eternal. My bones in the 
tomb will love you still! Indeed, I cannot hold out! If I am 
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compelled to remain ten days longer, I must go to Paris for 
a few hours. 

“Has the Duke got me rope to hang myself? And you, dear 
life, shall you have to take the Baden waters this season? ‘The 
cooing of your beau ténébreux, as compared with the accents of 
happy love—always the same, and true to itself for nearly ten 
years past—has given me a deep contempt of marriage; I had 
never seen all this so close to my eyes before. Ah! my dear, 
what is called wrongdoing is a far closer tie between two souls 
than the law—is it not?” 

This idea served as the text for two pages of reminiscences 
and of aspirations of too private a nature for publication. 

On the day before Canalis posted this letter, Butscha, who 
wrote under the name of Jean Jacmin to his imaginary cousin 
Philoxéne, had sent off his answer twelve hours in advance 
of the poet’s letter. The Duchess, for the last fortnight ex- 
tremely alarmed and offended by Melchior’s silence, had dic- 
tated Philoxéne’s letter to her cousin; and now, after reading 
the clerk’s reply—somewhat too decisive for the vanity of a 
lady of fifty—had made minute inquiries as to Colonel 
Mignon’s fortune. Finding herself betrayed, deserted for 
money, Hléonore gave herself up to a paroxysm of rage, 
hatred, and cold malignancy. Philoxéne, knocking at the 
door of her mistress’ luxurious room, on going in, found her 
with tears in her eyes, and stood amazed at this unprece- 
dented phenomenon, which she had never before seen during 
fifteen years of service. 

“We expiate the happiness of ten years in ten minutes!” 
exclaimed the Duchess. 

“A letter from le Havre, madame.” 

filéonore read Canalis’ effusion of prose without observing 
Philoxéne’s presence, and the maid’s surprise was heightened 
as she saw the Duchess’ face recover its serenity as she read 
the letter. If you hold out to a drowning man a pole as thick 
as a walking stick, he will regard it as the king’s highway to 
safety ; and so the happy Eléonore believed in the poet’s good 
faith as she perused these sheets in which love and business, 
les and truth, elbowed each other. 
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Just now, when the banker had left her, she had sent for 
her husband to hinder Melchior’s promotion if there were 
time yet; but a generous regret came over her that rose to a 
sublime impulse. 

“Poor boy!” thought she, “he has not the smallest thought 
of ill. He loves me as he did the first day; he tells me every- 
thing.—Philoxéne!” said she, noticing her head maid loiter- 
ing about, and affecting to arrange the toilet-table. 

“Madame la Duchesse ?” 

“My hand-glass, child.” 

Eléonore looked at herself, noted the razor-fine lines groov- 
ing her forehead, but invisible at a distance; and she sighed, 
for she believed that in that sigh she was taking leave of love. 
Then she had a man’s thought, above the pettiness of woman 
—a thought which is sometimes intoxicating; an intoxication 
which may perhaps account for the clemency of the Semiramis 
of the North when she made her young and lovely rival 
Momonoff’s wife. 

“Since he has not failed me, I will get the millions and the 
girl for him,” thought she, “if this little Mademoiselle Mignon 
is as plain as he says she is.” 

Three knocks, delicately rapped out, announced the Duke, 
for whom his wife herself opened the door. 

“Ah! you are better, my dear,” cried he, with the assumed 
gladness that courtiers so well know how to put on, and by 
which simpletons are taken in. 

“My dear Henri,” said she, “it is really inconceivable that 
you should not by this time have secured Melchior’s appoint- 
ment, after sacrificing yourself for the King during your 
year’s ministry, knowing that it would scarcely endure so 
long!” 

The Duke glanced at Philoxéne; and the maid, by an al- 
most imperceptible jerk of the head, showed him the letter 
from le Havre on the dressing-table. “You would be bored 
to death in Germany, and quarrel with Melchior before your 
return,” said the Duke artlessly. 

“Why rer 
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“Well, would you not always be together?” replied the - 
erewhile Ambassador with comical candor. 

“Oh! no,” said she; “I mean to get him married.” 

“Tf d’Hérouville is to be believed, our dear Canalis has not 
waited for your good offices,” replied the Duke, smiling. 
“Grandlieu yesterday read me some passages of a letter to 
him from the Master of the Horse, which was no doubt edited 
by his aunt to come to your ears; for Mademoiselle d’Hérou- 
ville, always on the lookout for a fortune, knows that Grand- 
lieu and I play whist together almost every evening. That 
good. little d’Hérouville invites the Prince de Cadignan to a 
Royal Hunt in Normandy, begging him to persuade the King 
to go, so as to turn the damsel’s head when she finds herself 
the object of such a chivalrous procession. In fact, two words 
from Charles X. would settle everything. D’Hérouville says 
the girl is incomparably lovely.” 

“Henri, let us go to le Havre!” cried the Duchess, inter- 
rupting her husband. 

“But on what excuse?” said he gravely—a man who had 
been in the intimate confidence of Louis X VIII. 

“T never saw a hunt.” 

“That would be all very well if the King should be there, 
but to go so far for a hunt would be ridiculous; and he will 
not go, I have just spoken to him about it.” 

“MADAME perhaps would go a 

“That is a better plan,” said the Duke; “and the Duchesse 
de Maufrigneuse may help you to get her away from Rosny. 
Then the King would make no objection to his hounds being 
taken out.—But do not go to le Havre, my dear,” said the 
Duke, in a paternal tone; “it would make you conspicuous. 
Look here; this, I think, will be a better plan. Gaspard has 
his Chateau of Rosembray on the further side of the forest 
of Brotonne; why not give him a hint to receive all the party 
there ?” 

“Through whom ?” 

“Why, his wife the Duchess, who attends the Holy Table 
with Mademoiselle d’Hérouville, might ask Gaspard to do it 
if the old maid hinted it to her.” 
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“You are the dearest man!” said Eléonore. “I will write 
two lines to the old lady, and to Diane; for we must have 
hunting-suits made. The little hat, now I think of it, makes 
one look very much younger.—Did you win yesterday at the 
English Embassy ?” 

“Yes,” said the Duke; “I wiped out my score.” 

“And, above all, Henri, set everything aside till Melchior’s 
two promotions are settled.” 

After writing a few lines to the fair Dianede Maufrigneuse, 
and a note to Mademoiselle d’Hérouville, Hléonore flung this 
reply like the smack of a horse-whip across Canalis’ lies :— 


To Monsieur le Baron de Canals. 


“My DEAR Port,—Mademoiselle de la Bastie is beautiful; 
Mongenod assures me her father has eight millions of francs; 
I had thought of making her your wife, so I am deeply an- 
noyed by your want of confidence in me. If before you 
started for le Havre, you aimed at getting la Briére married 
to her, I cannot imagine your not telling me so plainly before 
you went. And why pass a fortnight without writing a line 
to a friend so easily alarmed as I am? 

“Your letter came a little late; I had already seen the 
banker. You are a child, Melchior; you try to be cunning 
with us. That is not right. [ven the Duke is amazed at your 
behavior ; he thinks you not quite gentlemanly—which casts a 
doubt on the virtue of your lady mother. 

“Now, I want to see things for myself. I shall, I believe, 
have the honor of attending Mapame to the hunt arranged 
by the Duc d’Hérouville for Mademoiselle de la Bastie. I 
will contrive that you shall be invited to stay at Rosembray, 
as the hunt will probably take place at the Duc de Verneuil’s. 

“Believe me, none the less, my dear poet, your friend for 
life, ELEONORE.” 


“There, Ernest,” said Canalis, tossing this letter, which 
arrived at breakfast time, across the table in la Briére’s face. 
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“That is the two thousandth love-letter I have received from . 


that woman, and there is not one single fu. The noble Eléo- 
nore never compromised herself further than what you find 
there.—Get married, and make haste about it! The worst 
marriage in the world is more tolerable than the lightest of 
these halters.—Well, I am the veriest Nicodemus that ever 
dropped from the moon. Modeste has millions; she is lost 
to me for ever; for no one ever comes back from the poles, 
where we now are, to the tropics, where we dwelt three days 
ago! Besides, I have all the more reason to wish for your 
triumph over the little Duke, because I told the Duchesse de 
Chaulieu that I came here only for your sake; so now I shall 
work for you.” 

“Alas! Melchior, Modeste must need have so superior, so 
mature a character, and such a noble mind, to resist the spec- 
tacle of the Court, and all the splendor so skilfully displayed 
in her honor and glory by the Duke, that I cannot believe in 
the existence of such perfection; and yet—if she is still the 
Modeste of her letters, there may be a hope 

“You are a happy fellow, young Boniface, to see the world 
and your lady-love through such green spectacles!” exclaimed 
Canalis, going out to walk in the garden. 

The poet, caught between two falsehoods, could not make 
up his mind what to do next. 

“Play the game by the rules, and you lose!” cried he, as 
he sat in the summer-house. “Every man of sense would un- 
doubtedly have acted as I did four days ago, and have crept 
out of the trap in which I found myself. For in such a case 
you don’t wait to untie the knots; you break through every- 
thing !—Come, I must be cold, calm, dignified, hurt. Honor 
will not allow of any other demeanor. English rigidity is the 
only way to recover Modeste’s respect. After all, if I only get 
out of the scrape by falling back on my old felicity, my ten 
years’ fidelity will be rewarded. Hléonore will find me a 
suitable match.” 





The hunt was destined to be the rallying point of all the 
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passions brought into play by the Colonel’s fortune and his 
daughter’s beauty. There was a sort of truce among the con- 
tending parties during the few days needed to prepare this 
solemn act of forestry; the drawing-room in the Villa Mignon 
had the peaceful appearance of a very united family party. 
Canalis, intrenched in his part of a much-injured man, made 
a display of courtesy; he put aside his pretentiousness, gave 
no more specimens of oratorical talent, and was charming, as 
clever men are when they shed their affectations. He discussed 
the money-market with Gobenheim, war with the Colonel, 
Germany with Madame Mignon, and housekeeping with Ma- 
dame Latournelle, trying to win them over to la Briere. The 
Due d’Hérouville frequently left the field free to the two 
friends, as he was obliged to go to Rosembray to consult the 
Due de Verneuil and superintend the execution of the orders 
issued by the Master of the Hounds, the Prince de Cadignan. 

Meanwhile, the comic element was not lacking. Modeste 
found herself between the disparagement Canalis tried to cast 
on the Duke’s gallant attentions, and the exaggerated views of 


the two demoiselles d’Hérouville, who came every evening. 


Canalis pointed out to Modeste that, far from being the 
heroine of the day, she would be scarcely noticed. MADAME 
would be attended by the Duchesse de Maufrigneuse, the 
daughter-in-law of the Master of the Hounds, by the Duchesse 
de Chauleu, and some other ladies of the Court, and among 
them a mere girl would produce no sensation. Some 


_ officers would, no doubt, be invited from the garrison at 


Rouen, ete. Héléne was never tired of repeating to the girl, 
whom she looked upon as her sister-in-law, that she would, of 
course, be presented to MapAME; that the Due de Verneuil 
would certainly invite her and her father to stay at Rosem- 
bray; that if the Colonel had any favor to ask of the King— 
such as a peerage—this would be an unique opportunity, for 
they did not despair of getting the King there on the third 
day; that she would be surprised at the charming reception 
she would meet with from the handsomest women of the 
Court, the Duchesses de Chaulieu, de Maufrigneuse, de Lenon- 
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court-Chaulieu, etc.; Modeste’s prejudices against the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain would disappear—and so forth, and 
so forth. It was a most amusing little warfare, with its 
marches and counter-marches and strategy, which the Du- 
mays, the Latournelles, Gobenheim and Butscha looked on at, 
and enjoyed, saying among themselves ali manner of hard 
things about the nobility, as they watched their elaborate, 
cruel, and studied meanness. 

The assurances of the d’Hérouville faction were justified 
by an invitation, in the most flattering terms, from the Duc 
de Verneuil and the Master of the King’s Hounds to Monsieur 
le Comte de la Bastie and his daughter to be present at a 
Royal Hunt at Rosembray on the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th of © 
November. 

La Briére, oppressed by gloomy presentiments, reveled in 
Modeste’s presence in that spirit of concentrated avidity whose 
bitter joys are known only to lovers irrevocably and for ever 
discarded. The flashes of happiness in his inmost self, min- 
gled with melancholy reflections on the same theme, “She 
is lost to me!’ made the poor youth a pathetic spectacle, all 
the more touching because his countenance and person were in 
harmony with this depth of feeling. There is nothing more 
poetical than such a living elegy that has eyes, that walks, 
and sighs without rhyming. 

Finally, the Duc d’Hérouville came to arrange for Mo- 
deste’s journey. After crossing the Seine, she was to proceed 
in the Duke’s traveling carriage with his aunt and sister. The 
Duke was perfect in his courtesy; he invited Canalis and la 
Briére, telling them, as he told Monsieur Mignon, that they 
would find hunters at their service. 

The Colonel asked his daughter’s three lovers to breakfast 
on the day of the departure. Then Canalis tried to execute a 
scheme that had ripened in his mind during the last few 
days—namely, to reconquer Modeste, and to trick the Duchess, 
the Master of the Horse, and la Briére. A graduate in di- 
plomacy could not remain bogged in such a position as that 
in which he found himself. La Briére, on his part, had made _ 
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up his mind to bid Modeste an eternal farewell. Thus each 
suitor, as he foresaw the conclusion of a struggle that had 
been going on for three weeks, proposed to put in a last word, 
like a pleader to the judge before sentence is.pronounced. 

After dinner the day before, the Colonel took his daughter 
by the arm and impressed on her the necessity for coming to 
a decision. 

“Our position with the d’Hérouville family would be in- 
tolerable at Rosembray. Do you want to be a duchess?” he 
asked Modeste. 

“No, father,” she replied. 

“Then do you really love Canalis—— ?” 

“Certainly not, papa; a thousand times, no!” said she, with 
childish irritability. 

The Colonel looked at her with a sort of glee. 

“Ah! I have not influenced you,” cried the kind father. 
“But I may tell you now that even in Paris I had chosen my 
son-in-law when, on my impressing on him that I had no for- 
tune, he threw his arms round me, saying that I had lifted a 
hundredweight from his heart.” 

“Of whom are you speaking?” asked Modeste, coloring. 

“Of the man of solid virtues and sound morals,” said he, 
mockingly repeating the phrase which, on the day after his 
return, had scattered Modeste’s dreams. 

“Oh, I am not thinking of him, papa! Leave me free to 
refuse the Duke myself; 1 know him, I know how to soothe 
him a 

“Then your choice is not made?” 

“Not yet. I still have to guess a few syllables in the riddle 
of my future; but after having had a glimpse of the Court, 
I will tell you all my secret at Rosembray.” 

“You will join the hunt, will you not?” said the Colonel 
to Ernest, whom he saw coming down the path where he was 
walking with Modeste. 

“No, Colonel,” replied Ernest. “I have come to take leave 
of you and of mademoiselle. I am going back to Paris.” 

“You have no curiosity?” said Modeste, interrupting him, 
and looking at the bashful youth. 
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“Nothing is needed to keep me,” said he, “but the expres- | 
sion of a wish I hardly hope for.” 

“Tf that is all, it will give me pleasure, at any rate,” said 
the Colonel, as he went forward to meet Canalis, leaving his 
daughter alone for a moment with the hapless Ernest. 

“Mademoiselle,” said the young man, looking up at her with 
the courage of despair; “I have a petition to make.” 

“To me?” 

“Let me depart forgiven! My life can never be happy; 
I must endure the remorse of having lost my happiness, by 
my own fault no doubt; but at least as 

“Before we part for ever,’ replied Modeste, interrupting 
him @ la Canalis, “I want to know one thing only; and though 
you once assumed a disguise, I do not think that you will now 
be such a coward as to deceive me a 

At the word “coward” Ernest turned pale. 

“You are merciless!” he exclaimed. 

“Will you be frank with me?” 

“You have the right to ask me such a humiliating question,” 
said he, in a voice made husky by the violent beating of his 
heart. 

“Well, then, did you read my letters out to Monsieur de 
Canalis ?” 

“No, mademoiselle ; and though I gave them to the Colonel 
to read, it was only to justify my love, by showing him how 
my affection had had birth, and how genuine my efforts had 
been to cure you of your fancy.” 

“But what put this ignoble masquerading into your head ?” 
she asked, with a kind of impatience. 

La Briere related, in all its details, the scene to which 
Modeste’s first letter had given rise, and the challenge which 
had resulted from Hrnest’s high opinion in favor of a young 
lady yearning for glory, as a plant strives for its share of the 
sunshine. 

“Hnough,” said Modeste, concealing her agitation. “If 
you have not my heart, monsieur, you have my highest es- 
teem.” 
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This simple speech made la Briére quite dizzy. He felt 
himself totter, and leaned against a shrub, ike a man whose 
senses are failing him. Modeste, who had walked away, 
turned her head and hastily came back. 

“What is the matter?” she exclaimed, taking him by the 
hand to save him from falling. 

Modeste felt his hand like ice, and saw a face as white as a 
lily; all the blood had rushed to his heart. 

“Forgive me, mademoiselle,—I had fancied myself so de- 
spised a 

“Well,” said she, with haughty scorn, “I did not say that I 
loved you.” 

And she again left la Briere, who, notwithstanding this 

hard speech, thought he was walking on the upper air. The 
earth felt soft beneath his feet, the trees seemed decked with 
flowers, the sky was rosy, and the air blue, as in the temples of 
Hymen at the close of a fairy drama that ends happily. In 
such circumstances, women are Janus-like, they see what is 
going on behind them without turning round; and Modeste 
saw in her lover’s expression the unmistakable symptoms of a 
love such as Butscha’s, which is beyond a doubt the ne plus 
ultra of a woman’s desire. And the high value attached by 
la Briére to her esteem was to Modeste an infinitely sweet 
experience. 

“Mademoiselle,” said Canalis, leaving the Colonel, and com- 
ing to meet Modeste, “in spite of the small interest you take 
in my sentiments, it is a point of honor with me to wipe out 
a stain from which I have too long suffered. Here is what the 
Duchess wrote to me five days after my arrival here.” 

He made Modeste read the first few lines of the letter, in 
which the Duchess said that she had seen Mongenod, and 
wished that Melchior should marry Modeste; then having 
torn off the rest, he placed them in her hand. 

“T cannot show you the remainder,” said he, putting the 
paper in his pocket; “but I intrust these few lines to your 
delicacy, that you may be able to verify the handwriting. 
The girl who could ascribe to me such ignoble sentiments is 
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quite capable of believing in some collusion, some stratagem. 
This may prove to you how much I care to convince you that 
the difference between us was not based on the vilest interest 
on my part. Ah! Modeste,” he went on, with tears in his 
voice, “‘your poet—Madame de Chaulieu’s poet—has not less 
poetry in his heart than in his mind. You will see the 
Duchess; suspend your judgment of me till then.” And 
he left Modeste quite disconcerted. 

“On my word! ‘They are all angels,” said she to herself. 
“All too fine for marriage! Only the Duke is a human be- 
ing.” 

““Mademoiselle Modeste, this hunt makes me very uneasy,” 
said Butscha, appearing on the scene with a parcel under his 
arm. “I dreamed that your horse ran away with you, so I 
have been to Rouen to get you a Spanish snaffle; I have been 
told that a horse can never get it between his teeth. I implore 
you to use it; I have shown it to the Colonel, who has thanked 
me more than the thing is worth.” 

“Poor dear Butscha!” cried Modeste, touched to tears by 
this motherly care. 

Butscha went off skipping like a man who has suddenly 
heard of the death of an old uncle leaving a fortune. 

“My dear father,” said Modeste, on returning to the draw- 
ing-room, “I should like very much to have that handsome 
whip ; supposing you were to offer to exchange with Monsieur 
de la Briére—that whip for your picture by Ostade?” 

Modeste cast a side glance at Ernest while the Colonel 
made this proposal, standing in front of the picture—the only 
thing he possessed as a memorial of the campaigns he had 
fought in; he had bought it of a citizen of Ratisbon. And 
seeing the eagerness with which Ernest rushed from the 
room, “He will attend the hunt,” said she to herself. 

Thus, strange to say, Modeste’s three lovers all went to 
Rosembray with hearts full of hope, and enraptured by her 
adorable charms. 


Rosembray, an estate recently purchased by the Duc de 
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Verneuil with the money that fell to his share of the thousand 
million francs voted to legitimize the sale of national property, 
is remarkable for a chateau comparable for magnificence with 
those of Mesniére and Balleroy. This noble and imposing 
mansion is reached by an immense avenue of ancestral elms 
four rows deep, and across a vast courtyard on a slope, like 
that of Versailles, with a splendid iron screen and two gate 
lodges, and surrounded by large orange trees in tubs. The 
fagade to this cour @honneur displays two stories of nineteen 
windows in each, between two wings at right angles—tall 
windows with small panes, set in carved stone arches, and 
separated by reeded pilasters. A cornice and balustrade 
screen an Italian roof, whence rise stone chimneys marked 
by trophies of arms, Rosembray having been built in the reign 
of Louis XIV. by a farmer-general named Cottin. The front 
towards the park differs from this, having a centre block of 
five windows projecting from the main building, with columns 
and a noble pediment. The Marigny family, to whom the 
possessions of this Cottin came by marriage with his sole 
heiress, had a group representing Dawn executed for this 
pediment by Coysevox. Below it two genii support a scroll, 
on which this motto is inscribed in honor of the King, instead 
of the old family device: Sol nobis benignus. The great 
Louis had made a Duke of the Marquis de Marigny, one of his 
most insignificant favorites. 

From the top of the semicircular double flight of steps 
there is a view over a large lake, as long and wide as the 
grand canal of Versailles, starting from the bottom of a slope 
of turf worthy of the most English lawn, its banks dotted 
with clumps displaying the brightest autumn flowers. Beyond, 
on each side, a French formal parterre spreads its squared 
beds and paths—pages written in the most majestic style of le 
Notre. These two gardens are set in a border of wood and 
shrubbery, extending the whole length to the extent of thirty 
acres, and cleared in places in the English fashion under 
Louis XV. The view from the terrace is shut in beyond 
by a forest belonging to Rosembray, adjoining two demesnes, 
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one belonging to the nation, and one to the Crown. It would. 
be hard to find a more beautiful landscape. 

Modeste’s arrival caused some sensation in the avenue when 
the carriage was seen with the royal livery of France, escorted 
by the Master of the Horse, the Colonel, Canalis, and la 
Briére, all riding, and preceded by an outsider in the Royal 
livery; behind them came ten servants, among them the 
Colonel’s negro and mulatto, and his elegant britska, in which 
were the two ladies’ maids and the luggage. The first car- 
riage was drawn by four horses mounted by tigers, dressed 
with the spruce perfection insisted on by the Master of the 
Horse—often better served in such matters than the King 
himself. 

Modeste, as she drove up and saw this minor Versailles, 
was dazzled by the magnificence of these great folks; she was 
suddenly conscious of having to meet these famous Duchesses ; 
she dreaded seeming affected, provincial, or parvenu, lost her 
head completely, and repented of ever having wished for this 
hunting party. 

When the carriage stopped, Modeste happily saw before her 
an old man in a fair, frizzy wig, with small curls, whose calm 
smooth, full face wore a paternal smile and an expression 
of monastic joviality, to which a half downcast look lent 
something like dignity. The Duchess, a woman of deep 
devotion, the only daughter of a very wealthy President of 
the Supreme Court, who had died in 1800, was the mother of 
four children; very thin and erect, she bore some resemblance 
to Madame Latournelle, if imagination could be persuaded to 
embellish the lawyer’s wife with the graces of a noble lady- 
Prioress. 

“Ah! how do you do, dear Hortense?” said Mademoiselle 
d’Hérouville, embracing the Duchess with all the sympathy 
that was a tie between these two proud spirits; “allow me to 
introduce to you and to our dear, Duke, Mademoiselle de la % 
Bastie, who is a little angel.” 2 

“We have heard so much about you, mademoiselle,” said the _ 
Duchess, “that we have heen most eager to have you here.” 


& 
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“We can but regret our lost time,” added the Duc de 
Verneuil, bowing with gallant admiration. 

“Monsieur le Comte de la Bastie,”’ added the Master of the 
Horse, taking the Colonel by the arm, and leading him up to 
the Duke and Duchess with a tinge of respect in his tone and 
manner. 

The Colonel bowed to the Duchess, the Duke gave him his 
hand. 

“You are very welcome, Monsieur le Comte,” said Monsieur 
de Verneuil. “You are the owner of many treasures,’ he 
added, glancing at Modeste. 

The Duchess drew Modeste’s hand through her arm and led 
her into a vast drawing-room, where half a score of women 
were sitting in groups round the fire. The men, led by the 
Duke, went to walk on the terrace, excepting only Canalis, 
who went in to pay his respects to the superb Eléonore. She, 
seated before a tapestry frame, was giving Mademoiselle de 
Verneuil some hints as to shading. 

Jf Modeste had thrust her finger through with a needle 
when laying her hand on a cushion, she could not have felt 
a keener shock than she received from the icy glance, haughty 
and contemptuous, that the Duchesse de Chaulieu bestowed on 
her. From the first instant she saw no one but this woman, 
and guessed who she was. ‘Tio know to what a pitch the 
cruelty can go of those sweet creatures who are exalted by 
our passion, women must be seen together. Modeste might. 
have disarmed any one but Hléonore by her amazed and in- 
voluntary admiration; for if she had not known her rival’s 
age, she would have taken her to be a woman of six-and- 
thirty ; but there were greater surprises in store for her! 

The poet found himself flung against the wrath of a great 
lady. Such anger is the most ruthless Sphinx; the face is 
beaming, all else is savage. Even kings do not know how to 
reduce the stronghold of exquisitely cold politeness which 
a mistress can then hide under steel armor. The lovely 
woman’s countenance smiles, and at the same time the steel 
strikes home: the hand is of steel, the arm, the body, all is, 
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steel. Canalis tried to clutch this steel, but his fingers slipped 
over it as his words slipped from her heart. And the 
gracious face, the gracious phrases, the gracious manners of 
the Duchess, concealed from every eye the steel of her cold 
fury—down to twenty-five degrees below zero. The sight of 
Modeste’s supreme beauty, heightened by her journey, the 
appearance of the girl, as well dressed as Diane de Maufri- 
gneuse, had fired the powders that reflection had stored up in 
Eléonore’s brain. 

All the women had gone to the window to see the wonder 
of the day step out of the carriage, followed by her three 
lovers. 

“Do not let us show that we are so curious,” said Madame 
de Chaulieu, struck to the heart by Diane’s exclamation, 
“She is divine! Where can such a creature have dropped 
from ?” 

And they had fled back to the drawing-room, where each 
one had composed her countenance, while the Duchesse de 
Chaulieu felt in her heart a thousand vipers all crying at 
once to be satisfied. | 

Mademoiselle d’Hérouville remarked in an undertone, and 
with marked meaning, to the Duchesse de Verneuil: 

“fléonore is not cordial in her reception of her great Mel- 
chior.” 

“The Duchesse de Maufrigneuse thinks that there is a 
coolness between them,” replied Laure de Verneuil simply. 
This phrase, so often spoken in the world of fashion, is full 
of meaning. We feel in it the icy polar blast. 

“Why?” asked Modeste of the charming girl who had left 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart not more than two months 
since. 

“The great man,’ replied the Duchess, signing to her 
daughter to be silent, “left her for a fortnight without writing 
a word to her, after setting out for le Havre, and saying that 
he had gone for his health.” 

Modeste gave a little start which struck Laure, Héléne, 
and Mademoiselle d’Hérouville. 
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“And meanwhile,” the devout Duchess went on, “she was 
getting him appointed Commander of the Legion of Honor 
and Minister to Baden.” 

“Oh, it is very wrong of Canalis, for he owes everything to 
her,” said Mademoiselle d’Hérouville. 

“Why did not Madame de Chaulieu come to le Havre?” 
asked Modeste guilelessly of Héléne. 

“My child,” said the Duchesse de Verneuil, “she would let 
herself be killed without speaking a word. Look at her. 
What a queen! With her head on the block she would still 
smile, like Mary Stuart—indeed, our handsome Hléonore has 
the same blood in her veins.” 

“And she did not write to him?” said Modeste. 

“Diane told me,” replied the Duchess, prompted to further 
confidences by an elbow nudge from Mademoiselle d’Hérou- 
ville, “that she had sent a very cutting answer to the first 
letter Canalis wrote to her about ten days ago.” 

This statement made Modeste color with shame for Canalis ; 
she longed not to crush him under her feet, but to revenge 
herself by a piece of mischief more cruel than a poniard 
thrust. She looked proudly at Madame de Chaulieu. That 
glance was gilded with eight millions of francs. 

“Monsieur Melchior!” said she. 

All the women looked up, first at the Duchess, who was 
talking to Canalis over the work-frame, then at this young 
girl, so ill bred as to disturb two lovers who were settling their 
quarrel—a thing which is never done in any rank of life. 

Diane de Maufrigneuse gave her head a little toss, as much 
as to say, “The child is in her rights.” 

Finally, the twelve women smiled at each other, for they 
were all jealous of a woman of fifty-six who was still hand- 
some enough to dip her hand in the common treasury and 
steal a young woman’s share. Melchior glanced at Modeste 
with feverish irritability, the hasty look of a master to a ser- 
vant, while the Duchess bent her head with the air of a lioness 
interrupted at her meal; her eyes, fixed on the canvas, shot 
flames of fire, almost red-hot, at the poet while she sifted his 
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very soul with her epigrams, for each sentence was a vengeance | 
for a triple injury. 

“Monsieur Melchior!” repeated Modeste, in a voice that 
asserted its right to be heard. 

“What is it, mademoiselle?” asked the poet. 

He was obliged to rise, but he stood still half-way between 
the work-frame, which was near the window, and the fire- 
place, by which Modeste was sitting on the Duchesse de Ver- 
neuil’s sofa. What cruel reflections were forced on the am- 
bitious man when he met Eléonore’s steady eye. If he should 
obey Modeste, all was over for ever between the poet and his 
protectress. If he paid no heed to the girl, it would be an 
avowal of his serfdom, he would lose the advantages gained 
by five-and-twenty days of meanness, and fail in the simplest 
rules of gentlemanly politeness. The greater the folly, the 
more imperatively the Duchess insisted on it. Modeste’s 
beauty and fortune, set in the opposite scale to Eléonore’s 
influence and established rights, made this hesitancy between 
the man and his honor as terrible to watch as the peril of a 
matador in the ring. A man never knows such frightful 
palpitations as those that seemed to threaten Canalis with an 
aneurism, anywhere but in front of the gaming-table, where 
his fortune or his ruin is settled within five minutes. 

“Mademoiselle d’Hérouville made me get out of the carriage 
in such a hurry,” said Modeste to Canalis, “that I dropped my 
handkerchief (4 

Canalis gave a highly significant shrug. 

“And,” she went on, in spite of this impatient gesture, “I 
had, tied to it, the key of a blotting case, containing an im- 
portant fragment of a letter; will you be good enough, Mel- 
chior, to ask for it i 

Between an angel and a tigress, equally irate, Canalis, who 
had turned pale, hesitated no longer; the tigress seemed 
the less dangerous. He was on the point of committing him- 
self when la Briére appeared in the doorway, seeming to 
Canalis something like the archangel Michael descended from 
heaven. 
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“Here, Ernest, Mademoiselle de la Bastie wants you,” said 
the poet, hastily retreating to his chair by the work-frame. 

Hrnest, on his part, went at once to Modeste without bow- 
ing to any one else; he saw her alone, received her instructions 
with visible joy, and ran off with the unconfessed approbation 
of every woman present. 

“What a position for a poet!” said Modeste to Héléne, 
pointing to the worsted work at which the Duchess was 
stitching furiously. 

“Tf you speak to her, if you once look at her, all is ended,” 
said Eléonore to Melchior in a low tone, for his mezzo ter- 
mine had not satisfied her. “And, mind, when I am absent I 
shall leave other eyes to watch you.” 

As she spoke, Madame de Chaulieu, a woman of medium 
height, but rather too fat—as all women are who are still 
handsome when past fifty—rose, walked towards the group 
with which Diane de Maufrigneuse was sitting, stepping out 
with small feet as firm and light as a fawn’s. Under her full 
forms the exquisite refinement was conspicuous with which 
women of that type are gifted, and which gives them that 
vigorous nervous system that controls and animates the de- 
velopment of the flesh. It was impossible otherwise to ac- 
count for her light step, which was amazingly dignified. Only 
those women whose quarterings of nobility date back to Noah, 


_ like Bléonore’s, know how to be majestic in spite of being as 


large as a farmer’s wife. A philosopher might, perhaps, have 
pitied Philoxéne, while admiring the happy arrangement of 
the bodice and the careful details of a morning dress worn 
with the elegance of a queen and the ease of a girl. Boldly 
wearing her own abundant and undyed hair, plaited on the 
top of her head in a coronet like a tower, Mléonore proudly dis- 
played her white neck, her finely shaped bust and shoulders, 
her dazzling bare arms, ending in hands famous for their 
beauty. Modeste, like all the Duchess’ rivals, saw in her one 
of those women of whom the others say, “She is past mistress 
of us all!” 

In fact, every one recognized her as one of those few great 
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ladies who are now become so rare in France. Any attempt 
to describe how majestic was the carriage of her head, how 
refined and delicate this or that curve of her neck, what 
harmony there was in her movements, what dignity in her 
mien, what nobleness in the perfect agreement of every detail 
with the whole result in the little arts that are a second 
nature, and make a woman holy and supreme,—this would 
be to try to analyze the sublime. We delight in such poetry, 
as in that of Paganini, without seeking the means, for the 
cause is a soul making itself visible. 

The Duchess bowed, saluting Héléne and her aunt; then 
she said to Diane in a clear, bright voice without a trace of 
emotion: 

“Ts it not time to dress, Duchess ?” 

And she swept out of the room, accompanied by her 
daughter-in-law and Mademoiselle d’Hérouville, each giving 
her an arm. She was speaking in a low voice as she went 
away with the old maid, who pressed her to her heart, saying, 
“You are quite charming!” which was as much as to say, “I 
am wholly yours in return for the service you have just done 
arse 3 

Mademoiselle d’Hérouville returned to the drawing-room 
to play her part as spy, and her first glance told Canalis that 
the Duchess’ last words were no vain threat. The apprentice 
to diplomacy felt he knew too little of the minor science for 
so severe a struggle, and his wit served him at any rate so far 
as to enable him to assume a straightforward, if not a dignified 
attitude. When Ernest returned with Modeste’s handker- 
chief, he took him by the arm and led him out on the lawn. 

“My dear fellow,” said he, “I am, of all men, not the most 
unhappy, but the most ridiculous. So I have recourse to you 
to help me out of the wasps’ nest I have got into.—Modeste 
is a demon; she saw my embarrassment, she mocks at it; she 
has just spoken to me of two lines of a letter of Madame de | 
Chaulieu’s that I was fool enough to trust her with. If she 
were to show them, I could never make it up again with 
Hléonore. So, pray, at once ask Modeste for that paper, and 
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tell her from me that I have no views—no pretensions to her 
hand; I rely on her delicacy, on her honesty as a lady, to 
behave to me as though we had never met ; I entreat her not to 
speak to me; I beseech her to vouchsafe to be implacable, 
though I dare not hope that her spite will move her to a sort 
of jealous wrath that would serve my ends to a miracle. 

Go, I will wait here.” 

On re-entering the room, Ernest de la Briére saw there a 
young officer of Havré’s company of the Guards, the Vi- 
comte de Sérizy, who had just arrived from Rosny to an- 
nounce that MADAME was obliged to be present at the opening 
of the session. This constitutional solemnity was, as is well 
known, a very important function. Charles X. pronounced 
a speech in the presence of his whole family, the Dauphiness 
and MADAME being present in their seats. ‘The choice of the 
envoy charged with expressing the Princess’ regrets was a 
compliment to Diane. She was supposed to be the immediate 
object of this fascinating youth’s adoration; he was the son 
of a Minister of State, gentleman-in-waiting, hopeful 
of high destinies, as being an only son and heir to an immense 
fortune. The Duchesse de Maufrigneuse, however, only ac- 
cepted the Viscount’s attentions in order to throw light on 
the age of Madame de Sérizy, who, according to the chronicle 
repeated behind fans, had won from her the heart of handsome 


Lucien de Rubempré. 


“You, I hope, will do us the pleasure of remaining at 
Rosembray,” said the severe Duchess to the young man. 

While keeping her ears open to evil-speaking, the pious 
lady shut her eyes to the peccadilloes of her guests, who were 
carefully paired by the Duke; for no one knows what such 
excellent women will tolerate on the plea of bringing a lost 
sheep back to the fold by treating it with indulgence. 

“We reckoned without the Constitutional Government,” 
said the Duc d’Hérouville, “and Rosembray loses a great 
honor, Madame la Duchesse——” 

“We shall feel all the more at our ease,” observed a tall, 
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lean old man of about seventy-five, dressed in blue cloth, and 
keeping on his hunting cap by leave of the ladies. 

This personage, who was very like the Duc de Bourbon, 
was no less a man than the Prince de Cadignan, the Master 
of the Hounds, and one of the last of the French Grands 
Seigneurs. 

Just as la Briére was about to slip behind the sofa to beg 
a minute’s speech with Modeste, a man of about eight-and- 
thirty came in, short, fat, and common-looking. 

“My son, the Prince de Loudon,” said the Duchesse de 
Verneuil to Modeste, who could not control an expression of 
amazement on her youthful features as she saw the man who 
now bore the name which the General of the Vendée Cavalry 
had made so famous by his daring and by his execution. 

The present Duc de Verneuil was the third son taken by 
his father into exile, and the only survivor of four children. 

“Gaspard,” said the Duchess, calling her son to her. The 
Prince obeyed his mother, who went on as she introduced Mo- 
deste : 

“Mademoiselle de la Bastie, my dear.” 

The heir presumptive, whose marriage to Desplein’s only 
daughter was a settled thing, bowed to the girl without 
seeming struck by her beauty, as his father had been. Mo- 
deste thus had an opportunity of comparing the young men 
of to-day with the old men of the past; for the old Prince de 
Cadignan had already made her two or three very pretty 
speeches, proving that he was not less devoted to women than 
to Royalty. The Due de Rhétoré, Madame de Chaulieu’s 
eldest son, noted for the style which combines impertinence 
with easy freedom, had, like the Prince de Loudon, greeted 
Modeste almost cavalierly. 

The reason of this contrast between the sons and the fathers 
may, perhaps, lie in the fact that the heirs no longer feel them- 
selves to be objects of importance, as their ancestors were, 
and excuse themselves from the duties of power, since they no 
longer have anything but its shadow. The fathers still have 
the fine manners inherent in their vanished grandeur, like 
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mountains gilded by the sunshine, when all round them is 
in darkness. 

At last Ernest succeeded in saying two words to Modeste, 
who rose. 

“My little beauty!” said the Duchess, as she pulled a bell, 
thinking that Modeste was going to change her dress, “‘you 
shall be taken to your rooms.” 

Ernest went with Modeste to the foot of the great staircase 
to make the unhappy Melchior’s request, and he tried to touch 
her by describing the poet’s miseries. 

“He loves her, you see! He is a captive who thought 
he could break his chain.” 

“Love! In a man who calculates everything so closely?” 
retorted Modeste. 

“Mademoiselle, you are at the beginning of your life; you 
do not know its narrow places. Every sort of inconsistency 
must be forgiven to a man who places himself under the 
dominion of a woman older than himself, for he is not re- 
sponsible. Consider how many sacrifices Canalis has offered 
to that divinity! how he has sown too much seed to scorn the 
harvest ; the Duchess represents to him ten years of devotion 
and of happiness. You had made the poet forget everything, 
for, unhappily, he has more vanity than pride; he knew not 
what he was losing till he saw Madame de Chaulieu again. 
If you knew Canalis, you would help him. He is a mere 
child, and is spoiling his life for ever.—You say he calculates 
everything, but he calculates very badly, like all poets indeed 
—creatures of impulse, full of childishness, dazzled, like 
children, by all that shines, and running after it! He has 
been fond of horses, of pictures; he has yearned for glory; 
he sells his pictures to get armor and furniture of the style 
of the Renaissance and of Louis XV.; he now has a grudge 
against the Government. Admit that his whims are on a 
grand scale?” 

“That will do,” said Modeste. “Come,” she added, as she 
saw her father, and beckoned to him to ask him to accompany 
her, “I will give you that scrap of paper; you can take it to the 
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great man, and assure him of my entire consent to all he 
wishes, but on one condition. I beg you to give him my best 
thanks for the pleasure I have enjoyed in seeing him perform 
for my sole benefit one of the finest pieces of the German 
theatre. I know now that Goethe’s chef-d’euvre is neither 
Faust nor Hgmont’—and, as Ernest looked at the sprightly 
girl with a puzzled expression—“it is Torquato T'asso,” she 
added. ‘Desire Monsieur Canalis to read it once more,” she 
went on, smiling. “I particularly desire that you will repeat 
this to your friend word for word, for it is not an epigram; 
it is the justification of his conduct—with this difference, that 
I hope he will become quite sane, thanks to his Hléonore’s 
folly.” 

The Duchess’ head waiting-maid led Modeste and her father 
to their rooms, where Frangoise Cochet had already arranged 
everything. Their choice elegance surprised the Colonel, and 
Francoise told him that there were thirty guest-chambers in 
the same style in the Chateau. 

“That is my idea of a country-house,” said Modeste. 

“The Comte de la Bastie will have such another built for 
you,” replied the Colonel. 

“Here, monsieur,” said Modeste, handing the scrap of paper 
to Ernest, “go and reassure our friend.” 

The words “our friend” struck the young man. He looked 
at Modeste to see if there were seriously some community 
of sentiment such as she seemed to acknowledge; and the girl, 
understanding the implied question, added: 

“Well, go; your friend is waiting.” 

La Briére colored violently, and went, in a state of doubt, 
anxiety, and disturbance more terrible than despair. ‘The ap- 
proach to happiness is to true lovers very like what the poetry 
of Catholicism has called the Straits of Paradise, to express 
a dark, difficult, and narrow way, echoing with the last cries of 
supreme anguish. 

An hour later the distinguished party had all met again in 
the drawing-room, some playing at whist, others chatting, 
the women busy with fancy-work, while awaiting the dinner- 
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hour. The Master of the Hounds led Monsieur Mignon to 
talk of China, of his campaigns, of the great Provencal 
families of Portenduére, l’Estorade, and Maucombe; and he 
remonstrated with him on not asking for employment, assur- 
ing him that nothing would be easier than to obtain a post 
in the Guards with his full rank as Colonel. 

“A man of your birth and fortune can never class himself 
with the present Opposition,” said the Prince with a smile. 

This aristocratic society pleased Modeste ; and not only that, 
during her visit she gained a perfection of manner which, 
but for this revelation, she would never in her life have 
acquired. If you show a clock to a natural mechanic, it is 
always enough to reveal to him what mechanism means; the 
germs within him are at once developed. In the same way, 
Modeste intuitively assimilated everything that gave distinc- 
tion to the Duchesses de Maufrigneuse and de Chaulieu. To 
her each detail was a lesson, where a commonplace woman 
would have fallen into absurdity by imitating mere manners. 
A girl of good birth, well informed, with the instincts of 
Modeste, fell naturally into the right key, and discerned the 
differences which divide the aristocratic from the middle class, 
and provincial life from that of the Faubourg Saint-Germain ; 
she caught the almost imperceptible shades; in short, she 
recognized the grace of a really fine lady, and did not despair 
of acquiring it. 

In the midst of this Olympus she saw that her father and 
la Briére were infinitely superior to Canalis. The great poet, 
abdicating his real and indisputable power, that of the in- 
tellect, was nothing but a Master of Appeals, eager to become 
a Minister, anxious for the collar of the Legion of Honor, and 
obliged to subserve every constellation. Ernest de la Briére, 
devoid of ambition, was simply himself; while Melchior, eat- 
ing humble pie, to use a vulgar phrase, paid court to the 
Prince de Loudon, the Due de Rhétoré, the Vicomte de Sérizy, 
the Duc de Maufrigneuse, as though he had no liberty of 
speech like Colonel Mignon, Comte de la Bastie, proud of his 
services and of the Emperor Napoleon’s esteem. Modeste 
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saw the continued pre-occupation of a wit seeking a point 
to raise a laugh, a brilliant remark to surprise, or a compli- 
ment to flatter the high and mighty personages, on whose 
level he aimed at keeping himself. In short, here the peacock 
shed his plumes. 

In the course of the evening Modeste went to sit with the 
Master of the Horse in a recess of the drawing-room; she took 
him there to put an end to a struggle she could no longer en- 
courage without lowering herself in her own eyes. 

“Monsieur le Duc,” she began, “if you knew me well, you 
would know how deeply I am touched by your attentions. It 
is precisely the high esteem I have for your character, the 
friendship inspired by such a nature as yours, which makes 
me anxious not to inflict the smallest wound on your self- 
respect. Before you came to le Havre I loved sincerely, 
deeply, and for ever a man who is worthy to be loved, and 
from whom my affection is still a secret; but I may tell you, 
and in this I am more sincere than most girls, that if I had 
not been bound by this voluntary engagement, you would 
have been my choice, so many and so great are the good 
qualities I have found in you. A few words dropped by your 
sister and aunt compel me to say this. If you think it 
necessary, by to-morrow, before the hunt, my mother shall 
recall me home under the excuse of serious indisposition. I 
will not be present without your consent at an entertainment 
arranged by your kind care, where, if my secret should escape 
me, I might aggrieve you by an insult to your legitimate pre- 
tensions. 

“Why did I come?’ you may ask. I might have declined. 
Be so generous as not to make a crime of an inevitable 
curiosity. This is not the most delicate part of what I have 
to communicate. You have firmer friends than you know 
of in my father and me; and as my fortune was the prime 
motor in your mind when you came to seek me, without 
wishing to treat it as a solace to the grief your gallantry 
requires of you, I may tell you that my father is giving his 
mind to the matter of the Hérouville lands. His friend 
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Dumay thinks the scheme feasible, and has been feeling his 
way to the formation of a company. Gobenheim, Dumay, 
and my father are each ready with fifteen hundred thousand 
franes, and undertake to collect the remainder by the confi- 
dence they will inspire in the minds of capitalists by taking | 
substantial interest in the business. 

“Though I may not have the honor of being the Duchesse 
d’Hérouville, I am almost certain of putting you in the 
position to choose her one day with perfect freedom in the 
exalted sphere to which she belongs.—Oh, let me finish,” said 
she, at a gesture of the Duke’s. 

“It is easy to see from my brother’s agitation,” said Made- 
moiselle d’Hérouville to her niece, “that you have gained a 
sister.” 

“Monsieur le Duc, I decided on this on the day of our first 
ride together, when I heard you lamenting your position. 
This is what I wanted to tell you; on that day my fate was 
sealed. If you have not won a wife, you have, at any 
rate, found friends at Ingouville, if, indeed, you will accept 
us as friends.” 

This little speech which Modeste had prepared was uttered 
with such soul-felt charm that tears rose to the Duke’s eyes. 
He seized Modeste’s hand and kissed it. 

“Remain here for the hunt,’ said he. “My small merit 
has accustomed me to such refusals. But while I accept 
your friendship and the Colonel’s, allow me to assure myself, 
by inquiring of the most competent experts, that the reclaim- 
ing of the marsh lands of Hérouville will involve the Company 
of which you speak in no risks, but may bring in some 
profits, before I accept the hberality of your friends. 

“You are a noble girl, and though it breaks my heart to be 
no more than your friend, I shall glory in the title, and prove 
it to you whenever and wherever I find occasion.” 

“At any rate, Monsieur le Duc, let us keep the secret 
to ourselves. My choice will not be announced, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, till my mother is completely cured; for 
it is my desire that my plighted husband and I should be 
blessed with her first glances,” 
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“Ladies,” said the Prince de Cadignan at the moment when 
all were going to bed, “I remember that several of you pro- 
posed to follow the hunt with us to-morrow ; now I think it my 
duty to inform you, that if you are bent on being Dianas, you 
must rise with the dawn. The meet is fixed for half-past 
eight. I have often in the course of my life seen women 
display greater courage than men, but only for a few minutes, 
and you will all need a certain modicum of determination to 
remain on horseback for a whole day excepting during the halt 
called for luncheon—a mere snack, as beseems sportsmen and 
sportswomen.—Are you still all resolved to prove yourselves 
gallant horsewomen ?” 

“T, Prince, cannot help myself,” said Modeste slily. 

“T can answer for myself,” said the Duchesse de Chaulieu. 

“T know my daughter Diane; she is worthy of her name,” 
replied the Prince. “Well, then, you are all primed for 
the sport. However, for the sake of Madame and Made- 
moiselle de Verneuil, who remain at home, I shall do my best 
to turn the stag to the further end of the pool.” 

“Do not be uneasy, ladies, the hunters’ snack will be served 
under a splendid marquee,” said the Prince de Loudon when 
the Master of the Hounds had left the room. 

Next morning at daybreak everything promised fine 
weather. The sky, lightly veiled with gray mist, showed 
through it here and there in patches of pure blue, and it 
would be entirely cleared before noon by a northwest breeze, 
which was already sweeping up some little fleecy clouds. As 
they left the Chateau, the Master of the Hounds, the Prince 
de Loudon, and the Duc de Rhétoré, who, having no ladies 
under their care, started first for the meet, saw the chimneys 
of the house piercing through the veil-mist in white masses 
against the russet folage, which the trees in Normandy never 
lose till quite the end of a fine autumn. 

“The ladies are in luck,” said the Prince to the Duc de 
Rhétoré. 

“Oh, in spite of their bravado last night, I fancy they will 
leave us to hunt without them,” replied the Duc de Verneuil. 
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“Yes, if they had not each a gentleman-in-waiting,” re- 
torted the Duke. 

At this moment these determined sportsmen—for the 
Prince de Loudon and the Duc de Rhétoré are of the race of 
Nimrod, and supposed to be the finest shots of the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain—heard the noise of an altercation, and rode 
forward at a gallop to the clearing appointed for the meet, 
at one of the openings into the Forest of Rosembray, and 
remarkable for a mossy knoll. ‘This was the subject of the 
quarrel. ‘The Prince de Loudon, bitten by Anglomania, had 
placed at the Duke de Verneuil’s orders the whole of his stable 
and kennel, in the English style throughout. On one side of 
the clearing stood a young Englishman, short, fair, insolent- 
looking, and cool, speaking French after a fashion, and 
dressed with the neatness that characterizes Englishmen even 
of the lowest class. John Barry had a tunic-coat of scarlet 
cloth belted round the waist, silver buttons with the arms 
of Verneuil, white doeskin breeches, topboots, a striped 
waistcoat, and a black velvet collar and cap. In his right 
hand he held a hunting-crop, and in his left, hanging by a 
silk cord, was a brass horn. This chief huntsman had with 
him two large thoroughbred hounds, pure fox-hounds with 
white coats spotted with tan, high on their legs, with keen 
noses, small heads, and short ears, high up. ‘This man, one of 
the most famous huntsmen of the county whence the Prince 
had sent for him at great expense, ruled over fifteen hunters 
and sixty English-bred dogs, which cost the Duc de Verneuil 
enormous sums; though he cared little for sport, he indulged 
his son in this truly royal taste. The subordinates, men and 
horses, stood some little way off, and kept perfect silence. 

Now on arriving on the ground, John found there three 
huntsmen with three packs of the King’s hounds that had 
arrived before him in carts; the Prince de Cadignan’s three 
best men, whose figures, both in character and costume, were 
a perfect contrast with the representative of insolent Albion. 
These, the Prince’s favorites, all wearing three-cornered cocked 
hats, very low and flat, beneath which grinned tanned, 
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wrinkled, weather-beaten faces, lighted up as it were by their 


twinkling eyes, were curiously dry, lean,and sinewy men, burnt 
up with the passion for sport. Hach was provided with a 
large bugle hung about with green worsted cords that left 
nothing visible but the bell of the trumpet; they kept their 
dogs in order by the eye and voice. The noble brutes, all 
splashed with liver-color and black, each with his individual 
expression, as distinct as Napoleon’s soldiers, formed a posse 
of subjects more faithful than those whom the King was at 
that moment addressing—their eyes lighting up at the slight- 
est sound with a spark that glittered like a diamond—this one 
from Poitou, short in the loins, broad-shouldered, low on the 
ground, long-eared, that one an English dog, white, slim in 
the belly, with short ears, and made for coursing: all the 
young hounds eager to give tongue, while their elders, seamed 
with scars, lay quiet, at full length, their heads resting on 
their fore-paws, and listening on the ground like wild men of 
the woods. 

On seeing the English contingent, the dogs and the King’s 
men looked at each other, asking without saying a word: 

“Are we not to hunt by ourselves? Is not this a slur on His 
Majesty’s Royal Hunt?” 

After beginning with some banter, the squabble had grown 
warm between Monsieur Jacquin la Roulie, the old Chief 
Huntsman of the French force, and John Barry, the young 
Briton. 

While still at some distance the princes guessed what had 
given rise to the quarrel, and the Master of the Hounds, put- 
ting spurs to his horse, ended the matter by asking in a com- 
manding tone: 

“Who beat the wood ?” 

“T, monseigneur,” said the Englishman. 

“Very good,” said the Prince de Cadignan, listening to 
John Barry’s report. 

Men and dogs, all alike, were respectful in the presence 
of the Master of the Hounds, as though all alike recognized 
his supreme authority. 'The Prince planned the order of the 
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day; for a hunt is like a battle, and Charles X.’s Master of 
the Hounds was a Napoleon of the forest. Thanks to the 
admirable discipline carried out by his orders in stable and 
kennel, he could give his whole mind to strategy and the 
science of the chase. He assigned a place in the proceedings 
of the day to the Prince de Loudon’s hounds and men, re- 
serving them, like a cavalry corps, to turn the stag back on the 
pool, in the event of the King’s packs succeeding, as he hoped, 
in forcing the game into the Royal demesne lying in the 
distance in front of the Chateau. He gratified the self-re- 
spect of his own old retainers by giving them the hardest work, 
and that of the Englishman, whom he employed in his own 
special line, by giving him an opportunity of displaying 
the strength of limb of his dogs and horses. Thus the two 
methods would work against each other, and do wonders to 
excite reciprocal emulation. 

“Are we to wait any longer, monseigneur ?” asked la Roulie 
respectfully. 

“J understand you, old friend,” replied the Prince. “It is 
late, but ¥ 

“Here come the ladies, for Jupiter scents the fetish odors,” 
said the second huntsman, observing the nose of his favorite 
hound. 

“Fetish ?” repeated the Prince de Loudon with a smile. 

“He probably means fetid,” said the Duc de Rhétoré. 

“That is it, no doubt, for everything that does not smell 
of the kennel is poisonous, according to Monsieur Laravine,” 
replied the Prince. 

In point of fact, the three gentlemen could see in the 
distance a party of sixteen riders, and fluttering at their head 
the green veils of four ladies. Modeste with her father, the 
Due d’Hérouville, and little la Briére, was in front, with the 
Duchesse de Maufrigneuse attended by the Vicomte de Sérizy. 
Then came the Duchesse de Chaulieu with Canalis at her side, 
she smiling at him with no sign of rancor. On reaching the 
clearing, where the huntsmen, dressed in red, holding their 
hunting horns, and surrounded by dogs and beaters, formed a 
group worthy of the brush of Van der Meulen, the Duchesse 
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de Chaulieu, an admirable figure on horseback, though some- 
what too stout, drew up close to Modeste, feeling it beneath 
her dignity to sulk with the young person to whom, the day 
before, she had not spoken a word. 

Just at the moment when the Master of the Hounds had 
ended his compliments on such fabulous punctuality, 
Filéonore condescended to remark the splendid whip handle 
that sparkled in Modeste’s little hand, and graciously begged 
to examine it. 

“Tt is the finest thing in its way that I have ever seen,” said 
she, showing the gem to Diane de Maufrigneuse; “but, indeed, 
it is in harmony with the owner’s whole person,” she added, 
as she returned it to Modeste. 

“You will confess, madame” replied Mademoiselle de la 
_ Bastie, with a mischievous but tender glance at la Briere, in 
which he could read an avowal, “that it is a very strange gift 
as coming from a future husband % 

“Indeed,” exclaimed Madame de Maufrigneuse, “I should 
regard it as a recognition of my rights, remembering Louis 
8 

There were tears in la Briére’s eyes; he dropped his bridle, 
and was ready to fall; but another look from Modeste re- 
called him to himself, by warning him not to betray his 
happiness. 

The cavalcade set out. 

The Duc d’Hérouville said in a low voice to la Briére: “I 
hope, monsieur, that you will make your wife happy, and if 
I can in any way serve you, command me; for I should be 
delighted to contribute to the happiness of two such charm- 
ing people.” 

This great day, when such important interests of hearts 
and fortunes were definitely settled, to the Master of the 
Hounds offered no other problem but that as to whether the 
stag would cross the pool, and be killed on the grass slope 
within sight of the Chateau ; for huntsmen of such experience 
are like chess players, who can foresee a checkmate many 
moves ahead. The fortunate old gentleman succeeded. to the 
height of his wishes; the run was splendid, and the ladies 
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relieved him of their presence on the next day but one, which 
proved to be rainy. 

The Duc de Verneuil’s guests remained three days at 
Rosembray. On the last morning the Gazette de France con- 
tained the announcement that M. le Baron de Canalis was 
appointed to the rank of Commander of the Legion of Honor 
and the post of Minister at Carlsruhe. 

When, early in the month of December, the Comtesse de la 
Bastie was operated on by Desplein, and could at last see 
Krnest de la Briere, she pressed Modeste’s hand, and said in 
her ear: 

“T should have chosen him.” 


Towards the end of February all the documents relating 
to the acquisition of the estates were signed by the worthy 
and excellent Latournelle, Monsieur Mignon’s attorney in 
Provence. At this time the family of la Bastie obtained from 
His Majesty the distinguished honor of his signature to the 
marriage contract, and the transmission of the title and the 
arms of la Bastie to Ernest de la Briére, who was authorized 
to call himself the Vicomte de la Bastie-la Briére. The estate 
of la Bastie, reconstituted to yield more than a hundred thou- 
sand francs a year, was entailed by letters patent registered 
by the Court in the month of April. 

La Briére’s witnesses were Canalis and the Minister. whose 
private secretary he had been for five years. Those who signed 
for the bride were the Duc d’Hérouville and Desplein, for 
whom the Mignons cherished enduring gratitude, after giving 
him magnificent proofs of it. 

By and by, perhaps, in this long record of our manners, we 
may meet again with Monsieur and Madame de la Briére-la 
Bastie, and connoisseurs will then perceive how easy and sweet 
a tie is marriage when the wife is well informed and clever; 
for Modeste, who kept her promise of avoiding all the ab- 
surdities of pedantry, is still the pride and delight of her 
husband, of her family, and of her circle of friends. 


Paris, Maich-July 1844. 
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bs 
HOW THE MOTHER LIVED 


ONE winter’s night, at about two in the morning, the 
Comtesse Jeanne d’Hérouville was in such pain that, not- 
withstanding her inexperience, she understood that these 
were the pangs of childbirth; and the instinct which leads 
us to hope for relief from a change of position, prompted 
her to sit up in bed, either to consider the character of a 
new form of suffering, or to reflect on her situation. 

She was in mortal terror, less of the risk attending the 
birth of her first child,—a terror to most women,—than 
of the perils that awaited the babe. To avoid waking her 
husband, who lay by her side, the poor creature took pre- 
cautions which her excess of fear made as elaborate as those 
of an escaping prisoner. Though the pain became more 
intolerable every minute, she almost ceased to feel it, so in- 
tensely did she concentrate her whole strength in the effort 
to prop herself by resting her clammy hands on the pillow, 
to relieve her tortured frame from a position which left her 
powerless. : 

At the slightest rustle of the immense green silk counter- 
pane under which she had known but little sleep since her 
marriage, she paused as though she had rung a bell. Com- 
pelled to watch the Count, she divided her attention 
between the creaking folds of the stuff, and a broad 
weather-browned face whose moustache was close to her 
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shoulder. If a louder breath than usual came through her 
husband’s lips, it filled her with sudden fears that increased 
the crimson flush brought to her cheeks by her twofold 
suffering. A criminal who under cover of the night has 
reached the door of his prison and tries to turn the key he 
has found in some unyielding lock, without making a 
sound, is not more timid or more daring. 

When the Countess found herself sitting up without 
having roused her keeper, she gave a little joyful jump that 
revealed the pathetic guilelessness of her nature; but the 
smile died half-formed on her burning lips, a reflection 
clouded the innocent brow, and her long blue eyes resumed 
their sad expression. She sighed deeply, and with the 
utmost caution replaced her hands on the conjugal bolster. 
Then, as though it were the first time in her married life 
that she was free to act or think, she looked at everything 
about her, stretching her neck with eager movements, like 
those of a bird in a cage. ‘To see her, it was easy to dis- 
cern how full of joy and frolic she once had been, and that 
fate had cut off her early hopes and transformed her in- 
genuous liveliness into melancholy. 

The room was such as those which, even in our day, 
some octogenarian housekeepers exhibit to travelers who 
visit old baronial homes, with the statement, “This is the 
state bedroom where Louis XIII. once slept.” Fine tapes- 
try of a generally brown tone was framed in deep borders 
of walnut wood, elegantly carved but blackened by time. 
The beams formed a coffered ceiling ornamented with 
arabesques of the previous century, and still showing the 
mottled grain of chestnut. These decorations, gloomy in 
their coloring, reflected so little light that it was difficult 
to make out the designs, even when the sun shone straight 
into the room, which was lofty, broad, and long. And a 
silver lamp standing on the shelf over the enormous fire- 
place gave so feeble a light that the quavering gleam might 
be compared to the misty stars that twinkle for a moment 
through the gray haze of an autumn night. 
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The little monsters crouching in the marble carvings of 
this fireplace, which was opposite the Countess’ bed, made 
such grotesquely hideous faces that she dared not gaze at 
them. She was afraid of seeing them move, or of hear- 
ing a cackle of laughter from their gaping and distorted 
mouths. 

At this moment a terrific storm was growling in the 
chimney, which echoed every gust, lending it doleful sig- 
nificance; and the vast opening communicated so freely 
with the sky that the brands on the hearth seemed to 
breathe, glowing and becoming dark by turns as the wind 
rose and fell. The escutcheon, with the arms of the 
Hérouvilles carved in white marble, with all its mantling 
and the figures of its supporters, gave a monumental effect 
to the erection which faced the bed, itself a monument to 
the honor and glory of Hymen. 

A modern architect would have been greatly puzzled to 
decide whether the room had been made for the bed, or 
the bed for the room. Two Cupids sporting on a walnut- 
wood tester garlanded with flowers might have passed 
muster as angels; and the columns of the same wood 
which supported the canopy were carved with mythological 
allegories, of which the interpretation might be found 
either in the Bible or in Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Remove 
the bed, and this baldachin would have been equally appro- 
priate in a church over the pulpit or the officials’ seats. 
The couple mounted to this sumptuous couch by three 
steps. It had a platform all round it, and was hung with 
two curtains of green watered silk, embroidered in a large 
and gaudy design of branches, the kind of pattern known 
as ramages, perhaps because the birds introduced were sup- 
posed to sing. ‘The folds of these ample curtains were so 
rigid that at night the silken tissue might have been taken 
for metal. On the green velvet hanging with gold fringes, 
at the head of this lordly couch, the superstition of the 
House of Hérouville had attached a large crucifix, over 
which the chaplain fixed a branch of box that had been 
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blessed, when, on Palm Sunday, he renewed the holy water 
in the vessel at the foot of the Cross. 

On one side of the fireplace stood a wardrobe of richly 
earved and costly wood, such as brides still had given them 
in the country on their wedding day. These old pieces of 
furniture, now so sought after by collectors, were the 
treasure-store whence ladies brought out their rich and 
elegant splendor. They contained lace, bodices, high 
ruffs, costly gowns, and the satchels, masks, gloves, and 
veils which were dear to the coquettes of the sixteenth 
century. On the other side, for symmetry, was a similar 
piece of furniture, in which the Countess kept her books, 
papers, and jewels. Antique chairs covered with damask, 
a large greenish mirror of Venetian manufacture and hand- 
somely framed over a movable toilet table, completed the 
fittings of the room. The floor was covered by a Persian 
tug, and its price did honor to the Count’s gallantry. On 
the uppermost broad step of the bed stood a small table, 
on which the waiting-woman placed every evening a cup 
of silver or of gold containing a draught prepared with 
spices. 

When we have gone on a few steps in life we know 
the secret influence exerted over the moods of the mind by 
place and surroundings. Who is there that has not known 
bad moments when the things about him have seemed to 
give some mysterious promise of hope? Happy or miser- 
able, man lends an expression to the most trifling objects 
that he lives with; he listens to them and consults them, 
80 superstitious is he by nature. 

The Countess at this moment let her eyes wander over — 
all the furniture as if each thing had life. She seemed to | 
be appealing to them for help or protection; but their — 
eloomy magnificence struck her as inexorable. q 

Suddenly the storm increased in violence. The young ~ 
wife dared hope for no favor as she listened to the threat- — 
ening heavens, for such changes of weather were, in those ~ 
credulous times, interpreted in accordance with the mood or 4 
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the habits of individual minds. She hastily looked round at 
the two Gothic windows at the end of the room; but the 
small size of the panes and the close network of lead did not 
allow her to see the sky and make sure whether the end of 
the world was.at hand, as certain monks declared, greedy 
of donations. And, indeed, she might well believe in their 
predictions, for the sound of the angry sea whose waves 
beat on the castle walls mingled with the war of the tem- 
pest, and the rocks seemed to quake. 

Though the fits of pain were now more frequent and 
more severe, the Countess dared not rouse her husband; 
but she studied his features as if despair had warned her 
to seek in them some comfort against so many sinister 
prognostics. 

Ominous as everything seemed around the young wife, 
that face, in spite of the tranquil influence of sleep, looked 
more ominous still. The glimmer of the lamp, flickering 
in the gusts, died away at the foot of the bed and only 
occasionally lighted up the Count’s face, so that the danc- 
ing gleam gave the sleeping face the agitation of stormy 
thoughts. The Countess was hardly reassured when she 
had traced the cause of this effect. Mach time that a blast 
of the gale flung the hght across the large face, accentuating 
the shadows of the many rugosities that characterized it, 
she fancied that her husband would stare up at her with 
eyes of unendurable sternness. The Count’s brow, as im- 
placable as the war then going on between the Church and 
the Calvinists, was ominous even in sleep; many wrinkles, 
graven there by the agitations of a soldier’s life, had given 
it a certain resemblance to the time-eaten heads that we see 
on monuments of that date; and hair, like the white mossy 
beards on old oaks, prematurely gray, framed the face un- 
graciously, while religious intolerance stamped it with brutal 
passion. ’ 

The shape of the aquiline nose, resembling the beak of 
a bird of prey, the dark puckered ring round a tawny eye, 
the prominent bones of hollow cheeks, the deep, unbending 
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lines of the face, and the contemptuous pout of the under- 
lip, all revealed ambition and despotism and force, all the 
more to be dreaded because a narrow skull betrayed a total 
lack of wit, and courage devoid of generosity. This face 
was horribly disfigured, too, by a long scar across the right 
cheek, looking almost like a second mouth. The Count, 
at the age of two and twenty, eager to distinguish himself 
in the unhappy religious struggle for which the massacre 
of Saint Bartholomew’s gave the signal, had been terribly 
wounded at the siege of La Rochelle. The disfigurement 
of this wound increased his hatred for the heretical party, 
and by a very natural instinct he included in his antipathy 
every man with a handsome face. Even before this dis- 
aster he had been so ill-favored that no lady would accept 
his homage. The only passion of his youth had been for a 
famous beauty known as the Fair Roman. The suscepti- 
bility that came of this fresh disfigurement made him diffi- 
dent to the point of believing it impossible that he could 
ever inspire a genuine passion, and his temper became so 
savage that if he ever had a successful love adventure he 
must have owed it to the terror inspired by his cruelty. 

This terrible Catholic’s left hand, which lay outside the 
bed, spread out so as to guard the Countess as a miser guards 
his treasure, completed the picture of the man; that 
enormous hand was covered with hair so long, it showed 
such a network of veins and such strongly marked muscles, 
that it looked lke a branch of beech in the clasp of cling- 
ing, yellow ivy shoots. A child studying the Count’s face 
would have recognized in him one of the ogres of which 
dreadful tales are told by old nurses. 

Only to note the length and breadth of the place filled 
hy the Count was enough to show how huge a man he was. 
His bushy, grizzled eyebrows shaded his eyelids in such 
a way as to add to the light in his eyes, which sparkled 
with the ferocious glare of a wolf’s at bay in the 
thicket. Below his leonine nose, a large unkempt mous- 
tache—for he scorned the cares of the toilet—hid his 
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upper lip. Happily for the Countess, her husband’s large 
mouth was at this moment speechless; for the softest ac- 
cents of that hoarse voice made her shudder. Though the 
Comte d’Herouville was hardly fifty years old, at first sight 
he might have passed for sixty, so strangely had the fatigues 
of war marred his face, though they had not injured his 
strong constitution; but he cared little enough to be taken 
for a popinjay. 

The Countess, who was nearly eighteen, was indeed a 
contrast to his huge figure, pitiable to behold. She was fair 
and slender; her chestnut hair, with gleams of gold in 
it, fell on her neck like a russet cloud, and formed the set- 
ting for a delicate face such as Carlo Dolce loved for his 
ivory-pale Madonnas, who look as if they were sinking 
under the burden of physical suffering, you might have 
deemed her an angel sent to mitigate the violent will of the 
Comte d’Hérouville. 

“No, he will not kill us,” said she to herself, after gazing 
for some time at her husband. “Is he not frank, noble, 
brave, and true to his word? ‘True to his word!” As she 
thought over this a second time she shuddered violently and 
seemed stupefied. 

To understand the horror of the Countess’ immediate 
position, it is necessary to explain that this nocturnal scene 
took place in 1591; a period when civil war was raging in 
France, and the laws were ineffective. The excesses of the 
Ligue, averse to Henri IV.’s succession to the throne, sur- 
passed all the calamities of the wars of religion. License 
had indeed reached such a pitch that no one was surprised 
to see a powerful lord effecting the murder of his enemy, 
even in broad daylight. When a military manceuvre, under- 
taken for private ends, was conducted in the name of the 
King or of the Ligue, it was always cried up by one side or 
the other. It was thus, indeed, that Balagny, a common 
soldier, was within an ace of being a sovereign prince at the 
very gates of France. 

As to murders committed in the family circle, if I may 
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use such a phrase, “no more were they heeded,” says a con- 
temporary writer, “than the cutting of a sheaf of straw,” 
unless they were marked by aggravated cruelty. Some time 
before the King’s death, a lady of the Court assassinated 
a gentleman who had spoken of her in unseemly terms. One 
of Henri III.’s favorites had said to him: 

“And by the Lord, sir, she stabbed him handsomely.” 

The Comte d’Hérouville, one of the most rabid royalists 
in Normandy, maintained obedience to the rule of Henri 
IV. by the severity of his executions in all that part of the 
province that lay adjacent to Brittany. As head of one of 
the richest houses in France, he had added considerably to 
his income from broad lands by.marrying, seven months 
before the night on which this tale opens, Jeanne de Saint- 
Savin, a young lady who, by a sort of luck that was com- 
mon enough those days, when men died off like flies, had 
unexpectedly combined in her own person the wealth of both 
branches of the Saint-Savin family. Necessity and terror 
were the only witnesses to this union. 

At a banquet given two months later, by the town of 
Bayeaux to the Comte and Comtesse d’Hérouville in honor 
of their marriage, a discussion arose, which in those igno- 
rant times was thought preposterous enough; it related to 
the legitimacy of children born ten months after a woman’s 
widowhood or seven months after the wedding. 

“Madame,” said the Count, turning brutally on his wife, 
“as to your giving me a child ten months after my death, 
I cannot help myself. But I advise you not to begin with 
a seven-months’ babe!” 

“Why, what would you do, you old bear?” asked the young 
Marquis de Verneuil, fancying that the Count was in jest. 

“T would wring both their necks at once, mother and child.” 

So peremptory a reply closed the discussion imprudently 
opened by a gentleman of Lower Normandy. The guests 
sat silent, gazing at the pretty young Countess with a sort 
of terror. They were all fully persuaded that in such an 
event this ferocious noble would carry out his threat. 
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The Count’s speech had sunk into the soul of the unhappy 
young wife, and at that instant one of those flashes of fore- 
sight that sear the victim like a lightning gleam in the fu- 
ture, warned her that her child would be born at seven 
months. An inward flame glowed through her from head 
to foot, concentrating all vitality about her heart so intensely, 
that she felt as if her body were in a bath of ice. And since 
then not a day had passed without this chill of secret terror 
coming to check the most innocent impulses of her soul. 
The memory of the Count’s look and tone of voice as he 
spoke that sentence of death, could still freeze the Countess’ 
blood and quell her pain while, leaning over that sleeping 
face, she tried to read in it some signs of the pity she vainly 
sought when it was waking. 

The child, doomed to die before it was born, was strug- 
gling now, with increased energy, to come to the light of 
day, and she moaned, in a voice like a sigh: 

“Poor little one cs 

But she got no further; there are fens which no mother 
can endure. Incapable of reason at such a moment, the 
Countess felt herself suffocating under an unknown anguish, 
T'wo tears overflowed and trickled down her cheeks, leaving 
two glistening streaks, and hanging from the lower part of 
her white face like dewdrops from a lily. Who would dare 
to assert that the infant lives in a neutral sphere which the 
mother’s emotions cannot reach, during those times when 
the soul enwraps the body and communicates its impressions, 
when thought stirs the blood, infusing healing balm or 
liquid poison. Did not the terror that rocked the tree in- 
jure the fruit? Were not the words, “Poor little one!’ a 
doom inspired by a vision of the future? The mother shud- 
dered with vehement dread, and her foresight was piercing. 

The Count’s stinging retort was a link mysteriously 
binding his wife’s past life to this premature childbirth. 
Those odious suspicions, so publicly proclaimed, had cast 
on the Countess’ memories a light of terror which was re- 
flected on the future. Ever since that disastrous banquet, 
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she had been perpetually striving to chase away a thousand. 
scattered images which she feared as much as any other 
woman would have delighted in recalling them, and which 
haunted her in spite of her efforts. She would not allow 
herself to look back on the happy days when her heart had 
been free to love. Like some native melody which brings 
tears to the exile, these reminiscences brought her such de- 
lightful feelings that her youthful conscience regarded them 
as so many crimes, and used them to make the Count’s threat 
seem all the more dreadful; this was the secret horror that 
tortured the Countess. 

Sleeping faces have a certain mildness that is due to the 
perfect repose of body and brain; but though this truce made | 
little alteration in the hard expression of the Count’s fea- 
tures, illusion displays such an attractive mirage to the un- 
happy, that the girl wife at last took some hope from this 
apparent peace. ‘The storm, now spending itself in torrents 
of rain, was audible only as a melancholy moan; fear and 
pain both gave her a brief respite. As she gazed on the 
man to whom fate had linked her, the Countess allowed her- 
self to indulge in a day-dream of such intoxicating sweet- 
ness that she had not the strength of mind to break the spell. 

In a moment, by one of those visions which seem to have 
some touch of divine power, she saw in a flash the picture 
of happiness now lost beyond recall. 

First, as in a distant dawn of day, Jeanne saw the unpre- 
tending home where she had spent her careless childhood,— 
the green grass-plot, the purling stream, and the little 
room, the scene of her baby-games. She saw herself pluck- 
ing flowers, to plant them again, wondering why they always 
faded without growing, in spite of constant watering. 
Presently, but at first in dim confusion, the huge town ap- 
peared, and the great house blackened by time, whither her 
mother had taken her at the age of seven. Her mocking 
memory showed her the elderly faces of the masters who had 
teased her; and, amid a flood of Italian and Spanish words, 
repeating songs in her brain to the music of a pretty rebec, 
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she saw her father’s figure. She went out to meet the Presi- 
dent on his return from the court of justice, she saw him 
dismount from his mule, by the step, took his hand to mount 
the stairs, while her prattle chased the anxieties he could 
not always put off with his black or red gown, trimmed with 
the black and white fur which in sheer mischief she had 
clipped with her scissors. 

She merely glanced at her aunt’s confessor, the Prior of 
the Convent of Poor Clares, a stern and fanatical priest who 
was to initiate her into the mysteries of religion. Hardened 
by the intolerance induced by heresy, this old man was per- 
petually rattling the chains of Hell; he would talk of noth- 
ing but the vengeance of Heaven, and terrified her by 1m- 
pressing on her that she was perpetually in the sight of God. 
Thus intimidated she dared not lift her eyes, and thence- 
forth felt nothing but respect for her mother whom she had 
till then made the partner of all her fun. Religious awe 
took possession of her youthful soul whenever she saw that 
well-beloved mother’s blue eyes turned on her with an angry 
look. 

Then suddenly she was in her later childhood, while as 
yet she understood nothing of life. She half laughed at her- 
self as she looked back on the days when her whole joy was 
to sit at work with her mother in the small tapestried room, 
to pray in a vast church, to sing a ballad accompanying her- 
self on the rebec, to read a tale of knight-errantry in secret, 
to pull a flower to pieces out of curiosity, to find out what 
present her father had in store for the high festival of St. 
John,—her patron saint,—and to guess at the meaning of 
speeches left unfinished in her presence. And then with a 
thought she wiped out these childish joys as we efface a word 
written in pencil in an album, dismissing the scenes her im- 
agination had seized upon from among those the first sixteen 
years of her life could offer, to beguile a moment when she was 
free from pain. 

The charm of that limpid ocean was then eclipsed by the 
glories of a more recent though less tranquil memory. The 
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glad peace of her childhood was far less sweet than any one 
of the agitations that had come into the last two years of her 
life,—years rich in delights forever buried in her heart. The 
Countess suddenly found herself in the middle of an en- 
chanting morning when, quite at the end of the large carved 
oak room that was used as a dining-room, she saw her hand- 
some cousin for the first time. Her mother’s family, alarmed 
by the riots in Paris, had sent this young courtier to Rouen, 
hoping that he would learn his duties as a magistrate under 
the eye of his grand-uncle whose post he might one day hope 
' to fill. The Countess involuntarily smiled as she recalled 
the swiftness with which she made her escape as she caught 
sight of this unknown relative. In spite of her quickness 
in opening and shutting the door, that one glance had left 
so strong an impression on her mind of the whole scene, that 
at this moment she seemed to see him exactly as he had 
looked when he turned round. She had then merely stolen 
an admiring peep at the taste and magnificence of his Paris- 
made dress; but now, bolder in her reminiscences, her eye 
more deliberately studied his cloak of violet velvet embroid- 
ered with gold and lined with satin, the spurs that ornamented 
his boots, the pretty lozenge-shaped slashings of his doublet 
and trunk hose, and the falling ruff of handsome lace that 
showed a neck as white as itself. She stroked a face adorned 
with a small moustache parted and curled up at each end, 
and with a royale of beard like one of the ermine tails in 
her father’s robe. 

In the silence and the darkness, her eyes fixed on the silk 
curtains which she had ceased to see, forgetful of the storm 
and of her husband, the Countess dared to remember how, 
after many days which seemed like years so full were they, 
the garden shut in by old dark walls, and her father’s gloomy 
house seemed to her luminous and golden. She loved and 
was loved! How, in fear of her mother’s stern eye, she had 
stolen one morning into her father’s study to tell her maiden 
secret, after perching herself on his knees and playing such 
pretty tricks as had brought a smile to those eloquent lips,— 
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a smile for which she waited before she said: “And will you 
be very angry with me if I tell you something?” He had 
asked her many questions, and she for the first time told her 
love; and she could hear him now saying: “Well, my child, 
we will see. If he works hard, if he means to take my place, 
if you still like him, I will enter into the plot.” She had 
listened no more; she had hugged her father and upset every- 
thing, as she flew off to the great lime-tree where every 
morning, before her formidable mother was up, she kept 
tryst with the fascinating Georges de Chaverny. The young 
courtier promised to devour Law and Custom, and he aban- 
doned the splendid adornments of the nobility of the sword 
to assume the severe dress of a magistrate. 

“T like you so much better in black! she had told him. 

It was not true, but the fib had mitigated the lover’s vexa- 
tion at having to throw away his weapons. 

The memory of her wiles to cheat her mother, who had 
seemed sternly severe, revived the joys of her innocent love, 
authorized and reciprocated: some meeting under the lmes 
where they could move freely and alone; some furtive em- 
braces, stolen kisses,—all the artless first-fruits of a passion 
never overstepping the limits of modesty. Living through 
those rapturous days once more, as in a dream she dared to 
kiss, in empty space, the young face with glowing eyes, the. 
rosy lips that had spoken so perfectly of love. 

She had loved Chaverny, poor in riches; but what treasures 
had she not discovered in a soul as gentle as it was strong? 

Then, suddenly, her father had died; Chaverny was not 
appointed to his place; civil war broke out in flames. By 
her cousin’s help she and her mother had found a secret 
asylum in a small town of Lower Normandy. 

And presently the successive deaths of various relations 
had left her one of the richest heiresses in France. But with 
comparative poverty all joy had fled. The ferocious and 
terrible face of the Comte d’Hérouville, a suitor for her 
hand, rose up like a thunder-cloud spreading a pall over the 
gladness of the earth, till now bathed in golden sunshine. 
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The hapless Countess tried to shake off her memories of 
the scenes of tears and despair brought about by her per- 
sistent refusal. Vaguely she saw the burning of the little 
town, Chaverny as a Huguenot cast into prison, threatened 
with death, awaiting a hideous martyrdom. And then came 
the dreadful night when her mother, pale and dying, fell at 
her feet. Jeanne could save her cousin—she yielded. It 
was night; the Count, blood-stained from the fight, was at 
hand; a priest seemed to spring from the earth, torches, a 
church; Jeanne was doomed to misery. 

Hardly could she say good-bye to the handsome cousin 
she had rescued. 

“Chaverny, if you love me, never see me more!” 

She heard her noble lover’s retreating steps, and never saw 
him again. But she cherished his last look in the depths 
of her heart, the look she so often saw in her dreams bring- 
ing light into them. 

Like a cat shut up in a lion’s cage the young wife was 
in perpetual dread of her master’s claws, ever raised to strike 
her. The Countess felt it as crime when, on certain days 
signalized by some unexpected pleasure, she put on the dress 
that the girl had worn the first time she had seen her lover. 
If she meant to be happy now it could only be by forgetting 
the past and thinking only of the future. 

“TI do not feel that I am guilty,” said she to herself; “but 
if I am guilty in the Count’s eyes, is it not the same thing? 
And perhaps Lam. Did not the Holy Virgin conceive with- 
out cn 

She checked herself. 

At this instant, when her ideas were so hazy and her spirit 
was wandering in the world of fancies, her guilelessness made 
her ascribe to her lover’s last look, projecting his very life, 
the power exerted over the mother of the Saviour by the 
angel’s visit. But this idea, worthy of the age of innocence 
to which her dreams had earried her back, vanished at the 
recollection of a conjugal scene more horrible than death. 
The’ poor Countess had no doubts as to the legitimacy of 
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the child that was causing her such anguish. The first night 
of her married life rose before her in all the horror of mar- 
tyrdom, followed by many worse, and by more cruel days. 

“Ah, poor Chaverny !” cried she with tears, “you who were 
so gentle, so gracious—you always were good to me!” 

She looked round at her husband, as to persuade herself 
yet that his face promised her the mercy she had paid for 
so dearly. 

The Count was awake. His tawny eyes, as bright as a 
tiger’s, gleamed under his bushy eyebrows, and their gaze 
had never been more piercing than at this moment. The 
Countess, terrified by their glare, shrank under the counter- 
pane and lay perfectly still. 

“What are these tears for?” asked the Count, sharply, 
pulling aside the sheet under which his wife was hidden. 
This voice, which always terrified her, was at this moment 
- tempered to a semblance of kindness which she deemed of 
good augury. 

“T am in great pain,” said she. 

“Well, sweetheart, and is it a crime to be in pain? Why 
do you tremble when I look at you? Alas, what must I do 
to be loved ?” 

All the wrinkles in his face seemed to gather between his 
eyebrows. 

“YT am always a terror to you, I can see it!” he added with 
a sigh. 

Prompted by the instinct of feeble creatures, the Countess 
interrupted her husband with moans of pain, and then ex- 
claimed: “I fear I may be suffering from a miscarriage. I 
was walking on the rocks all the afternoon and have per- 
haps Byertired myself ui 

As he heard this speech, the Sire d’Hérouville gave his 
wife a glance so full of suspicion that she turned red and 
shuddered. He mistook the artless girl’s fear of him for the 
pangs of remorse. 

“Perhaps it is the beginning of timely labor?” he asked. 

“And if so?” said she. 
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“If so, and in any case, we must have the help of a skilled 
leech, and I will go to find one.” 

The gloomy air with which he spoke froze the Countess: 
she sank back in the bed with a sigh wrung from her more 
by a warning of her doom than by the pangs of the immi- 
nent crisis. ‘This groan only convinced the Count of the 
probability of the suspicions aroused in his mind. While 
affecting a composure to which his tone of voice, his way of 
moving, and his looks gave the lie, he hastily got up, wrapped 
himself in his bed-gown that lay in an armchair, and began 
by locking a door near the fireplace, leading to the state 
rooms and the grand staircase. On seeing her husband pocket 
the key a forecast of misfortune oppressed the young wife; 
she heard him open a door opposite to that he had locked, 
and go into the room where the d’Hérouvilles slept when 
they did not honor their wives with their noble company. 
The Countess knew nothing of this but from hearsay; 
jealousy kept her husband always at her side. If military 
service required his absence from the state bed, the Count 
left more than one Argus at the castle, whose constant watch- 
fulness proved his odious doubts. 

In spite of the effort made by the Countess to catch the 
slightest sound, she heard no more. The Count had made 
his way into a long corridor adjoining his room, occupying 
the western wing of the building. His uncle, Cardinal 
d’Hérouville, an enthusiastic amateur of printed books, had 
collected there a library of some interest alike from the num- 
ber and the beauty of the volumes, and prudence had led him 
to adopt in the walls one of the inventions due to monastic 
solitude or timidity. A silver chain attached to concealed 
wires acted on a bell hanging by the bed of a faithful re- 
tainer. The Count pulled the chain, a squire of his guard 
ere long approached, his boots and spurs clanging on the 
echoing steps of a newel stair in the high turret that flanked 
the western angle of the castle on the side towards the sea. 

As he heard the man come up, the Count went to stir the 
rust on the iron springs and bolts which closed the secret 
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door from the tower into the gallery, admitting to this sanc- 
tuary of learning a man-at-arms whose stalwart build 
showed him to be worthy of his master. This retainer, only 
half awake, seemed to have made his way by instinct; the 
horn lantern he carried threw so dim a light down the long 
room that his master and he were visible in the gloom like a 
couple of ghosts. 

“Saddle my charger this minute!—and you must come 
with me.” 

The order was given with an emphatic ring that startled 
the man into comprehension; he looked up at the Count, 
and met so piercing a look that it was like an electric shock. 

“Bertrand,” the Count added, laying his right hand on 
his squire’s arm, “take off your armor and put on the uni- 
form of a captain of the Spanish guard.” 

“*Sdeath, monseigneur! What, disguise myself as an 
adherent of the Ligue? Pardon me, I will obey; but I would 
as lief be hanged.” 

The Count, flattered on his weak side, smiled; but to cover 


_ this expression, so strongly in contrast with that which char- 
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acterized his features, he went on roughly: 
“Take a horse out of the stable strong enough to enable 
you to keep up with me. We must fly like bullets shot out 


of an arquebus. Be ready by the time Iam. I will ring.” 


Bertrand bowed in silence and departed; but when he had 


gone down a few steps, he said to himself as he heard the 
howling gale: 


“All the devils are loose, by the Mass! I should have 
been astonished if this one had remained quiet. It was on 


just such a night that we took Saint-L6.” 


The Count returned to his room and found the dress which 
often did him service in carrying out a stratagem. After 


putting on a shabby doublet that looked as if it belonged to 
| one of the poor troopers who were so rarely paid by Henri 


IV., he returned to the room where his wife lay moaning. 
“Try to suffer in patience,” he said. “I will kill my horse 
if necessary to come back the quicker and ease your pain” 
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There was nothing sinister in this speech, and the Countess, 
taking heart, was on the point of asking a question, when the 
Count suddenly went on: 

“Can you tell me where your masks are kept?” 

“My masks?” replied she. “Good God! What do you 
want with them?” 

“Where are they ?” he repeated, with his usual violence. 

“In the cabinet,” said she. 

The Countess could not help shuddering when she saw 
her husband select from among her things a half-mask, 
which the ladies of that time were as much accustomed to 
use as ladies of the present day are to wearing gloves. When 
the Count had put on a shabby gray felt hat with a broken: 
cock’s feather, he was quite unrecognizable. He buckled a 
broad leather belt about his middle, and stuck through it a 
dagger which he did not usually carry. 

These squalid garments gave him so terrible an aspect, 
and he approached the bed with so strange a look, that the 
Countess thought her last hour had come. 

“Oh, do not kill us!” she cried. “Leave me my child and 
I will love you well.” 

“You must feel guilty, indeed, to offer me asa ransom 
for your sins, the love you lawfully owe me.” 

The Count’s voice sounded lugubrious through the vel- 
vet, and these bitter words were emphasized by a look as 
heavy as lead, crushing the Countess as it fell on her. 

“Dear God!” she cried sadly. “Then is innocence fatal ?” 

“It is not your death that is in question,” replied her lord, 
rousing himself from the brown study into which he had 
sunk; “but you are required to do exactly, and for love of me, 
what at this moment I demand of you.” 

He tossed one of the masks on the bed, and smiled con- 
temptuously as he saw the start of involuntary terror that 
the light touch of the black velvet caused his wife. 

“You will give me but a puny babe!” said he. “When I — 
return, let me find you with this mask over your face. I 
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will not suffer any base-born churl to be able to boast of 
having seen the Comtesse d’Hérouville.” 

“Why fetch a man to perform this office?” she asked, in 
a low voice. 

“Heyday, my lady, am not I the master here?” replied the 
Count. 

“What matters a mystery more or less?” said the Countess 
in despair. 

Her lord had disappeared, so the exclamation was not a 
danger to her; though the oppressor’s measures are as far- 
reaching as the terrors are of his victim. In one of the brief 
pauses that divided the more violent outbursts of the storm, 
the Countess heard the tramp of two horses that seemed to 
be flying across the dangerous sand hills and rocks, above 
which the old castle was perched. This sound was soon 
drowned under the thunder of the waves. 

She presently found herself a prisoner in this dismal 
room, alone in the dead of a night by turns ominously calm 
or threatening, and with no one to help her avert a disaster 
which was coming on her with rapid strides. ‘The Countess 
tried to think of some plan for saving this infant conceived 
in tears, and already her only comfort, the mainspring of 
her thoughts, the future hope of her affections, her sole and 
frail hope. Emboldened by a mother’s fears, she went to 
take the little horn which her husband used for summoning 
his people, opened a window, and made the brass utter its 
shrill blast which was lost across the waste of waters, like a 
bubble blown into the air by a child. 

She saw how useless was this call unheeded by man, and 
walked through the rooms hoping that she might not find 
every escape closed. ‘Having reached the library she sought, 
but in vain, for some secret exit, she felt all along the wall 
of books, opened the window nearest to the fore court of the 
chateau, and again roused the echoes with the horn, strug- 
gling in vain with the uproar of the storm. In her despair 
she resolved to trust one of her women, though they were all 


her husband’s creatures; but on going into the little oratory _ 
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she saw that the door leading from this suite of rooms was — 
locked. 

This was a terrible discovery. Such elaborate precautions 
taken to isolate her, implied a purpose of proceeding to 
some terrible deed. 

As the Countess lost all hope, her sufferings became more 
severe, and more racking. The horror of a possible murder, 
added to the exhaustion of labor, robbed her of her remain- 
ing strength. She was like a shipwrecked wretch who is 
done for at last by a wave less violent than many he has buf- 
feted through. 

The agonizing bewilderment of pain now made her lose all 
count of time. At the moment when she believed that the 
child would be born, and she alone and unholpen, when to 
her other terrors was added the fear of such disaster as her 
inexperience exposed her to, the Count unexpectedly arrived 
without her having heard him come. The man appeared 
like a fiend at the expiration of a compact, claiming the soul 
that he had bargained for; he growled in a deep voice as he 
saw his wife’s face uncovered, but he adjusted the mask not 
too clumsily, and, taking her up in his arms, laid her on 
the bed in her room. 

The dread of this apparition and of being thus lifted up 
made her forget pain for a moment; she could give a furtive 
glance at the actors in the mysterious scene, and did not 
recognize Bertrand, who was masked like his master. After 
hastily lighting some candles, of which the glimmer mingled 
with the first sunbeams that peered in through the panes, 
the man went to stand in the corner of a window-bay. 
There, with his face to the wall, he seemed to be measuring 
its thickness; and he stood so absolutely still that he might 
have been taken for a statue. 

The Countess then saw standing in the middle of the room 
a fat little man, quite out of breath, with a bandage over his 
eyes, and features so distorted by fear that 1t was impossible 
to guess what their habitual expression might be. 

“By the Rood, master leech,” said the Count, restoring the 
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stranger to the use of his eyes by twitching the bandage 
roughly down on to his neck, “beware of looking at any- 
thing but the miserable creature on whom you are to exercise 
your skill; or, if you do, I fling you into the river that flows 
beneath these windows, with a diamond necklace on that will 
weigh a hundred pounds and more!” And he gave a slight 
twist to the handkerchief that had served to bandage his 
bewildered hearer’s eyes. 

“First see if this is a miscarriage; in that case you answer 
for her life with your own. If the child is born alive, bring 
it to me.” 

Having made this speech, the Count seized the unhappy 
leech by the middle, lifted him up lke a feather, and set 
him down by the side of the Countess. He then went also 
to the window, where he stood drumming on the glass with 
his fingers, looking by turns at his man-at-arms, at the bed, 
and at the sea, as if promising the expected infant that the 
waves should be its cradle. 


The man whom the Count and Bertrand had with brutal 
inhumanity snatched from the sweetest slumbers that ever 
closed mortal eyes, to tie him on to the crupper of a horse 
which, he might have fancied, had all hell at its heels, was 
a personage whose physiognomy was characteristic of the 
period, and whose influence was to be felt on the House of 
Hérouville. 

At no period were the noble classes less informed as to 
natural science, and never was astrology in greater request 
than at this time, for never was there a more general desire 
to read the future. This common ignorance and curiosity 
had led to the greatest confusion in human acquirements ; 
everything was empirical and personal, for as yet theory had 
achieved no nomenclature; printing was extremely costly 
and scientific communication was slow. The Church still 
persecuted the sciences of investigation based on the analysis 
of natural phenomena; and persecution engendered secrecy. 
Hence to the people as to the nobility, physicist, alchemist, 
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mathematician and astronomer, astrologer and necromancer 
—all were embodied in the leech or medical practitioner. 
At that time the most scientific leech was suspected of 
magic; while curing the sick he was expected to cast horo- 
scopes. 

Princes patronized the geniuses to whom the future was 
revealed; they afforded them shelter and paid them pen- 
sions. The famous Cornelius Agrippa, who came to France 
as physician to Henri II., refused to foretell events as Nos- 
tradamus did, and Catherine de’ Medici dismissed him in 
favor of Cosimo Ruggieri. Thus those men who were in 
advance of their age and really worked at science were 
rarely appreciated; they all inspired the terror that was _ 
felt for occult studies and their results. 

Without being quite one of those famous mathematicians, 
the man snatched up by the Count enjoyed in Normandy the 
equivocal reputation of a leech who undertook mysterious 
dealings. This man was the sort of wizard who is to this 
day known to the peasants in various parts of France as a 
bone-setter (un rebouteur). The name is given to men of 
uncultured genius, who, without any professional study but 
hereditary tradition, and often by the long practice of which 
observation is accumulated in a family, can set bones; that is 
to say, remedy fractured and dislocated limbs, besides curing 
certain maladies in man and beast, and possessing secrets 
reputed magical for the treatment of more serious diseases. 

Maitre Antoine Beauvouloir—this was the bone-setter’s 
name—had not only inherited important lore from his 
grandfather and father, both famous practitioners, but he 
was also learned in medicine, and studied natural science. 
The country folks saw his room full of books and of strange 
things, which gave his success a tinge of magic. Without 
regarding him quite as a sorcerer, the people for thirty 
leagues about treated Antoine Beauvouloir with a respect 
verging on terror; and, which was far more dangerous for 
him, he was in possession of secrets of life and death con- 
cerning all the noble families of the province. 
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Like his grandfather and his father, he was famous for 
his skill in attending childbirths, abortions, and miscarriage. 

Now in these troubled times, lapses were common enough 
and passion violent enough to require the highest nobility 
sometimes to initiate Maitre Beauvouloir into shameful or 
terrible secrets. His discretion, which was necessary to his 
safety, was above suspicion, and his patients paid him gen- 
erously, so that the fortune he had inherited augmented con- 
spicuously. 

Always on the road,—sometimes taken by surprise, as we 
have just seen, sometimes obliged to spend several days in 
attendance on some great lady,—he was still unmarried; 
besides, his ill-name had hindered some damsels from marry- 
ing him. Not so base as to find consolations in the chances 
of a profession which gave him so much power over feminine 
weakness, the hapless bone-setter felt himself fitted for such 
family joys as he might not allow himself. The good man 
hid a warm heart under the deceptive surface of a cheerful 
temper that matched his chubby face, his rotund person, the 
nimbleness of his fat little body, and the bluntness of his 
speech. 

He wished to marry, to have a daughter who might confer 
his wealth on some man of family; for he did not love his 
ealling as a bone-setter, and longed to raise his family from 
the discredit it was held in by the prejudices of the time. 

However, he derived no small satisfaction from the 
rejoicing and feasting which commonly succeeded his prin- 
cipal achievements. The habit of finding himself the most 
important person present on such occasions had weighted his 
liveliness with a certain grave conceit. His ill-timed jests 
even were generally well taken in critical moments when he 
affected a certain masterly deliberateness. Then he was as 
inquisitive as a pick-lock, as greedy as a greyhound, and as 
gossiping as a diplomatist who can talk without ever betray- 
ing a secret. Barring these faults, developed by the various 
adventures into which he was brought by his profession, 
Antoine Beauvouloir passed for being the best soul in Nor- 
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mandy. Although he was one of the few men superior to the 
spirit of the age, the sound sense of a Normandy countryman 
had warned him to keep his acquired ideas and discovered 
truths to himself. 

Finding himself by the bed of a woman in labor, the 
worthy bone-setter recovered his presence of mind. He pro- 
ceeded to feel the masked lady’s pulse, without thinking about 
her, however; but, under cover of this medical pretence, he 
could, and did, reflect on his own position. Never, in any of 
the disgraceful and criminal intrigues where he had been com- 
pelled by force to act as a blind instrument, had precautions 
been taken with so much care as in the present instance. 
Although his death had often been a matter of deliberation, » 
as a way of securing the success of enterprises in which he had 
found himself engaged in spite of himself, his life had never 
seemed more uncertain than at this moment. Before any- 
thing he was determined to find out whom he was serving, 
and thus ascertain the extent of his danger, so as to be able 
to save his precious skin. 

“What is the trouble?” he asked the Countess in an ~ 
undertone, while arranging her so as to be able to give her 
the benefit of his experience. 

“Do not suffer him to have the child.” 

“Speak out!’ cried the Count in a voice of thunder, 
which hindered the leech from hearing the victim’s last 
word. “Or else,” added the husband, disguising his voice, 
“say your In manus.” 

“Cry aloud,” said Beauvouloir to the lady. “Cry out, by 
the Mass! This man’s jewels will suit your neck no better 
than mine. Courage, little lady.” 

“Go gently!” cried the Count. 

“My lord is jealous,’ muttered the operator in a low, 
sharp tone that was happily drowned in the Countess’ cries. 

Happily for Maitre Beauvouloir, nature was lenient. It 
was more like abortion than childbirth, so tiny was the 
infant that presently appeared, and the mother’s sufferings 
were not severe. 
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“By the Blessed Virgin,” exclaimed the bone-setter, “this 
is no miscarriage.” 

The Count stamped the floor till the boards quaked, and 
the Countess pinched the leech. 

“Aha! Now I understand,” thought he. “Then it ought 
to have been a miscarriage?” he asked in a whisper, and the 
Countess answered by an affirmative nod, as if she dared 
not in any other way express herself. “All this is not very 
clear,’ thought the good man. 

Like all men skilled in this branch of the medical art, 
Beauvouloir at once perceived that he had to deal with a 
woman in her first trouble, as he phrased it to himself. 
Though the modest inexperience of the movements plainly 
showed the Countess’ innocence, the leech, meaning to be 
smart, exclaimed: 

“The lady is as clever at it as if she had never done any- 
thing else!” 

The Count then said with a coldness that was even more 
terrible than his fury: -- | 

“Give me the child!” 

“Do not give it him, for God’s sake!” said the mother, 
whose almost savage cry roused a generous courage in the 
little man, attaching him much more than he would have 
thought possible to this child of noble birth whom its father 
had cast off. 

“The child is not born yet; you are clamoring for noth- 
ing,” he said coldly to the Count, covering up the unhappy 
infant. 

Surprised to hear no cry, the leech examined the ¢hild, 
believing it to be dead; the Count discovered the deception 
and sprang on him with a single bound. 

“By God and all His saints!” the Count yelled, “will you 
give it to me?” and he snatched up the innocent victim 
which feebly wailed. 

“Take care! It is deformed and scarcely alive,’ said 
Maitre Beauvouloir, clutching the Count’s arm. “A seven- 
months’ child, no doubt.” 
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And with a superior strength given him by his passion- 
ate excitement, he held the father’s hand, whispering, gasp- 
ing into his ear: 

“Spare yourself the crime; it will not live 

“Wretch!” said the Count in a fury, as the bone-setter 
rescued the babe from his hold, “who says I wish the child 
to die? Do you not see that I am caressing it ?” 

“Wait till he is eighteen years old before you caress him 
in that fashion,” replied Beauvouloir, reasserting himself. 
“But,” he added, thinking of his own safety, for he had now 
recognized the Comte d’Hérouville, who in his rage had for- 
gotten to disguise his voice, “have him baptized at once and 
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say nothing of my opinion to the mother, or you will kill © 


her.” 

The heartfelt joy betrayed by the Count’s shrug when he 
was told that the infant must die, had suggested this speech 
to the old leech and had saved the child’s hfe. Beauvouloir 
earried it back forthwith to the mother, who had fainted 
away, and he pointed to her with an ironical gesture to 
frighten the Count by the state to which their discussion had 
reduced her. The Countess, indeed, had heard all, for it is 
a not uncommon thing for the senses to develop extreme 
sensitiveness in such critical situations. ‘The cries of her 
infant lying by her side now brought her back to conscious- 
ness as if by magic, and she could have believed that she 
heard the voice of angels when, under cover of the infant’s 
wailing, the leech said in her ear: 

“Take great care of him and he will live to be a hundred. 
Beauvouloir knows what he is saying.” 

A heavenly sigh, a covert pressure of the old man’s hand 
were his reward, and before placing the tiny creature in its 
impatient mother’s arms, he carefully examined to see 
whether the father’s “caress,” of which the print still re- 
mained on its skin, had done no injury to its frail frame. 

The almost insane gesture with which the mother hid her 
babe, and the threatening look she flashed at the Count 
through the eye-holes of her mask made Beauvouloir shudder. 


. —— 


Us 
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“She will die if she loses her child too suddenly,” he said 
to the Count. 

During the latter part of this scene the Count d’Hérou- 
ville seemed to have seen and heard nothing. Motionless, 
absorbed as it seemed in deep meditation, he was again 
drumming with his fingers on the window-panes. But at 
these last words of the leech’s he turned upon him with an 
impulse of frenzied rage, and drew his dagger. 

“Contemptible lout!” cried he (manant, a nickname used 
by the Royalists to insult the Leaguers), “impudent rascal! 
Science, which has earned you the honor of becoming the 
helpmate of gentlemen when they are fain to prolong or cut 
short a hereditary race, hardly avails to hinder me from 
freeing Normandy of a wizard.” 

Still, to Beauvouloir’s great relief, the Count violently 
thrust the dagger home into its sheath. 

“Are you incapable of finding yourself for once in the 
noble presence of a lord and his lady, without suspecting 
them of those base calculations which you allow among the 
common herd, forgetting that they, unlike the gently born, 
have no plausible motive for them? Am I likely to have 
state reasons for the action you choose to attribute to me? 
Kill my son! Take him from his mother! What put such 
nonsense into your head? Am I a madman ?—Why alarm us 
as to the life of such a strong infant? Villain! I would 
have you know that I distrusted your braggart vanity. If 
you could have known the name of the lady you have brought 
to bed, you would have boasted of having seen her! Pasques 
Dieu! And you might by excess of precaution have killed 
perhaps the mother or the child. But remember now, your 
life shall answer for your discretion and for their doing 
well !” 

The leech was dismayed by this sudden change in the 
Count’s views. This extraordinary fit of affection for the 
deformed infant frightened him more than the fractious 
cruelty and gloomy indifference of the Count’s previous 
demeanor. In fact, his tone, as he spoke the last words, 
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betrayed a more elaborate plot to achieve a purpose which 
was certainly unchanged. 

Maitre Beauvouloir accounted for this unforeseen revul- 
sion by the promises he had made to the father and the 
mother. 

“I have it!” thought he. “The noble gentleman does not 
wish to make his wife hate him; he will trust to Providence 
in the person of an apothecary. I must try to warn the lady 
that she may watch over her noble babe.” 

He was approaching the bed, when the Count, who had 
gone to a closet, stopped him by an imperative word. On 
seeing the Count hold out a purse to him, Beauvouloir 
hastened, not without an uneasy satisfaction, to pick up ~ 
the red net purse, full of gleaming gold, which was scorn- 
fully thrown to him. 

“Though you ascribed to me the ideas of a villain, I do 
not think myself exonerated from paying you as a lord 
should. I say nothing about secrecy. This man,” and he 
pointed to Bertrand, “has no doubt made it plain to you that 
wherever oak-trees or rivers are to be found, my diamonds 
and my necklaces are ready for such caitiffs as dare speak 
of me.” 

And with these magnanimous words the colossus went 
slowly up to the speechless leech, noisily drew forward a 
chair and seemed to bid him be seated, like himself, by 
the lady’s bedside. 

“Well, honey,” said he, “at last we have a son. It is great 
joy for us. Are you suffering?” 

“No,” murmured the Countess. 

The mother’s astonishment and timidity, and the tardy 
expressions of the father’s spurious satisfaction, all convinced 
Maitre Beauvouloir that some important factor here escaped 
his usual acumen. His suspicions were not allayed, and he 
laid his hand on the lady’s, less to feel her pulse than to 
give her a warning. 

“The skin is moist,” said he. “There is no fear of any 
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untoward symptoms. There will be a little milk-fever, no 
doubt; but do not be alarmed; it will be nothing.” 

The wily leech paused, and pressed the Countess’ hand to 
attract her attention. 

“Tf you wish to have no fears for your child, madame,” 
said he, “keep it always under your own eye. Let it feed 
for a long time on the milk its little lips are already seeking. 
Nurse it yourself, and never give it any apothecaries’ drugs. 
The breast is the cure of all infantile complaints. I have 
seen many a birth at seven months, but never one accom- 
panied by less pain. It is not surprising, the child is so 
thin. I could put it in a shoe! I do not believe it weighs 
fifteen ounces. Milk, milk! If he is always lying on your 
breast you will save him.” 

These words were emphasized by another pressure of her 
fingers. In spite of two shafts of flame shot by the Count 
through the eye-holes of his mask, the good man spoke with 
the imperturbable gravity of a leech determined to earn 
his fee. 

“How now, bone-setter, you are leaving your old black 
hat behind you!” said Bertrand, as he escorted the apothe- 
cary out of the room. 

The motive of the Count’s clemency towards his son was 
_ based on a legal e¢ cetera. At the moment when Beauvouloir 
rescued him from his clutches, avarice and the usage of Nor- 
mandy rose before his mind. Each, by a sign as it were, 
numbed his fingers and silenced his vengeful passions. One 
suggested to him, “Your wife’s property will not come to 
the family of Hérouville unless through an heir male.” The 
other pictured the Countess as dead and her estates claimed 
by a collateral branch of the Saint-Savins. Both counseled 
him to leave the removal of the changeling to the act of 
nature and await the birth of a second born, strong and 
healthy, when he might snap his fingers at his wife’s chances 
of living and at his first-born. 

He did not see the child, he saw an estate, and suddenly 
his affection was as large as his ambition. In his anxiety 
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to comply with the requirements of custom, he only wished 
that this half-dead babe should acquire the appearance of 
strength. 

The mother, who knew the Count’s temper, was even more 
astonished than the leech; she still had some instinctive 
fears, which she sometimes boldly expressed, for the courage 
of a mother had in an instant given her strength. 

For some days the Count was assiduous in his care of his 
wife, showing her such attentions as interest dictated, giving 
them even a show of tenderness. The Countess was quick 
to perceive that they were for her alone. The father’s hatred 
of his child was visible in the smallest details; he would never 
look at it or touch it; he would start up suddenly and go 
away to give orders the instant it was heard to cry; in 
short, he seemed to forgive it for living only in the hope of 
its dying. 

Even this much of self-restraint was too great an effort for 
the Count. On the day when he discovered that the mother’s 
keen eye saw, without understanding, the danger that threat- 
ened her child, he announced that, on the morrow of the 
Countess’ thanksgiving service, he would leave home, on the 
pretext of leading his men-at-arms to the assistance of the 
King. 


Such were the circumstances which preceded and sur- 
rounded the birth of Etienne d’Hérouville. Even if the 
Count had not had, as an all-sufficient reason for constantly 
desiring the death of this disowned son, the fact that he had 
wished it from the first, even if he would have smothered the 
odious human instinct of persecuting the victim who has 
already suffered, and if he had not been under the intol- 
erable necessity of feigning affection for a hapless changeling 
of whom he believed Chaverny to be the father, poor little 
Etienne would none the less have been the object of his 
aversion. ‘The misfortune of his rickety and sickly consti- 
tution, aggravated, perhaps, by the paternal caress, was a 
standing offence to his pride as a father. 
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Though he execrated handsome men, he no less detested 
weakly men in whom intelligence supplied the place of 
strength of body. ‘To please him a man must be ugly, tall, 
stalwart, and ignorant. Etienne, whose delicate frame com- 
pelled him in some sort to devote himself to sedentary 
studies, was certain to find in his father a relentless foe. His 
struggle with the giant had begun in his cradle, and his only 
ally against so formidable an antagonist was his mother’s 
heart; a love which, by a touching law of nature, was in- 
creased by the dangers that threatened it. 

Left in sudden and utter solitude by her husband’s abrupt 
departure, Jeanne de Saint-Savin owed the only semblance 
of happiness that could. cheer her life to her infant. This 
child, for whose existence she had suffered on the score of 
Chaverny, was as dear to her as if he had indeed been the 
offspring of illicit passion; she nursed him herself and felt 
no weariness. She would never accept any help from her 
women ; she dressed and undressed the child, taking a fresh 
pleasure in every little care. This incessant occupation and 
hourly attention, the punctuality with which she would © 
wake in the night to suckle the child, were unbounded hap- 
piness. Joy lighted up her face as she attended to the little 
creature’s needs. 

As Etienne’s birth had been premature, many little gar- 
ments were lacking; these she would make herself, and she 
did it with such perfection as you mistrusted mothers may 
imagine, who have stitched in gloom and silence for your 
adored little ones. Hach needleful of thread brought with 
it a memory, a hope, a wish, a thousand thoughts sewn into 
the stuff with the dainty patterns she embroidered. All these 
extravagances were repeated to the Comte d’Hérouville and 
added to the gathering storm. The hours of the day were 
too few for the myriad interests and elaborate precautions 
of the devoted mother; they flew, filled with secret happi- 
ness. 

The leech’s warnings were ever present to the Countess. 
She dreaded everything for the child, the services of the 
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women and the touch of the men-servants; gladly would she 
never have slept, to be sure that nobody came near Etienne 
while she was slumbering; he slept by her side. In short, 
suspicion kept watch over his cradle. 

During the Count’s absence she even dared to send for the 
leech, whose name she had not forgotten. Beauvouloir was 
to her a man to whom she owed an immense debt of grati- 
tude; but above all she wanted to question him as to a thou- 
sand matters concerning her son. If Etienne was to be poi- 
soned how should she forefend any such attempt? How 
should she strengthen his feeble constitution? When should 
she fitly wean him? If she should die, would Beauvouloir 
undertake to watch over the poor little one’s health? 

In reply to the Countess’ inquiries Beauvouloir, truly 
touched, replied that he too feared some scheme to poison 
Kitienne. On this point Madame la Comtesse had nothing 
to fear so long as she nursed him; and afterwards he ad- 
vised her always to taste the child’s food. 

“If, Madame la Comtesse, you should at any time notice 
any flavor that strikes you as strange, pungent, bitter, 
strong, briny—anything that startles your taste, refect the 
food. Let all the child’s clothes be washed in your presence, 
and keep the key of the closet where they le. And if any- 
thing should happen send for me; I will come.” 

The old bone-setter’s advice was stamped on Jeanne’s 
heart, and she begged him to depend on her as one who 
would do all in her power to serve him. Beauvouloir then 
confided to her that she had his happiness in her hands. 

He briefly told the Countess how that the Comte d’Hérou- 
ville, for lack of fair and noble dames to regard him with 
favor at Court, had in his youth loved a courtesan known 
as La Belle Romaine, who had previously been mistress to 
the Cardinal de Lorraine. This woman, whom he had goon 
deserted, had followed him to Rouen to beseech him in favor 
of a daughter to whom he would have nothing to say, 
making her beauty an excuse for refusing to acknowledge 
her. At the death of this woman in extreme poverty, the 
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poor girl, whose name was Gertrude, and who was even 
handsomer than her mother, was taken under the protection 
of a convent of Poor Clares, whose Mother Superior was 
Mademoiselle de Saint-Savin, the Countess’ aunt. 

Beauvouloir, having been sent for to attend Gertrude, had 
fallen madly in love with her. 

“If you, Madame la Comtesse,” he said in conclusion, 
“would interfere in this matter, it would not only amply 
repay anything you may say that you owe me, but make me 
eternally your debtor.” 

It would also justify him in coming to the chateau, which 
was not without danger in the Count’s presence, and sooner 
or later the Count would no doubt take an interest in such 
a beautiful girl, and might some day perhaps promote her 
interests by making him his physician. 

The Countess, soft-hearted to all true lovers, promised to 
help the poor leech. And she did so warmly espouse his 
cause, that on the occasion of the birth of her second child, 
when, as was then the custom, she was authorized in asking 
a favor of her husband, she obtained a marriage portion for 
Gertrude, and the fair bastard, instead of taking the veil, 
married Beauvouloir. This little fortune and the bone-set- 
_ ter’s savings enabled him to purchase Forcalier, a pretty 
little place adjoining the lands of Hérouville, which was 
sold by its owners. 

Thus comforted by the worthy leech, the Countess felt 
her life filled by joys unknown to other women. Every 
woman indeed is lovely when she presses her babe to her 
breast to still its cries and soothe its little pains; but even 
in an Italian picture it would be hard to find a more touch- 
ing sight than the young Countess as she saw Etienne thriv- 
ing on her milk, and her own blood, as it were, infusing life 
into the little creature whose life hung on a thread. 

Her face beamed with love as she looked at the adored 
infant, dreading lest she should indeed discern in him a 
feature resembling Chaverny, of whom she had too often 
thought. These reflections, mingling on her brow with the 
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expression of her joy, the brooding eye with which she 
watched her son, her longing to infuse into him the vitality 


she felt at her heart, her high hopes, the prettiness of her — 


movements, all composed a picture that won the women 
about her; the Countess triumphed over spies. 

Very soon these two weak creatures were united by com- 
mon ideas, and understood each other before language could 
help them to explain themselves. When Etienne began to 


use his eyes with the wondering eagerness of an infant, they — 
fell on the gloomy panels of the state bedroom. When his © 
youthful ears first appreciated sound, and discerned their — 
indifference, he heard the monotonous dash of the sea as the — 


waves broke against the rocks with a repetition as regular as 
the pendulum of a clock. Thus place and sound and scenery, 


all that can strike the senses, prepare the intellect, and ; 


form the character, predisposed him to melancholy. 


Was not his mother fated to live and die amid clouds of 


sadness? From the day of his birth he might easily have 
supposed that she was the only being existing upon earth, 
have regarded the whole world as a desert, and have been 
used to the feeling of self-reliance which leads us to live in 


solitude, and seek for happiness in ourselves by developing — 


the resources of our own mind. Was not the Countess con- — 


demned to pass her life alone, and find her all in her boy, 
who, like her lover, was a victim to persecution? 

Like all children who suffer much, Etienne almost always 
showed the passive temper which was so sweetly like his 
mother’s. 'The delicacy of his nerves was so great that a 
sudden sound or the presence of a restless and noisy person 


gave him a sort of fever. You might have fancied him one — 


of those frail insects for which God seems to temper the 
wind and the heat of the sun; incapable, as they are, of 
fighting against the least obstacle, he, like them, simply 
yielded, unresisting and uncomplaining, to everything that 
opposed him. ‘This angelic patience filled the Countess with 
a deep emotion which overruled all the fatigue of the con- 
stant attentions his frail health demanded of her. 
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She could thank God who had placed Etienne in an at- 
mosphere of peace and silence, the only surroundings in 
which he could grow up happy. His mother’s hands, so 
strong and to him so gentle, would often lift him high up 
to look out of the pointed windows. From them his eyes, 
as blue as his mother’s, seemed to be taking in the grandeur 
of the ocean. The pair would sit for hours contemplating 
the infinite expanse of waters, by turns gloomy or bright, 
silent or full of sound. 

These long meditations were to Etienne an apprenticeship 
to grief. Almost always his mother’s eyes would fill with 
tears, and during these sad day-dreams Etienne’s little face 
would look like a fine net puckered by too heavy a load. 
Before long his precocious apprehension of sorrow taught 
him how much his little play could affect the Countess, and 
he would try to divert her by such caresses as she bestowed 
on him to soothe his pain. And his little elfin hands, his 
babbled words, never failed to dissipate her sadness. If he 
was weary, his instinctive care for her kept him from com- 
plaining. 

“Poor, sensitive darling!” cried the Countess, seeing him 
drop asleep from fatigue after a game which had driven 
away one of her fits of brooding. “Where are you to live? 
Who will ever understand you—you, whose tender soul will 
be wounded by a stern look? You who, like your unhappy 
mother, will value a kindly smile as something more pre- 
cious than all else this world can bestow? Angel, your 
mother loves you! But who will love you in the world? 
Who will ever suspect the jewel hidden in that frail frame? 
No one. Like me, you will be alone on earth. God preserve 
you from ever knowing, as I have done, a love approved by 
God but thwarted by man.” 

She sighed and she wept. The easy attitude of her child, 
as he slept on her knees, brought a melancholy smile to her 
lips. She gazed at him for long, enjoying one of those rap- 
tures which are a secret between a mother and God. 

Finding how greatly her voice, with the accompaniment 
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of a mandolin, could charm her boy, she would sing the 


pretty ballads of the time, and could fancy she saw on his 
lips, smeared with milk, the smile with which Georges de 
Chaverny had been wont to thank her when she laid down 
her rebec. She blamed herself for thus recalling the past, 
but she returned to it again and again. And the child, an 
unconscious accomplice, would smile at the very airs that 
Chaverny had loved. 

When he was eighteen months old the child’s delicate 
health had never yet allowed of his being taken out of the 
house, but the faint pink that tinged the pallid hue of his 
cheek, as if the palest petal of a wild rose had been wafted 
there by the wind, promised life and health. Just as she 
was beginning to believe in the leech’s prognostics, and was 
rejoicing in having been able, during the Count’s absence, 
to surround her son with the strictest care so as to hedge him 
in from all danger, letters, written by her husband’s secre- 
tary, announced his early return. 

One morning when the Countess, given up to the wild 
delight of a mother when she sees her first-born attempt his 
first steps, was playing with Etienne at games as inde- 
scribable as are the joys of memory, she suddenly heard the 
floor creak under a heavy foot. She had scarcely started to 
her feet with an involuntary impulse of surprise than she 
found herself face to face with the Count. She gave a cry; 
but she tried to remedy this rash error by advancing to meet 
him, her brow submissively raised for a kiss. 

“Why did you not give me warning of your coming?” said 
she. 

“The reception,” interrupted the Count, “would have been 
more cordial, but less genuine.” 

Then he caught sight of the child. Its frail appearance 
at first provoked him to a gesture of astonishment and fury; 
but he controlled his rage and put on a smile. 

“IT have brought you good news,” he went on. “I am 
made governor of Champagne, and the King promises to 
create me a duke and a peer of the realm. Besides, we have 
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come into a fortune; that damned Huguenot de Chaverny 
is dead.” 

The Countess turned pale, and sank into a chair. She 
could guess the secret of the sinister glee expressed in her 
husband’s face, and the sight of Mtienne seemed to aggra- 
vate it. 

“Monsieur,” said she, in a broken voice, “you are. well 
aware that I had long been attached to my cousin de Cha- 
verny. You will account to God for the pain you are in- 
flicting on me.” 

At these words the Count’s eyes flashed fire; his lips trem- 
bled so that he could not speak, so mad was he with rage; 
he flung his dagger on to the table with such violence that 
the metal rattled like a thunder-clap. 

“Listen to me,” said he in his deep voice, “and mark what 
I say. I will never see nor hear the little monster you have 
in your arms, for he is your child and none of mine. Has 
he the least resemblance to me? By God and all his saints! 
Hide him, I tell you, or else i 

“Merciful Heaven,” cried the Countess, “preserve us.” 

“Silence!” said the big man. “If you do not want me to 
touch him, never let him come across my path.” 

“Well, then,” said the Countess, finding courage to with- 
stand her tyrant, “swear to me that you will not try to 
kill him if you never see him anywhere. Can I trust to your 
honor as a gentleman?” 

“What is the meaning of this?” exclaimed the Count. 

“Well, kill us both, then,” cried she, falling on her knees 
and clasping the child in her arms. 

“Rise, madame; I pledge you my word as a gentleman 
to do nothing against the life of that misbegotten abortion, 
so long as he lives on the rocks that fringe the sea below the 
castle. JI will give him the fisherman’s house for a residence 
and the strand for his domain. But woe to him if I ever 
find him outside those limits.” 

The Countess burst into bitter weeping. 

“But look at him!” said she. “He is your son.” 
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“Madame !” 

At this word the terrified mother carried away the child, 
whose heart was beating like that of a lhnnet taken from its 
nest by a country lad. 

Whether innocence has a charm which even the most 
hardened men cannot resist, or whether the Count blamed 
himself for his violence and feared to crush a woman who 
was equally necessary for his pleasure and plans, by the time 
his wife returned his voice was softened as far as lay in his 
power. 

“Jeanne, my sweetheart,” said he, “bear me no ill-feeling, 
give me your hand. It is impossible to know how to take you 
women. JI bring you honors and wealth, pardie! and you 
receive me like a miscreant falling among caitiffs. My 
government will necessitate long absences until I can ex- 
change it for that of Normandy; so at least give me cordial 
looks so long as I sojourn here.” 

The Countess understood the purport of these words and 
their affected sweetness could not delude her. 

“I know my duty,” said she, with a tone of melancholy 
which her husband took for tenderness. 

The timid creature was too pure-minded, too lofty, to at- 
tempt, as some cleverer woman would have done, to govern 
the Count by carefully regulated conduct, a sort of prostitu- 
tion which to a noble soul seems despicable. She went 
slowly away to comfort her despair by walking with Etienne. 

“By God and His saints! Shall I never be loved?” ex- 
claimed the Count, discerning a tear in his wife’s eye as she 
left him. 

Motherly feeling, under these constant threats of danger, 
acquired in Jeanne a strength of passion such as women 
throw into a guilty attachment. By a sort of magic, of 
which every mother’s heart has the secret, and which was 
especially real between the Countess and her boy, she was 
able to make him understand the peril in which he lived, 
and taught him to dread his father’s presence. The miser- 
able scene he had witnessed remained stamped on his mem- 
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ory and produced a sort of malady. At last he could fore- 
cast the Count’s appearance with such certainty, that if one 
of those smiles, of which the dim promise is visible to a 
mother’s eyes, had lighted up his features at the moment 
when his half-developed senses, sharpened by fear, became 
aware of his father’s tread at some distance, his face would 
pucker ; and the mother’s ear was not so quick as her infant’s 
instinct. As he grew older, this faculty, created by dread, 
increased so much that, like the red savages of America, 
Etienne could distinguish his father’s step and hear his 
voice at a great distance, and announce his approach. This 
sympathy, in her terror of her husband, at such an early 
age, made the child doubly dear to the Countess; and they 
were so closely united that, like two flowers growing on one 
stem, they bent to the same gale and revived under the same 
hopes. ‘They lived but one life. 


When the Count departed Jeanne was expecting another 
child, that was born with much suffering at the period de- 
manded by prejudice; a fine boy, which in a few months’ 
time was so exactly like his father that the Count’s aversion 
for the elder was still further increased. 

To save her darling the Countess consented to every plan 
devised by her husband to promote the happiness and for- 
tunes of their second son. Etienne, promised a cardinal’s 
hat, was driven to the priesthood that Maximilien might 
inherit the estates and titles of Hérouville. At this cost the 
poor mother secured peace for the disowned son. 

When were two brothers more unlike than Etienne and 
Maximilien? The younger from his birth loved noise, vio- 
lent exercise, and warfare; and the Count loved him as pas- 
sionately as his wife loved Ktienne. By a natural though 
tacit understanding each of them took chief care of the fa- 
vorite. 

The Duke—for by this time Henry IV. had rewarded the 
great services of the Lord of Hérouville—the Duke not wish- 
ing, as he said, to overtax his wife, chose for Maximilien’s 
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wet-nurse a sturdy peasant-wife of Beauvais, found by Beau- 
vouloir. 

To Jeanne’s great joy, he distrusted the mother’s influence 
as much as her nursing, and determined to bring up his boy 
after his own mind. Maximilien imbibed a holy horror of 
books and letters; he learned from his father the mechanical 
arts of military life, to ride on horseback from the earliest 
age, to fire a gun, and use a dagger. As he grew up the 
Duke took the boy out hunting that he might acquire the 
brutal freedom of speech, rough manners, physical strength, 
and manly look and tone which in his opinion made the ac- 
complished gentleman. At twelve years old the young no- 
bleman was a very ill-licked lion’s cub, at least as much to - 
be feared as his father, by whose permission he might and 
did tyrannize over all who came near him. 

Htienne lived in the house on the seashore given to him by 
his father, and arranged by the Duchess in such a way as 
to provide him with some of the comforts and pleasures to 
which he had a right. His mother spent the greater part of 
the day there. She and her boy wandered together over 
rocks and beaches; she showed Etienne the delimitation of 
his little estate of sand, shells, seaweed, and pebbles, and her 
vehement alarm if he ever crossed the border line of the 
conceded territory, made him fully understand that death 
lay outside it. Etienne knew fear for his mother before 
he trembled for himself; and then while still young he felt a 
panic at the mere name of the Duc d’Hérouville, which bereft 
him of all energy, and filled him with the helpless alarm of a 
girl who falls on her knees to beseech a sign. If he but saw 
the ominous giant in the distance, or only heard the voice, the 
dreadful impression that remained to him of the time when 
his father had cursed him froze his blood. And like a Lap- 
lander who pines to death when removed from his native 
snows, he made a happy home of his hut and the rocks; if he 
crossed the boundary he was uneasy. 

The Duchess, perceiving that the poor child could find 
happiness nowhere but in a restricted and silent sphere, re- 
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gretted less the doom imposed upon him; she took advan- 
tage of his compulsory vocation to prepare him for a noble 
hfe by occupying his loneliness in the pursuit of learning, 
and she sent for Pierre de Sebonde to dwell at the castle as 
preceptor to the future Cardinal d’Hérouville. Notwith- 
standing his being destined to the tonsure, Jeanne de Saint- 
Savin would not have his education to be exclusively priestly ; 
by her active interference it was largely secular. Beauvouloir 
was desired to instruct Etienne in the mysteries of natural 
science; and the Duchess, who superintended his studies to 
regulate them by the child’s strength, amused him by teach- 
ing him Italian, and revealing to him the poetic beauties of 
the language. 

While the Duke was rendine Maximilien to attack the wild 
boar at the risk of being badly hurt, Jeanne was guiding 
BWtienne through the Milky Way of Berearewe sonnets, or the 
stupendous labyrinth of the Divina Commedia. 

In compensation for many infirmities, nature had gifted 
BHtienne with so sweet a voice that the pleasure of hearing it 
was almost irresistible; his mother taught him music. Songs, 
tender and melancholy, to the accompaniment of the man- 
dolin, were a favorite recreation promised by his mother as 
the reward of some task set by the Abbé de Sebonde. Etienne 
would listen to his mother with such passionate admiration 
as she had never before seen but in the eyes of Chaverny. 

The first time the poor soul thus revived her girlhood’s 
memories, she covered her boy’s face with frenzied kisses. 
She blushed when Htienne asked her why she seemed to love 
him so much more than usual, and then she replied that she 
loved him more and more every hour. ‘Thus, ere long, she 
found in the care needed for his soul’s discipline and his 
mental culture, the same joys as she had known in nursing 
and strengthening her boy’s frame. 

Though mothers do not always grow up with their sons, 
the Duchess was one of those who bring into their mother- 
hood the humble devotion of love; she could be both fond 
and critical. She made it her pride to help Etienne to be- 
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come in every respect superior to herself, and not to govern 
him; perhaps she felt herself so strong in her unfathomable 
affection that she had no fear of seeming small. Only hearts 
devoid of tenderness crave to domineer; true feeling loves 
abnegation, which is the virtue of the strong. 

If Etienne did not at first understand some demonstration, 
some abstruse text, or theorem, the poor mother, who would 
sit by him at his lessons, seemed to long to infuse into him 
an apprehension of all knowledge, as of old at his faintest 
cry she had fed him from her breast. And then what a flush 
of joy crimsoned her cheeks when Etienne saw and took in 
the meaning of things. She proved, as Pierre de Sebonde 
said, that a mother lives a double life and that her feelings 
include two existences. 

The Duchess thus enhanced the natural feelings that bind 
a son to his mother by the added tenderness of a resuscitated 
passion. Etienne’s delicate health led her to continue for 
some years the care she had devoted to his infancy. She 
would dress him and put him to bed; none but she ever 
combed and smoothed, curled and scented her boy’s hair. 
This toilet was one long caress; she kissed the beloved head 
as often as she touched it lightly with the comb. | 

Just as a woman delights in being almost a mother to her 
lover, by rendering some homely service, so this mother in a 
way treated the child as a lover; she saw some faint like- 
ness in him to the cousin she still loved beyond the tomb. 
Etienne was like the ghost of Georges seen in the remote 
heart of a magic mirror, and she would tell herself that there 
was more of the gentleman than of the priest in the boy. 

“Tf only some woman as loving as I am, would infuse into 
him the life of love, he might yet be very happy,” she often 
reflected. 

But the all-powerful interests which depended on Ktienne’s 
becoming a priest would come to her mind, and she would 
kiss and leave her tears on the hair which the shears of the 
Church would presently cut away. 

In spite of the unjust conditions imposed by the Duke, 
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in the perspective her eye could picture, piercing the thick 
darkness of the future, she never saw Etienne as a priest or 
a cardinal. His father’s utter neglectfulness allowed her to 


preserve her poor boy as yet from taking orders. 


“There will always be time enough!” she would say. 

And without confessing the thought that lay buried in 
her heart, she trained Etienne in the fine manners of the 
Court; she would have him as tender and gentle as Georges 
de Chaverny. Reduced to a small allowance by the Duke’s 
ambitions, for he himself managed the family estates, spend- 
ing all his revenues in ostentation, or on his retainers, she 
had adopted the plainest attire for her own wear, spending 
nothing on herself, that she might give her son velvet cloaks, 
high boots trimmed with lace, and doublets of rich mate- 
rials, handsomely slashed. 

These personal privations gave her the delight of the secret 
sacrifices we hide from those we love. It was a joy to her, 
as she embroidered a ruff, to think of the day when she should 
see it on her boy’s neck. She alone took charge of Htienne’s 
clothes, linen, perfumes, and dress; and she dressed herself 
only for him, for she loved to be thought charming by him. 

So much care, prompted by an ardor of affection which 
seemed to penetrate and vitalize her son’s frame, had its 
reward. One day Beauvouloir, the good man who had made 
himself dear to this outcast heir by his teaching, and whose 
services were indeed known to the lad, the leech, whose anx- 
ious eye made the Duchess quake every time it rested on her 
fragile idol, pronounced that Htienne might enjoy a long life 
if no too violent emotions should overtax the delicate con- 
stitution. 

Ktienne was now sixteen. | 

At this age Etienne was not tall and he never became so; 
but Georges de Chaverny had been of middle height. His 
skin, as clear and fine as a little girl’s, showed the delicate 
network of blue veins beneath. His pallor was of the texture 
of porcelain. His light blue eyes were full of ineffable sweet- 
ness and seemed to crave protection of man and woman alike ; 
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the ingratiating softness of a supplicant beamed in his look, 
and began the charm which the melody of his voice achieved. 

Perfect modesty was stamped on every feature. Long 
chestnut hair, smooth and glossy, was parted over his brow 
and fell curling at the ends. But his cheeks were pale and 
worn, and his innocent brow, furrowed with the lines of 
congenital suffering, was sad to see; while his mouth, though 
pleasing and furnished with very white teeth, had the sort 
of fixed smile we see on the lips of the dying. His hands, as 
white as a woman’s, were remarkably well-shaped. 

Much thought had given him the habit of holding his 
head down, like an etiolated plant, and this stoop suited his 
general appearance; it was like the last touch of grace which 
a great artist gives to a portrait to enhance its meaning. 


You might have fancied that a girl’s head had been placed 


on the frail body of a deformed man. 


The studious and poetical moods, rich in meditation, in 
which, like botanists, we scour the fields of the mind, the 
fruitful comparison of various human ideas, the high 
thoughts that are born of a perfect apprehension of works 
of genius, had become the inexhaustible and placid joys of 
this lonely and dreamy existence. 

Flowers, those exquisite creations whose fate so much 
resembled his own, were the objects of his love. The Duch- 
ess, happy in seeing that her son’s innocent pastimes were 
such as would preserve him from the rough contact of social 
life, which he could no more have endured than some pretty 
ocean fish could have survived the touch of the sun on the 
sands, had encouraged Htienne’s tastes by giving him Span- 
ish romanceros, Italian motetti, books, sonnets, and poetry. 
The Cardinal d’Hérouville’s library had been handed over 
to Etienne; reading was to be the occupation of his life. 

Every morning the boy found his wilderness bright with 
pretty flowers of lovely hues and sweet scent; thus his 
studies, which his delicate health would not allow him to 
continue for long at a time, and his play among the rocks, 
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were relieved by endless meditations which would keep him 
sitting for hours as he looked at his innocent companions, 
the flowers, or crouching in the shade of a boulder, as he 
pondered on the mysteries of a seaweed, a moss, or a lichen. 
He would seek a poem in the cup of a fragrant flower as a bee 
might rifle it for honey. 

Often, indeed, he would simply admire, without arguing 
over his enjoyment of the delicate tracery of a richly col- 
ored petal, the subtle texture of these cups of gold or azure, 
green or purple, the exquisite and varied beauty of calyx 
and leaf, their smooth or velvety surface, that were rent— 
as his soul would be rent—with the slightest touch. 

At a later time, a thinker as well as a poet, he discerned 
the reason of these infinite manifestations of nature that 
was still the same; for, day by day, he advanced in the 
interpretation of the sacred Word that is written in every 
form of creation. These persistent and secret studies car- 
ried on in the occult world gave his life the half-torpid ap- 
pearance of meditative genius. 

For long hours Etienne would bask on the sands, a poet 
unawares. And the sudden advent of a gilded insect, the 
reflection of the sunbeams from the sea, the twinkling play 
of the vast and liquid mirror of waters, a shell, a sea-spider— 
everything was an event and a delight to his guileless soul. 
To see his mother coming, to hear the soft rustle of her 
gown, to watch for her, kiss her, speak to her, listen to her, 
all caused him such acute excitement that some little delay 
or the least alarm would throw him into a high fever. 

‘All his life was in his soul; and to save the still frail and 
weakly body from being destroyed by the large emotions of 
that soul, Etienne needed silence and kindness, peace in the 
world about him, and a woman’s love. For the present his 
mother could enwrap him in love and kindness; the rocks were 
silent; flowers and books beguiled his solitude; and finally 
his little realm of sand and shells, of grass and seaweed, 
were to him a world perennially bright and new. 

Etienne got all the benefit of this absolutely innocuous 
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physical existence and this poetically noble, moral atmos- 
phere. A boy still in development, a man in mind, he was 
equally angelic from both points of view. By his mother’s 
guidance, his studies had lifted his emotions to the sphere 
of intellect. Thus the activity of his mind worked itself 
out in the abstract world, far from the social life which, if 
it had not killed him, would have brought him suffering. 
He lived in the soul and in the mind. After apprehending 
human thought through reading, he rose to the great first 
principles that vitalize matter, he felt them in the air and 
read thoughts written in the sky. In short, he had at an 
early age climbed to the ethereal heights where he could find 
fit nourishment for his soul,—a nourishment rare but intox- 
icating, which inevitably predestined him to woe on the day 
when this accumulated treasure should clash with the other 
treasure which a sudden passion brings to the spirit. 

Though Jeanne de Saint-Savin sometimes trembled at the 
thought of that storm, she would comfort herself by a 
thought suggested by her son’s gloomy vocation; for the 
poor mother knew of no remedy for any evil but the accept- 
ance of a lesser one. Her very joys were full of bitterness. 

*‘He will be a cardinal,” she would reflect, “he will live for 
the arts and be their patron. He will love Art instead of 
loving a woman, and Art will never betray him.” 

Thus the happiness of this devoted mother was con- 
stantly qualified by the painful thoughts to which Etienne’s 
strange position in his family gave rise. The two brothers 
had grown up without knowing each other; they had never 
met; each knew not of his rival’s existence. The Duchess 
had long hoped for some opportunity during her husband’s 
absence when she might bring the two boys together and 
infuse her soul into them both. She flattered herself that 
she might engage Maximilien’s interest in Etienne by ex- 
plaining to the younger brother how much care and affection 
he owed to the elder, in return for the renunciation that had 
been imposed upon him, and to which, though compulsory, 
Htienne would be faithful. But this hope, long fondly cher- 
ished, had vanished. 
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Far, now, from wishing to make the brothers acquainted, 
she dreaded a meeting between Etienne and Maximilien 
even more than between her boy and his father. Maximilien, 
who could believe in nothing good, would have feared lest 
Htienne should one day assert his forfeited rights, and would 
have thrown him into the sea with a stone tied to his neck. 

Never had a son so little respect for his mother. As soon 
as he could reason at all he perceived how small was the 
Duke’s regard for his wife. If the old Governor still pre- 
served some form of politeness in his conduct to the Duchess, 
Maximilien, hardly ever restrained by his father, caused her 
a thousand griefs. 

Old Bertrand, too, took care that Maximilien should never 
see Htienne, whose very existence was carefully concealed 
from him. All the dependents on the chateau cordially hated 
the Marquis de Saint-Sever, the name borne by Maximilien; 
and all who knew of the existence of the elder son regarded 
him an instrument of vengeance held in reserve by God. 
Thus Ktienne’s future prospects were indeed doubtful; he 
might be persecuted by his brother. 

The poor Duchess had no relations to whom she could 
confide the life and interests of this beloved son; and might 
not Etienne blame her, if, in the purple robe of Rome, he 
longed to be such a father as she had been a mother? 

These thoughts, and her saddened life, full of unconfessed 
griefs, were like a long sickness mitigated by gentle treat- 
ment. Her spirit craved for skilful kindness, and those 
about her were cruelly unpractised in gentleness. What 
mother’s heart but must ache continually as she saw her 
eldest born, a man of heart and intellect, with the promise 
of true genius, despoiled of all his rights, while the younger, 
a nature of coarse homespun, devoid even of military talent, 
was destined to wear the ducal coronet and perpetuate the 
race? The House of Hérouville was sacrificing its true 
glory. The gentle Jeanne, incapable of curses, could only 
bless and weep; but she often raised her eyes to Heaven 
to wonder at the reason for this strange doom. Her eyes 
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would fill with tears as she reflected that, at her death, her 
son would in fact be an orphan and the object of a brother’s 
brutality, who knew neither faith nor law. 

So much suppressed feeling, her first love never forgotten, 
her many sorrows unrevealed,—for she concealed her worst 
eriefs from her adored son,—her ever insecure joys and in- 
cessant anxieties, had told on her constitution, and sown 
the seeds of a decline which, far from amending, seemed 
aggravated day by day. At last a final blow developed con- 
sumption. ‘The Duchess tried to point out to her husband 
the results of Maximilien’s training, and was roughly re- 
pulsed; she could do nothing to counteract the evil seed that 
was germinating in her son’s heart. She now fell into a 
state of such evident debility that her illness required the 
promotion of Beauvouloir to the position of leech in the 
castle of Hérouville to the Governor of Normandy; so the 
old bone-setter took up his residence there. 

In those days such places were given to the learned who 
thus found leisure to carry out their studies, and the main- 
tenance needful to enable them to pursue them. Beauvouloir 
had for some time longed for this position, for his learning 
and his wealth had made him many and malignant enemies. 
Notwithstanding the protection of an illustrious family to 
whom he had done some service in a doubtful case, he had 
recently been dragged into a criminal trial; and only the 
intervention of the Governor, at the Duchess’ entreaty, had 
saved him from prosecution. The Duke had no cause to re- 
pent of the public protection he afforded to the leech; Beau- 
vouloir saved the Marquis de Saint-Sever from an illness 
so dangerous that any other doctor must have failed. But 
the Duchess’ malady dated from too far back to be healed, 
especially when the wound was reopened daily in her own 
home. When it was evident that the end was approaching 
for this angel who had been prepared by so much suffering 
for a happier life eternal, death was hastened by her gloomy 
forecast of the future. 
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“What will become of my poor boy without me?” was the 
thought that constantly recurred like a bitter draught. 

At last, when she was obliged to remain in bed, the Duch- 
ess faded rapidly to the tomb, for she was then parted from 
her boy, who was exiled from her pillow by the agreement to 
which he ewed his life. His grief was as great as his 
mother’s. Inspired by the genius born of suppressed feeling, 
Kitienne devised a highly mystical language by which to com- 
municate with his mother. He studied the use of his voice 
as the most accomplished singer might have done, and came 
to sing in mournful accents under the Duchess’ window 
whenever Beauvouloir signaled to him that she was alone. 
Formerly, in his cradle, he had comforted his mother by 
his intelligent smiles; and now, a poet, he soothed her by 
the sweetest melody. 

“Those strains give me life!” the Duchess would exclaim 
to Beauvouloir, breathing in the air that wafted the sounds 
of Ktienne’s voice. 

At last the day came when the disowned son was plunged 
into enduring regrets. Many a time already had he dis- 
cerned a mysterious connection between his feelings and the 
motions of the surges. The spirit of divination of the im- 
pulses of matter which he derived from his studies of the 
occult sciences, made this phenomenon more cogent to him 
than to many another. During this evening, when he was 
called to see his mother for the last time, the ocean was 
stirred by movements which seemed to him passing strange. 
There was a convulsion of the waters as though the depths 
of the sea were in travail; it swelled into mounting waves 
which died on the strand with dismal sounds like the yelping 
of dogs in torment. 

Etienne even said to himself, “What is it that the sea 
wants of me? It is tossing and complaining like a living 
thing. My mother has often told me that the ocean was 
fearfully convulsed on the night when I was born. What is 
going to befall me?” 

This idea kept him standing at his cottage window, his 
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eyes alternately fixed on the panes of the room where his 
mother lay and where a low light flickered, and on the 
waters which were still breaking. 

Suddenly Beauvouloir knocked gently at the door, opened 
it, and showed a face dark with apprehension. 

““Monseigneur,” said he, “Madame la Duchesse is in such 
a sad state that she wishes to see you. LHvery precaution has 
been taken to forefend any evil that may await you in the 
castle; but we must be very prudent; and we shall be obliged 
to go through the Duke’s room, the room you were born in.” 

At these words Htienne’s eyes filled with tears, and he 
exclaimed : 

“The ocean was warning’ me.” 

He mechanically allowed himself to be conducted to the — 
door of the turret, up which Bertrand had come on the night _ 
that saw the birth of the disinherited child. The man was 
waiting there, lantern in hand. Etienne went up to the 
Cardinal d’Hérouville’s great library, where he was obliged 
to wait with Beauvouloir, while Bertrand went to open the 
doors and reconnoitre as to whether the lad could go through 
without danger. 

The Duke did not wake. As they went forward with 
stealthy steps, Etienne and the leech could not hear a sound 
in all the castle but the feeble moans of the dying woman. 
Thus the same circumstances as had attended the boy’s birth 
recurred at his mother’s death; the same storm, the same 
anguish, the same dread of waking the ruthless giant who 
was now sleeping soundly. 'To forefend all risk, the hench- 
man took Etienne up in his arms and carried him through 
the formidable master’s room, prepared to make an excuse 
of the Duchess’ dying state, if he should be detected. 

Etienne was keenly alive to the fears confessed by these 
two faithful servants, but the agitation prepared him in some 
degree for the scene that met his eyes in this lordly room, 
where he now found himself for the first time since the day 
when his father’s curse had banished him. On the huge bed, 
which happiness had never visited, he looked for the loved 
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mother, and could hardly find her, so cruelly was she ema- 
ciated. As white as the lace she wore, and with scarce a 
breath left, she collected her strength to take Ktienne’s hands, 
trying to give him her whole soul in one long look, as, long 
since, Chaverny had bequeathed to her his whole lfe in 
one farewell. Beauvouloir and Bertrand, the child and his 
mother, and the sleeping Duke were all once more together. 
It was the same place, the same scene, the same actors; but 
here was funereal woe instead of the joys of motherhood, the 
night of death instead of the morning of life. 

At this instant the hurricane, foretold by the loud rollers 
of the sea ever since sunset, broke loose. 

“Dear flower of my life,” said Jeanne de Saint-Savin, kiss- 
ing her son’s forehead, “‘you came into the world in the 
midst of a tempest, and in a tempest I am going out of it. 
Between those two hurricanes all has been storm, save in the 
hours when I have been with you. And now my last joy is 
one with my last sorrow. J arewell, sweet image of two 
souls at last to be united! Farewell, my only, my perfect 
joy, my best-beloved !” 

“Ah, let me die with you!” said Etienne, who had lain 
down by his mother’s side. 

“Tt would be the happier fate,” said she as the tears stole 
down her pale cheeks, for, as of old, she read the future. 
“No one saw him come?” she anxiously asked the two at- 
tendants. 

At this moment the Duke turned in his bed. They all 
trembled. 

“There is a taint on even my latest joy,” cried the Duch- 
ess. “Take him away! take him away!” 

“Mother, I would rather see you a few minutes longer and 
die for it,” said the poor boy as he fainted away. 

At a sign from the Duchess, Bertrand took Etienne in 
his arms, and showing him once more to his mother, who 
embraced him with a last look, he stood ready to carry him 
away at a sign from the dying woman. 

“Tove him well,” she said to the squire and the leech, “for 
he has no protectors that I can see, save you and God.” 
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Guided by the unerring instinct of a mother, she had 
discerned the deep pity felt by Bertrand for this eldest son 
of the powerful race for which he felt the sort of venera- 
tion that Jews devote to the Holy City. As to Beauvouloir, 
the compact between him and the Duchess was of ancient 
date. 

The two true men, touched at seeing their mistress com- 
pelled to bequeath the noble youth to their care, promised 
by a solemn gesture to be the providence of their young 
ford, and the mother trusted them implicitly. 

The Duchess died in the morning, a few hours later; she 
was mourned by her remaining servants, who pronounced her 
only funeral panegyric, saying that she was “a gracious dame 
come down from Paradise.” 


Etienne sank into the deepest, the most unbroken grief,— 
a silent grief. He no longer wandered on the shore; he had 
no heart to read or sing. He would sit the whole day half 
hidden in a rocky nook, indifferent to the severity of the 
weather, motionless, as if glued to the granite like one of the 
lichens that grew on it. He rarely wept, but was absorbed 
in a single thought, as deep, as infinite as the ocean; and, 
like the ocean, that thought would assume a thousand aspects, 
would be dreadful, tempestuous, or calm. This was some- 
thing more than sorrow; it was a new life, an inevitable fate 
that had fallen on this noble being who would never smile 
again. There are griefs which, like blood dropped into run- 
ning water, tinge the stream but for a time; the flow re- 
news it and restores its purity. But with Btienne the spring 
was tainted; each wave of time brought the same embittered 
draught. 

Bertrand, in his advancing years, had remained steward 
of the stables and stud, so as to retain a post of some author- © 
ity in the household. His residence was not far from the 
cottage where Etienne lived in retirement, so he was enabled 
to watch over him with the unfailing constancy and wily © 
simplicity of affection which are characteristic of old sol- 
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diers. To talk to this poor boy he set aside all his rough. 
ness; he would go gently in wet weather and rouse him from 
his sorrowful dreaming, to come home with him. He made 
it his pride to fill the Duchess’ place, at any rate so far as 
that her son should be equally well cared for, if not equally 
loved. This compassion was indeed akin to tenderness. 
Etienne accepted his retainer’s devotions without complaint 
or resistance; but the ties between the outcast child and 
other human beings were too much broken for any ardent 
affection to find birth in his heart. He allowed himself to be 
protected, mechanically, as it were, for he had become a sort 
of hybrid creature between man and a plant, or perhaps be- 
tween man and God. ‘To what can a being be likened, to 
whom social law and the false sentiments of the world were 
unknown, who, while obeying the instincts of his heart, was 
yet absolutely innocent ? 

Still, in spite of his deep melancholy, he presently felt the 
need for loving. He wanted another mother, another soul 
one with his; but, cut off as he was from all civilization by 
a wall of brass, it was unlikely that he should meet any other 
being so flower-like as himself. By dint of seeking for a 
second self to whom he might confide his thoughts, whose 
life he might make his own, he fell into sympathy with the 
ocean. ‘The sea became to him a living and thinking being. 
Being constantly familiar with that immense creation, whose 
occult wonders are so strangely unlike those of the land, he 
discovered the solution of many mysteries. Intimate from 
his infancy with the measureless waste of waters, sea and 
sky told him wondrous tales of poesy. 

To him variety was ceaseless in that vast expanse, ap- 
parently so monotonous. Like all men in whom the soul 
overmasters the body, he had a keen eye, and could discern 
at immense distances and with the greatest ease, without 
fatigue, the most fugitive effects of light, the most transient 
play of the waves. Even in a perfect calm he found endless 
variety of hue in the sea, which, like a woman’s countenance, 
had its expression, smiles, fancies, whims: here green and 
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gloomy, there radiantly blue, its gleaming streaks merging 
in the doubtful brightness of the horizon, or, again, swelling 
with soft pulses under golden clouds. He witnessed magnifi- 
cent spectacles of glorious display at sunset, when the day- 
star shed its crimson glow over the waves like a mantle of 
splendor. 

To him the sea at midday was cheerful, lively, sparkling, 
when its ripples reflected the sunshine from their myriad 
dazzling facets; and spoke to him of fathomless melancholy, 
making him weep, when in a mood of calm and sorrowful 
resignation, it repeated a cloud-laden sky. He had mastered 
the wordless speech of this stupendous creation. Its ebb 
and flow were like musical breathing; each sob expressed a 
feeling, he understood its deepest meaning. No mariner, no 
weather prophet, could foretell more exactly than he the least 
of Ocean’s rages, the faintest change of its surface. By the 
way the surf died on the beach he could foresee a storm or 
a squall, and read the distant swell and the force of the tide. 

When night spread a veil over the sky, he still saw the sea 
under the twilight and still could hold converse with it; he 
lived in its teeming life, he felt the tempest in his soul when 
it was wroth; he drank in its anger in the piping of the 
storm, and rushed with the huge breakers that dashed in 
dripping fringes over the boulders; he then felt himself as 
terrible and as valiant as the waves, gathering himself up 
as they did with a tremendous backward sweep; he too could 
be darkly silent, and imitate its sudden fits of forbearance. 
In short, he had wedded the sea, it was his confidant and 
his love. In the morning, when he came out on his rocks, 
as he wandered over the smooth, glistening sand, he could 
read the mood of the ocean at a glance; he saw its scenery, 
and seemed to hover over the broad face of the waters like 
an angel flown down from heaven. If it lay under shifting, 
elfin white mists as delicate as the veil over a widow’s brow, 
he would watch their swaying motion with lover-like de- 

light, as much fascinated by finding the sea thus coquetting 
 jike a woman aroused but still half asleep, as a husband can 
be to see his bride beautiful with happiness. 
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His mind, thus united to this great divine mind, com- 
forted him in his loneliness, and the thousand fancies of his 
brain had peopled his strip of wilderness with sublime images. 
He had at last read in the motions of the sea all its close 
connection with the mechanism of the sky, and grasped the 
harmonious unity of nature, from the blade of grass to the 
shooting stars, which, like seeds driven by the wind, try to 
find a resting place in the ether. 

Thus, as pure as an angel, untainted by the thoughts that 
debase men, and as guileless as a child, he lived like a sea- 
weed, like a flower, expanding only with the treasures of a 
poetical imagination, of a divine knowledge which he alone 
gauged in its full extent. It was indeed a singular mixture 
of two orders of creation! Sometimes he was uplifted to 
God by prayer; and sometimes came down again, humble 
and resigned to the tranquil enjoyment of an animal. ‘To 
him the stars were the flowers of the night, the sun was as 
a father, the birds were his comrades. 

He saw his mother’s soul in all things; he often saw her 
in the clouds; he spoke to her and held communion with her 
in celestial visions; on certain days he could hear her voice, 
see her smile; in fact there were times when he had not lost 
her. God seemed to have endowed him with the powers of 
the ancient recluses, to have given him exquisite internal 
senses which could pierce to the heart of things. Some 
amazing mental power enabled him to see further than other 
men into the secrets of the immortals. His grief and suffer- 
ing were as bonds that linked him to the world of spirits, and 
he fared forth into it, aroused by his love, to seek his 
mother, thus by a sublime similarity of ecstasy repeating the 
enterprise of Orpheus. He would project himself into the 
future, or into the heavens, just as he would fly from his 
rock from one margin of the horizon to the other. 

And often when he lay crouching in some deep cave, fan- 
tastically wrought in the granite cliff, with an entrance as 
small as a burrow, where a softened light prevailed as the 
warm sunbeams peered in through some cranny hung with 
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dainty seaside mosses, a perfect sea-bird’s nest,—often he 
would suddenly fall asleep. The sun, his master, would — 
remind him of his slumbers by marking off the hours during 
which he had remained oblivious of the scene,—the sea, the 
golden sands, and the shelly shore. ‘Then, under a light as 
glorious as that of heaven, he saw the mighty cities of which 
his books had told him; he wandered about gazing with sur- 
prise, but without envy, at courts and kings, battles, men, 
and buildings. ‘These dreams in broad daylight made him 
ever fonder of his gentle flowers, his clouds, his sun, his noble 
granite cliffs. An angel, as it seemed, to attach him more 
closely to his solitary life, revealed to him the gulfs of the 
world of sin, and the dreadful jars of civilized life. He felt 
that his soul would be rent in the wild ocean of mankind and 
perish, crushed like a pearl which, in the royal progress of a 
princess, falls from her coronet into the muddy street. 


IT. 
HOW THE SON DIED 


In 1617, twenty years or more after the terrible night 
when Etienne was brought into the world, the Due d’Hérou- 
ville, then seventy-six years old, broken and half dead, was 
sitting at sunset in a vast armchair by the pointed window. 
of his bedroom, in the very spot where the Countess, by the 
bugle strain wasted in the air, had vainly called for help on 
man and God. 

He might have been a man disinterred from the grave. 
His powerful face, bereft of its sinister look by age and 
suffering, was of a pallor almost matching the dong locks of 
white hair that fell round his bald head with its parchment 
skull. Warlike fanaticism still gleamed in his tawny eyes, 
though tempered by a more religious feeling. Devotion had, 
indeed, lent a monastic cast to the countenance that had of 
yore been so stern, and it now wore a tinge which softened 
its expression. The glow of sunset shed a tender red light on 
the still vigorous features; and the broken frame wrapped in 
a brown gown, by its heavy attitude and the absence of any 
movement, gave the finishing touch to the picture of mo- 
notonous solitude and dreadful repose in a man formerly so 
full of life and hatred and activity. 

“Hnough!” said he to his chaplain. 

The venerable old man was reading the Gospel, standing 
-in a respectful attitude before his master. The Duke, like 
the old lions in a beast-garden who are majestic even in their 
- decrepitude, turned to another gray-haired man, holding out 
a lean arm sprinkled with hairs and sinewy still, though no 
longer strong. 

“Now it is your turn, bone-setter,” said he. “See how we 
stand to-day.” 

(329) 
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“All is well with you, monseigneur; the fever is past. 
You will live many a long year yet.” | 

“T would I could see Maximilien here,” replied the Duke, 
with a smile of satisfaction. “My fine boy! He is in com- 
mand now of a company of arquebusiers under the King. 
The Maréchal d’Ancre has been good to the lad, and our 
gracious Queen Marie is trying to find a worthy match for 
him now that he has been created Duc de Nivron. So my 
name will be worthily perpetuated. The boy achieved won- 
ders of valor at the assault % 
_ At this moment Bertrand came in, holding a letter in his 
hand. 

“What is this?” cried the old lord, hastily. 





“A missive brought by a courier from the King,” replied 


the squire. 

“The King, and not the Queen Mother?” cried the Duke. 
“What then is happening? Are the Huguenots in arms 
again? By God and all his saints!” he added, drawing him- 
self up and looking round at the three old men, “I will have 
out my armed men again, and with Maximilien at my side, 
Normandy———” 

“Sit down again, dear my lord,” said the leech, uneasy at 
seeing the Duke give way to an outburst so dangerous to a 
sick man. 

“Read it, Maitre Corbineau,” said the Duke, giving the 
letter to the confessor. 

The four figures made a picture full of lessons to the hu- 
man race. The squire, the priest, and the leech, white with 
age, all three standing in front of their lord as he sat in his 
chair, and stealing timid looks at each other, were all pos- 
sessed by one of those ideas which come upon a man within 
an inch of the grave. In the strong light of the setting sun, 
they formed a group of the highest melancholy and strong 
in contrasts. And the gloomy, solemn room, where for five 
and twenty years nothing had been altered, was a fit setting 
for the romantic picture full of burnt-out passions, shadowed 
by death, full of religion. | 
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“<The Maréchal d’Ancre has been executed on the Pont du 
Louvre by the King’s orders; and then ay OnGod 7 

“Go on,” said the Duke. 

*“Monseigneur le Duc de Nivron: ; 

“Well ?” 

“Ts dead!’ ” 

The Duke’s head fell on his breast, he sighed deeply and 
spoke not. At this word and this sigh the three old men 
looked at each other. It was as though the noble and wealthy 
House of Hérouville were disappearing before their eyes like 
a foundering vessel. 

“The Master above us,” the Duke added, with a fierce 
glance heavenwards, “is but ungrateful to me. He forgets 
the gallant deeds I have done for His holy cause.” 

“God is avenged,” said the priest, solemnly. 

“Take this man to the dungeon!” exclaimed the master. 

“You can silence me more easily than you can stifle your 
conscience.” 

The Duc d’Herouville was thinking. 

“My house is extinct! My name will die!—I must have a 
son!” he exclaimed after a long pause. 

Frightful as was his expression of despair, the leech could 
not forbear from smiling. 

At that moment a song as clear as the evening air, as pure 
as the sky, as simple as the hue of ocean, rose above the 
murmur of the waves as if to charm nature. The sadness of 
the voice, the melody of the strain, fell like perfume on the 
spirit. The voice came up in gusts, filled the air, and shed 
balm on every sorrow, or rather soothed them by giving them 
utterance. The song mingled so perfectly with the sound 
of the waves that it seemed to rise from the bosom of the 
waters. 

To these old men it was sweeter than the tenderest vows 
of love could have been to a girl. It conveyed so much re- 
ligious hope that it echoed in the heart like a voice coming 
from heaven. 

“What is that?” asked the Duke. 
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“The nightingale singing,” replied Bertrand. “All is not 
lost either for him or for us.” 

“What is it that you call a nightingale?” 

“Tt is the name we have given to your eldest son, mon- 
selgneur,” replied Bertrand. 

“My son!” cried the old Duke. “Then I have still a son, 
something to bear my name and perpetuate it?” 

He rose to his feet and began to pace the room, now 
slowly, now in haste; then by a commanding gesture he dis- 
missed his attendants, retaining the priest. 


On the following morning the Duke, leaning on his old 
squire, made his way along the strand and over the rocks to 
find the son he once had cursed; he saw him from afar, 
crouching in a cleft in the granite, basking idly in the sun, 
his head resting on a tuft of fine grass, his feet curled up in 
a graceful attitude; Etienne suggested a swallow that has 
alighted to rest. 

As soon as the stately old man made his appearance on 
the shore, and the sound of his steps, deadened by the sand, 
was audible, mingling with the dash of the waves, Etienne 
looked round, and with the cry of a startled bird vanished 
into the rock itself, like a mouse that bolts so swiftly into 
its hole that we doubt whether it was there. 

“Eh! By God and his saints! where has he hidden him- 
self?” exclaimed the Duke, as he reached the projection under 
which his son had been crouching. 

“In there,” said Bertrand, pointing to a narrow rift where 
the stone was worn and polished by the friction of high tides. 

“ftienne, my beloved son!” the old man cried. 

But the disowned son made no reply. 

During a great part of the morning, the old Duke besought 
and threatened, entreated and scolded by turns, but without 
obtaining an answer. Now and again he was silent, applying 
his ear to the opening, but all his old ears could hear was 
the deep throbbing of Etienne’s heart, of which the wild 
beating was echoed by the cavern. 
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“He at any rate is alive!” said the old father in a heart- 
rending tone. 

By noon, in sheer despair, he was a suppliant. 

“Aitienne,” he said, “my beloved Etienne, God has pun- 
ished me for misprizing you! He has snatched your brother 
from me. You are now my one and only child. I love you 
better than myself. I recognize my errors: I know that it 
_ is my blood that flows in your veins with your mother’s, and 
that her misery was of my making. Come to me, I will try 
to make you forget your wrongs by loving you for all I have 
lost. Etienne, you are Duc de Nivron, and after me you will 
be Duc d’Hérouville, Peer of France, Knight of the French 
orders and of the Golden Fleece, captain of a hundred men 
of the guard, Grand Bailli of Bessin, Governor and Vice-re- 
gent of Normandy, lord of twenty-seven estates including 
sixty-nine steeples, and Marquis de Saint-Sever. You may 
marry a prince’s daughter. You will be the head of the 
House of Hérouville. Do you want me to die of grief? 
Come to me, come or I stay here on my knees, in front of 
your hiding place, till I see you. Your old father implores 
you, and humbles himself before his son as if he were praying 
to God himself!” 

The disowned son did not understand this speech bris- 
tling with ideas and vanities of which he knew nothing, he 
only was aware of a revival in his mind of impressions of in- 
vincible terror. He remained speechless in agonies of dread. 

Towards evening the old man, having exhausted every 
resource of language, every form of adjuration, every ex- 
pression of repentance, was seized by a sort of religious con- 
trition. He knelt down on the sand and made a vow. 

“T swear to build a chapel to Saint John and Saint Ste- 
phen, the patron saints of my wife and son, and to endow 
a hundred masses to the Virgin, if God and the saints will 
give me the love of Monsieur le Duc de Nivron, my son here 
present !” 

There he remained on his knees, in deep humiliation, his 
hands clasped in prayer. But his child not yet coming forth 
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to him, the hope of his race, tears poured from his long-dry 
eyes and rolled down his withered cheeks. | 

Just then Etienne, hearing all silent, crept out of the rift 
from his grotto like a snake longing for the sunshine; he 
saw the tears of the broken-hearted old man, recognized a 
genuine sorrow, took his father’s hand and kissed it, saying 
in angelic accents: 

“QO Mother, forgive!” 

In the fever of gladness the Governor of Normandy took 
his frail heir in his arms, the lad trembling like a girl car- 
ried off by force; and feeling him quake he tried to reassure 
him, kissing him with as much gentleness as he might have 
used in handling a flower, and finding for him such sweet 
words as he had never been wont to speak. 

“?Fore God, but you are like my poor Jeanne! Dear 
child,” said he, “tell me all you wish. I will give you your 
heart’s desire. Be strong, be well! I will teach you to ride 
on a jennet as mild and gentle as yourself. No one shall 
contradict you. By God and all his saints! everything shall 
bend to you like reeds before the wind. I give you unlim- 
ited power here. I myself will obey you as the head of the 
family.” 

The father led his son into the state bedroom where his 
mother had ended her sad life. Etienne went at once to lean 
against the window where life had begun for him, whence his 
mother had been in the habit of signaling to him when the 
persecutor was absent, who now, he knew not wherefore, had 
become his slave, and seemed as one of those gigantic beings 
placed at the command of a young prince by a fairy. That 
fairy was the feudal feeling. 

On seeing once more this gloomy room where his eyes had 
first learned to contemplate the ocean, tears rose to the 
youth’s eyes; the memories of his long sorrows mingling 
with the dear remembrance of the joys he had known in the 
only affection that had ever been granted to him—his 
mother’s love—all fell on his heart at once, and seemed to 
fill it with a poem that was both terrible and beautiful. The 
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emotions of this lad, accustomed to dwell absorbed in ec- 
stasy, as others are accustomed to give themselves up to 
worldly excitement, had no resemblance to the feelings of 
ordinary humanity. 

“Will he live?” asked the old man, amazed at his son’s 
fragility; he caught himself holding his breath as he bent 
over him. 

“T can live nowhere but here,’ replied Etienne, simply, 
having heard him. 

“Then this room is yours, my child,” 

“What is happening?” asked young d’Hérouville, as he 
heard all the dwellers in the castle precincts collecting in the 
guard-room, whither the Duke had summoned them to pre- 
sent his son to them, never doubting of the result. 

“Come,” was his father’s reply, taking him by the hand 
and leading him into the great hall. 

At that period a duke and peer of such estate as the Duc 
d’Hérouville, having charges and governments, led the life 
of a sovereign prince; the younger members of the family 
were fain to serve under him; he had a household with its 
officers; the first lieutenant of his company of guards was 
to him what the aides-de-camp now are to a field marshal. 
Only a few years later the Cardinal de Richelieu main- 
tained a bodyguard. Several of the princes who were al- 
lied to the royal family—the Guises, the Condés, the Nevers, 
the Venddmes—were attended by pages of the best fami- 
lies, a survival of the extinct chivalry. His vast fortune, and 
the antiquity of the Norman family to which he belonged, as 
indicated by his name (herus villa, the chief’s house), had 
enabled the Duc d’Hérouville to display no less magnificence 
than others who were his inferiors, such as the pemons. 
the Luynes, the Balagnys, the d’Os, the Zamets, who as yet 
were but parvenus and nevertheless lived like princes. 

The Duke seated himself on a chair, under a soliwm or 
carved wooden canopy, and raised on a few steps, a sort of 
throne whence in some provinces certain lords of the soil 
still pronounced sentence in their jurisdiction, a relic of 
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feudal customs which finally ceased under Richelieu’s rule. 
This sort of judge’s bench, resembling the wardens’ seats in 
a church, are now rare objects of curiosity. 

When Etienne found himself seated here by his father’s 
side, he shuddered at finding him the centre of all eyes. 

“Do not tremble,” said the Duke, bending his bald head 
down to his son’s ear, “for all these are our own people.” 

Through the gloom partly lighted by the setting sun, whose 
beams reddened the windows of the hall, Etienne could see 
the bailie, the captains and heutenants at arms, followed by 
some of their men, the squires, the almoner, the secretaries, 
the leech, the house-steward, the ushers, the land-steward, 
the huntsmen and gamekeepers, the retainers, and the foot- 
men. Although this crowd stood in a respectful attitude, — 
caused by the terror the old Duke had inspired even in the 
most important personages who dwelt under his command 
and in his province, there was a dull murmur of wondering 
curiosity. This whisper weighed on Etienne’s heart; this 
was the first time that he had experienced the effect of the 
heavy atmosphere breathed in a room full of people, and 
his senses, accustomed to the pure and wholesome sea air, 
were nauseated with a suddenness that showed the delicacy 
of his organization. A terrible palpitation, caused by some 
structural defect of the heart, shook him with its vehement 
throbs, when his father, determined to appear as a majestic 
old lion, spoke the following words in solemn tones: 

“My good friends, this is my son Etienne, my eldest born, 
my heir presumptive, the Duc de Nivron, on whom the King 
will doubtless devolve the offices of his brother now dead. 
I have brought him before you that you may acknowledge him 
and obey him as you would me. And I warn you that if 
any one among you, or any man in the province over which 
I rule, shall displease the young Duke or cross his will in 
anything, it were better for that man, if it should come to 
my ears, that he had never been born. You have heard. Go 
your ways to your business, and God be with you. 

“Maximilien d’Hérouville will be buried here, as soon 
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as his body has been brought hither. In eight days the whole 
household will go into mourning. Later we will do honor 
to the heir, my son Etienne.” 

“Long live Monseigneur! Long live the Hérouville!” was 
shouted in voices that made the walls ring. 

The footmen brought torches to light up the hall. 

These acclamations, the glare of light, the emotions caused 
by his father’s speech, added to what he already felt, made 
Etienne turn faint. He fell back on the seat, his girlish hand 
grasped in his father’s broad palm. 

As the Duke, who had signed to the lieutenant of his com- 
pany to come closer, was saying: “I am glad, Baron d’Ar- 
tagnon, to be able to repair my loss;—come and speak to my 
son,” he felt an ice-cold hand in his own, looked round at 
the Duc de Nivron, and, thinking him dead, gave a cry of 
terror that startled all present. 

Beauvouloir opened the barrier in front of the dais, took 
the lad up in his arms, and carried him out, saying to his 
master : 

“You might have killed him by not preparing him for 
this ceremonial.” 

“Will he not live to have a son, then?” cried the Duke, 
who had followed Beauvouloir into the state bedroom where 
the leech laid the young heir on the bed. 

“Well, Maitre?” asked the father, anxiously. 

“Tt will be nothing,’ replied the old man, pointing to 
Htienne, now reviving under the influence of a cordial ad- 
ministered on a lump of sugar, at that time a new and pre- 
cious substance sold for its weight in gold. 

“Here, you old rascal,” said the Duke, offering Beau- 
vouloir his purse; “care for him as for a king’s son. If he 
should die in your hands I would cook you myself on a 
gridiron——” 

“Tf you persist in being so violent the Duc de Nivron will 
die by your act,” said the leech, bluntly. “Leave him and he 
will sleep.” 
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“Good-night, my best beloved,” said the old man, kissing 


his son’s forehead. . 

“Good-night, father,” replied the youth, and his voice gave 
the Duke a thrill as he heard him address him for the first 
time by the name of father. 

The Duke took Beauvouloir by the arm and led him into 
the next room, where he cornered him in a window-bay, 
saying: 

“Now, old rascal, we will have it out.” 

This speech, the Duke’s favorite jest, made the leech 
smile; he had long since given up bone-setting. 

“That I owe you no grudge you know full well. Twice 
you brought my poor wife through her troubles, you cured 
my son Maximilien of a sickness; in short, you are one of 
the family.—Poor boy! I will avenge him; I will answer 
for the man who killed him!—The whole future of the 
House of Hérouville is in your hands. Now we must marry 
this boy without delay. You alone know whether there is in 
that poor changeling the stuff of which more Hérouvilles 
may be made. Do you hear me? What do you think?” 

“The life he has led on the seashore has been so chaste 
and pure that nature is sturdier in him than it would have 
been if he had lived in your world. But so frail a body is 
always the slave of the soul. Monseigneur Etienne must 
select his own wife, for in him all will be the work of 
nature, not the outcome of your will. He will love guile- 
lessly, and by the prompting of his own heart achieve what 
you want him to do for your name. Marry your son to a 
lady of rank who is like a mare and he will flee to hide in the 
rocks. Nay, more; if a sudden alarm would kill him to a 
certainty, I believe that sudden joy would be equally fatal. 
To avert disaster I am of opinion that Etienne must be left 
to find his own way, at his leisure, in the paths of love. 
Listen to me, monseigneur: though you are a great and 
puissant prince, you know nothing about these matters. 
‘Grant me your entire and unlimited confidence and you shall 
have a grandson.” 


: 
i 
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“Tf I have a grandson, by whatever conjuring trick you 
please, I will get you a patent of nobility. Yes, hard as it 
may be, from an old rascal you shall be turned into a gen- 
tleman, you shall be Beauvouloir Baron de Forcalier. Work 
it by green or dry, by black magic or white, by masses in 
church or a meeting at a witches’ Sabbath, so long as I have a 
male descendant all will be well.” 

“I know of a wizard’s meeting that might spoil every- 
thing, and that, monseigneur, is you yourself. I know you. 
To-day you wish for a male grandchild at any cost; to-mor- 
row you will insist on arranging the conditions of the bar- 
gain; you will torment your son ‘5 

“God forbid !” 

“Well, then, set out for the Court where the Marshal’s 
death and the King’s emancipation must have turned every- 
thing upside down, and where you must have some busi- 
ness to attend to, were it only to get the Marshal’s baton 
which was promised to you. Leave Monseigneur Etienne 
to me. But pledge me your honor as a gentleman to ap- 
prove whatever I do.” 

The Duke grasped the old man’s hand in token of entire 
confidence and retired to his room. 





When the days of a high and puissant noble are in the 
balance, the leech is an important person in the household, 
so we need not be surprised at finding an old bone-settér on 
such familiar terms with the Duc d’Hérouville. Irrespective 
of the illegitimate relationship which tied him through mar- 
riage to this lordly house, and which told in his favor, the 
learned leech had so often shown his good sense to the Duke’s 
advantage, that he was one of his favorite advisers. Beau- 
vouloir was the Coyctier of this Louis XI. 

Still, valuable as was his scientific knowledge, the physician 
had not so much influence as the old feudal traditions over 
the Governor of Normandy, still fired with the ferocious pas- 
sions of religious war. And the faithful servant had under- 
stood that the prejudices of a noble would interfere with the 
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father’s hopes. Being, in truth, a very learned leech, Beau- 
vouloir felt that for a being so delicately organized as 
Kitienne, marriage ought to be gentle and gradual inspiration 
which might infuse fresh vigor into him by firing him with 
the glow of love. As he had said, to insist on any particular 
woman would be to kill the youth. Above all things to be 
avoided was frightening the young recluse by the idea of 
marriage, of which he knew nothing, or by letting him see 
the end his father had in view. ‘This unconscious poet could 
know none but such a noble passion as Petrarch’s for Laura, 
as Dante’s for Beatrice. Like his mother he was all pure love, 
all soul; he must have the opportunity of loving placed in his 
way, and then all must be left to the event. It would not do 
to command him; an order would seal the springs of life. - 

Master Antoine Beauvouloir had a child, a daughter, 
brought up in a way that made her the wife for Etienne. 
It had been so impossible to foresee the occurrences by which 
this youth, destined by his father to be a cardinal, had be- 
come heir presumptive to the dukedom of Hérouville, that 
Beauvouloir had never observed the similarity of circum- 
stances in the lives of Etienne and Gabrielle. It was a sud- 
den idea suggested rather by his affection for the two chil- 
dren than by any ambition. 

In spite of his skill his wife had died in giving birth to 
this daughter, who was so delicate that he feared the mother 
had bequeathed to her child the germs of early death. Beau- 
vouloir adored his Gabrielle as all old men adore an only 
child. His skill and ceaseless care lent the fragile creature 
an artificial life; for he cherished her as a gardener nurses an 
exotic plant. He had kept her from all eyes on his little es- 
tate of Forcalier, where she was sheltered from the trou- 
bles of the times by the universal good will felt for a man 
to whom every one about him owed some debt of kindness, 
while his scientific power-commanded a sort of awed respect. 
By attaching himself to the Hérouville household, he had 
increased the immunities he enjoyed in the province, and 
had balked the hostilities of his enemies by his important 
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position as medical attendant to the Governor: but on com- 
ing to the castle he had taken care not to bring with him 
the flower he kept hidden at Forcalier,—an estate of more 
value from the lands it comprised than from the mansion 
that stood on it, and on which he founded his hopes of set- 
tling his daughter in a manner suited to his views for her. 

When promising the Duke a grandson, and exacting his 
promise to approve of any measure, he suddenly thought of 
Gabrielle, the gentle girl whose mother had been as com- 
pletely forgotten by the Duke as his son Etienne had been. 
He waited till his master had left to put his plan into prac- 
tice, being aware that, if it should come to the Duke’s know!- 
edge, the enormous difficulties which a favorable issue would 
nullify, would by anticipation prove insuperable. 

Beauvouloir’s house faced the south, standing on the slope 
of one of the pleasant hills that enclose the vales of Nor- 
mandy; a thick wood sheltered it on the north; high walls 
and clipped hedges and deep ditches enclosed it in impenetra- 
ble seclusion. The garden was laid out in terraces down to 
the river which watered the meadows at the bottom, where 
a high bank between shrubs made a natural dyke. These 
hedges screened a covered walk, winding with the windings 
of the stream, and as deeply buried as a forest path in wil- 
lows, beeches, and oaks. 

From the house to this embankment stretched the rich 
verdure native to the district, a slope shaded by a grove of 
foreign trees whose mingled hues made a richly varied back- 
ground of color: here the silvery tones of a pine stood out 
against the darker green of elms; there a slim poplar lifted its 
waving spire in front of a group of old oaks; farther down 
weeping-willows drooped in pale tresses between burly wal- 
nut trees. ‘This copse now afforded shade at all times on the 
way down from the house to the river path. 

In front of the house a terrace walk spread a yellow band 
of gravel, and it was shadowed by a wooden veranda over- 
grown with creepers, which, by the month of May, were cov- 
ered with blossoms up to the first-floor windows. 
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The garden, though not extensive, was made to seem so by 
the way it was planned; and points of view, cleverly con- 
trived from the knolls, overlooked the valley where the eye 
might wander at will. Thus, as instinctive fancy led her, 
Gabrielle could either retire into the solitude of a sheltered 
spot where nothing was to be seen but the close grass, and the 
blue sky between the tree-tops, or gaze far into the distance, 
her eye following the shading of green hills from the vivid 
hue of the foreground to the pure depths of the horizon, 
where they faded into the blue ocean of air, or mingled with 
the mountain clouds that floated over them. 

Tended by her grandmother, and served by her foster- 
mother, Gabrielle Beauvouloir never left her modest home 
but to go to the church of which the belfry crowned the hill, 
and whither she was always escorted by her grandmother, 
her nurse, and her father’s man-servant. ‘Thus she had 
grown up to the age of seventeen in the sweet ignorance 
which the scarcity of books made possible, without its seem- 
ing extraordinary in a time when a woman of learning was 
a rare phenomenon. Her home had been like a convent, 
with added liberty, and without compulsory prayer, where 
she had dwelt under the eye of a pious woman and the pro- 
tection of her father, the only man of her acquaintance. 

This utter solitude, required in her infancy by her fragile 
constitution, had been carefully maintained by Beauvouloir. 
As Gabrielle grew up, indeed, her frail youth was strength- 
ened by the care that was lavished on her and the pure air 
she breathed. Still, the experienced leech could not fail to 
mark how the pearly hues about his daughter’s eyes would 
alter, darken, or redden with every emotion; here frailty of 
body and activity of soul were indicated by signs which long 
experience enabled him to read; also Gabrielle’s heavenly 
beauty gave him cause for dreading the deeds of violence that 
were only too common in those times of rebellion and warfare. 
Thus many reasons had concurred to induce the good man 
to thicken the shadows and insist on solitude for his daugh- 
ter, whose sensitive nature was also a cause for alarm; a pas- 
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sion, an abduction, an attack of any kind, would be her 
death. 

Though his child rarely needed reproof, a word of blame 
crushed her; she brooded over it, it sank into her heart and 
gave rise to pondering melancholy; she would retire to weep, 
and weep for long. Thus her moral training had needed as 
much tender care as her physical training. The old leech 
dared not tell her the tales which commonly enchant chil- 
dren; they agitated her too deeply. So the father, who by 
long practice had learned so many things, had been careful to 
develop his daughter’s frame that the body might dull the 
shocks inflicted by so active a spirit. Gabrielle was his life, 
his love, his sole desire, and he never hesitated to procure 
everything that might contribute to the desired end. He 
kept her from books, pictures, music, every creation of art 
that could excite her brain. With his mother’s help he in- 
terested Gabrielle in manual occupations. ‘Tapestry, sew- 
ing, and lace-making, the care of flowers, the duties of a 
housewife, the fruit harvest,—in short, all the most homely 
tasks of life were the lovely child’s daily fare. Beauvouloir 
bought her pretty spinning-wheels, handsomely inlaid chests, 
rich carpets, Bernard Palissy’s pottery, tables, prie-dieus and 
chairs finely carved and covered with costly stuffs, embroid- 
ered linen, and jewels. With the subtle instinct of a father 
the old man always chose his gifts from such things as were 
decorated in the fanciful taste known as Arabesque, which, 
as it appeals neither to the emotions nor the senses, speaks 
only to the mind by its purely imaginative inventions. 

And so, strangely enough, the life to which a father’s 
hatred had condemned Etienne d’Hérouville, a father’s love 
had provided for Gabrielle. In both the children the soul 
was like to destroy the body; and, but for the complete soli- 
tude that fate had contrived for one, and science had created 
for the other, both might have succumbed—he to fears, and 
she to the tide of a too ardent passion of love. But, unfor- 
tunately, Gabrielle was not born in a land of heath and moor, 
amid the sterner aspects of grudging nature, such as the 
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greatest painters always depict as the background for their 
Virgins; she dwelt in a rich and fertile valley. Beauvouloir 
could not frustrate the charms of the natural groves, the 
happy arrangement of the flower-beds, the cool depth of the 
grassy carpet, the love revealed in the twining and climbing 
plants. 

These living poems have a language of their own, felt 
rather than understood by Gabrielle, who would abandon 
herself to vague dreams under the leafy shade; and through 
the misty ideas which came to her in her admiration of a 
cloudless sky, her long study of a landscape, seen under every 
aspect lent it by the changing seasons and the variations of 
a sea-born atmosphere, where the fogs of England died away 
into the bright daylight of France, a distant light dawned on 
her mind, the aurora of a day that pierced the darkness in 
which her father kept her. 

Nor had Beauvouloir been able to exclude Gabrielle from 
the influence of divine love; she added to her admiration of 
nature adoration of the Creator; she had indeed rushed into 
this first outlet afforded to womanly emotions; she truly 
loved God, she loved Jesus, the Virgin and the saints; she 
loved the Church and its splendor; she was a Catholic after 
the pattern of Sainte Theresa, who found in the Saviour 
an unfailing spouse, a perpetual marriage. But Gabrielle 
accepted this passion of lofty souls with a pathetic simplicity 
that might have disarmed the most brutal seducer by the 
innocence of its utterance. 

Whither would this blameless ignorance lead her? How 
was enlightenment to be brought to an intelligence as pure 
as the calm waters of a lake that has never mirrored aught 
but the blue sky? What image would be stamped on that 
fair canvas? Round what tree would the snowy bell-flowers 
of that convolvulus open? 

The father never asked himself these questions without 
an inward shudder. 

At this moment the good old man was making his way 
homeward on his mule, as slowly as though he would fain 
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spin out to all eternity the road leading from the Castle of 
Hérouville to Ourscamp, the village near which lay his estate 
of Forcalier. His unbounded love for his daughter had led 
him to conceive of a bold scheme indeed. But one man in 
the world could make her happy, and that was Etienne. 
Certainly the angelic son of Jeanne de Saint-Savin and the 
guileless daughter of Gertrude Marana were twin souls. Any 
other wife than Gabrielle would terrify and kill the heir 
presumptive to the dukedom, just as it seemed to Beauvouloir 
that Gabrielle must die in the arms of any man whose feel- 
ings and manners had not the virginal gentleness of Etienne’s. 
The poor leech had never till now thought of such a thing; 
fate had plotted and commanded this union. But yet, in the 
time of Louis XIII. who would dare to marry the son of the 
Due dHérouville to the daughter of a Normandy bone-set- 
ter? Nevertheless from this union alone could the posterity 
proceed on which the old Duke was so firmly bent. Nature 
had destined these two lovely creatures for each other, God 
had brought them half-way by an extraordinary chain of 
events, and yet human notions and laws set between them 
an impassable gulf. Although the old man believed that he 
herein saw the hand of God, in spite, too, of the promise he 
had extracted from the Duke, he was in the grip of such ex- 
treme alarm as he thought of the violence of that ungov- 
erned temper, that he paused as he came to the top of the 
hill opposite to that of Ourscamp, whence he saw the smoke 
rising from his own roof between the trees of his orchard. 
What decided him was his relationship, though illegitimate, 
a circumstance that might have some influence over his mas- 
ter’s mind. And then, having made up his mind, Beauvou- 
loir put his trust in the chances of life; the Duke might die 
before the marriage; and besides there were precedents: 
Francoise Mignot, a Dauphiné peasant girl, had lately mar- 
ried the Maréchal de ’ Hépital; the son of the Constable Anne 
de Montmorency had wedded Diane, the daughter of Henri II. 
and a Piémontese lady name Philippa Duc. 
While he was thus deliberating, his fatherly affection weigh- 
ing all the probabilities and calculations, the chances for good 
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or evil, and trying to read the future by studying its factors, 
Gabrielle was in the garden choosing flowers wherewith to fill 
a vase made by the illustrious potter who did with his glazed 
clay what Benvenuto Cellini did with metals. Gabrielle had 
set this jar, decorated with animals in relief, on a table in the 
middle of the sitting-room, and was arranging the flowers 
partly to please her grandmother, but partly perhaps as a 
means of expressing her thoughts. 

The tall earthenware vase of Limoges ware, as it was 
called, was filled and standing finished on the handsome 
table-cover, and Gabrielle had exclaimed to her grandmother, 
“There, look: ” when Beauvouloir came in. 

The girl rushed into her father’s arms. After the first 





effusions Gabrielle wanted the old man to admire the posy 


and as he looked at it the leech turned a searching gaze on 
his daughter, making her blush. 

“It is high time,” said he to himself, understanding the 
eloquence of these flowers, each of which had certainly been 
chosen for its form and color, so perfectly was it placed 
to produce a magical effect in the nosegay. 

Gabrielle remained standing, unheeding the spray she had 
begun in her embroidery. As he looked at his daughter, a 
tear gathered in Beauvouloir’s eye, and gliding down his 
cheeks, which were a little drawn by a grave expression, fell 
on to his shirt pulled out in front, in the fashion of the 
time, between the points of his jerkin above his trunk hose. 
He tossed off his felt hat with its shabby red feather, to pass 
his hand over his polished crown. 

As he glanced once more at the girl who here—under the 
dark beams of this room hung with leather and furnished 
in ebony, with heavy silk curtains, a lofty chimney-place, in 
a pleasant diffused light—was still all his own, the poor 
father felt the tears rising and wiped them away. A father 
who loves his child always longs to keep it young, and the 
man who can see his daughter pass into the power of a hus- 


band without acute grief does not rise superior to higher — 


worlds, but sinks to the meanest depths. 
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“What ails you, son?” asked his old mother, taking off her 
spectacles, and seeking in the good man’s attitude the reason 
of a silence that puzzled her in one usually so cheerful. 

The physician pointed to his daughter, and the old woman, 
following the direction of his finger, nodded, as much as to 
say, “She is a sweet creature.” 

Who could have failed to enter into Beauvouloir’s feelings 
on seeing the maiden as she appeared in the costume of that 
time and under the clear sky of Normandy? Gabrielle wore 
the bodice, open with a point in front and square behind, in 
which the Italian painters generally dressed their saints and 
madonnas. This elegant bodice, of sky-blue velvet, as 
sheeny as that of a dragon-fly, fitted her closely, clasping her 
figure so as to show off the finely modeled form which it 
seemed to compress; it showed the mould of her shoulders, 
back, and waist, as exactly as if designed by the most ac- 
complished artist, and was finished round the throat with 
an oval slope edged with light embroidery in fawn-colored 
silk, showing enough to reveal the beauty of her shape, but 
not enough to suggest desire. A skirt of fawn-colored stuff 
that continued the flow of the lines presented by the velvet 
bodice, fell to her feet in narrow, flattened pleats. 

Gabrielle was so slender that she looked tall. Her thin 
arm hung by her side with the inertia that deep meditation 
imparts to the limbs; and standing thus she was the living 
model of those artless-looking masterpieces of sculpture which 
were then appreciated, and which commend themselves to 
our admiration by the grace of long lines, straight without 
stiffness, and a firmness of outline that is never lifeless. 

No swallow skimming past the window at dusk could show 
a more delicately marked shape. Her features were small 
but not mean; her brow and throat were marbled with fine 
blue veins, tinting the skin like agate and betraying the deli- 
cacy of a complexion so transparent that you might have 
fancied you saw the blood flowing within. This extreme 
fairness was faintly tinged with pink in the cheeks. Her 
hair, covered with a little blue velvet bonnet embroidered 
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with pearls, lay on her temples like two streams of beaten 
gold, and played in curls above her shoulders, but did not 
cover them. The warm tones of this silken hair showed off 
the brilliant whiteness of her neck, and by its reflection gave 
added exquisiteness to the pure form of her face. The eyes, 
rather long and half-shut between somewhat heavy eyelids, 
were in harmony with the daintiness of her features and 
figure; their pearly gray was bright but not vivid; innocence 
veiled passion. 

The thin nose would have seemed as cold as a steel blade 
but for the rosy, velvety nostrils, so expressive as to be out of 
harmony with the purity of a dreamy brow, often startled and 
sometimes mirthful, always serenely lofty. Finally, a pretty 
little ear attracted the eye, by showing beneath the cap be- 
tween two locks of hair, a ruby earring in bright contrast with 
her milky white throat. Hers was not the beauty of the Nor- 
mandy woman, buxom and stout, nor the beauty of the south, 
in which passion lends nobility to matter, nor the essentially 
French beauty that is as fugitive as its expression, nor the cold 
and melancholy beauty of the north; it was the deep seraphic 
beauty of the Catholic Church, at once pliant and firm, severe 
and tender. 

“Where could you see a prettier duchess?” said Beau- 


vouloir to himself, as he looked with delight at Gabrielle, 


who, as she stood leaning forward a little, her neck bent to 
watch the flight of a bird outside, could only be compared to 
a gazelle pausing to listen to the murmur of the stream at 
which it is about to slake its thirst. 

“Come and perch here,” said Beauvouloir, slapping his 
leg, and giving the girl a look that promised some confiden- 
tial speech. 

Gabrielle understood and obeyed. She lightly seated her- 
self on her father’s knee, and put her arms round his neck, 
crumpling his ruff a good deal. 

“Now, of whom were you thinking when pon vere pluck- 
ing those flowers? You never made a finer posy.” 

“Oh, of many things,” said she. “As I admired those 
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flowers, which seem to be made for us, I wondered for whom 
we are made,—we human creatures; who the beings are that 
look at us. You are my father, so I can tell you all I think, 
and you are so wise that you can explain everything. I feel 
within me a force, as it would seem, that wants to exert itself; 
1 am struggling with something. When the sky is gray I am 
almost happy; I am melancholy, but calm. But when the day 
is fine, and the flowers are sweet, and I am sitting out there 
on my bench under the honeysuckle and jasmine, I feel as if 
there were waves inside me surging up against my stillness. 
Ideas come into my head that seem to hit me and fly away, 
as the birds fly in the evening; I cannot catch them. Well, 
and when I have made a posy in which the colors are ar- 
ranged as they are in tapestry, red against white, and brown 
mingling with green, when it is full of life and the air blows 
through it, and the flowers nod, and there is a medley of 
scents and a tangle of bloom, I fancy I see what is going on 
in my own mind, and I feel happy. And in church, when 
the organ sounds and the priest responds, and two distinct 
strains answer each other, the human voices and the organ, 
then again I am happy; the harmony rings through my 
heart; I pray with a warmth that stirs my blood.” 

As he listened to his daughter, Beauvouloir studied her 
with a sagacious eye; his gaze looked dull from the sheer 
force of thought, as the smooth curl of a waterfall seems mo- 
tionless. He lifted the veil of flesh which hid the secret 
springs by which the spirit acts on the body; he was watch- 
ing the various symptoms, which long experience had shown 
him in all the patients committed to his care, and comparing 
them with symptoms discernible in that frail form, was half 
alarmed by the delicate structure of those small bones, and 
the insubstantiality of the milk-white skin; he tried to bring 
the teaching of science to bear on the future of this seraphic 
creature, and he felt giddy at finding himself, as it were, 
on the edge of a gulf. Gabrielle’s too thrilling voice, her too 
graceful form, made him anxious; and, after questioning 
her, he questioned himself. 
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“You are not happy here!” he exclaimed at last, prompted 
by a crowning idea in conclusion of his meditations. 

She faintly bowed her head. 

“Then God be with us! I will take you to the Chateau 
d’Herouville,” he said with a sigh. “There you can have sea- 
baths, which will strengthen you.” 

“Do you mean it, father? You are not laughing at your 
Gabrielle? JI have so longed for the castle and the men-at- 
arms and the captains and monseigneur.” 

“Yes, my child; your nurse and Jean can accompany 

ony? 

“And very soon ?” 

“To-morrow,” said the old man, rushing out into the gar- 
den to hide his agitation from his mother and his daughter. 

“God is my witness,” cried he, “that it is not ambition that 
prompts this step. My child to save, poor little Etienne to 
be made happy,—these are my sole motives.” 

But while he thus questioned himself, he felt in the depths 
of his conscience an irrepressible satisfaction at the thought 
that if his plan should succeed, Gabrielle would one day be 
Duchesse d’Hérouville. There is always the man in the 
father. 

He walked about for a long time, went in to supper, and 
all the evening rejoiced in contemplating his daughter amid 
the soft and sober poetry with which he had surrounded her. 

When, before going to bed, the grandmother, the nurse, 
the leech, and Gabrielle knelt down to pray together, he said: 
“Let us beseech the Lord for His blessing on my plans.” 

His old mother, who knew what he proposed to do, felt 
her eyes fill with her few remaining tears. Gabrielle, purely 
curious, flushed with delight. The father quaked; he feared 
some disaster. 

“After all,” said his mother, “do not be so alarmed, An- 
toine. The Duke will not kill his granddaughter.” 

“No,” replied he, “but he may compel her to marry some 
ruffianly baron who will destroy her.” 
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Next day Gabrielle, mounted on an ass, followed by her 
nurse on foot and her father riding a mule, and the man 
leading the two horses loaded with their baggage, set out for 
the Castle d’Hérouville, which the cavalcade reached only at 
dusk. ‘To keep the journey a secret Beauvouloir had taken 
cross roads, starting early in the morning, and he had car- 
ried provisions so as to take a meal on the way without being 
seen at the inns. Thus, without being seen by any of the 
Duke’s people, he went in by night to the house which the 
disowned son had so long inhabited, and where Bertrand was 
awaiting him,—the only person he had taken into his con- 
fidence. } 

The old squire helped the leech, the nurse, and the man 
to unload the horses, carry in the baggage, and settle Beau- 
vouloir’s daughter in Etienne’s dwelling. When Bertrand 
saw Gabrielle he stood quite amazed. 

“I could fancy it was her mother!” cried he. “She is as 
slight and fragile as she was; she has the same fair skin and 
golden hair; the old Duke will love her.” 

“God grant it!” said Beauvouloir. “But will he confess to 
his own blood mingled with mine?” 

“He cannot disown it,” said Bertrand. ‘Many a time have 
I waited for him at the door of the Belle Romaine, who 
lived in the Rue Culture-Sainte Catherine. The Cardinal 
de Lorraine was obliged to leave her to monseigneur for 
shame at having been so roughly handled as he came out of 
her house. 

“Monseigneur, who at that time was not much past twenty, 
must remember that ambush well. He was a bold youth al- 
ready, and I may say now that he was the leader of the as- 
sault.” 

“He has forgotten all that,” said Beauvouloir. “He knows 
that my wife is dead, but he scarcely remembers that I have 
a daughter.” 

“Oh! two old shipmates, as we are, can steer the boat 
into port,” said Bertrand. “And, after all, if he is angry and 
is revenged on our carcasses, they have served their time.” 
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Before his departure the Duc d’Hérouville had forbidden 


everybody attached to the castle, under heavy penalties, to go 
down to the shore where Etienne had hitherto passed his life 
unless the Duc de Nivron himself should desire their com- 
pany. These orders, suggested by Beauvouloir, who had 
argued that it was necessary to leave Etienne free to indulge 
his old habits, secured to Gabrielle and her nurse the abso- 
lute privacy of the precincts whence the leech forbade them 
wander without his permission. 

During these two days Etienne had kept his room, the 
great state room, lingering over the charms of his melancholy 
reminiscences. 

That bed had been his mother’s; close to where he stood she 
had gone through that terrible scene attending his birth when 
Beauvouloir had saved two lives. She had breathed her woes 
to this furniture, it was she who had used it, her eyes had 
often gazed upon those panels; and how often had she come 
to this window to call or signal to her poor boy, now the ab- 
solute master of the castle. 

Alone in this room, whither he had last come by stealth, 
brought by Beauvouloir to kiss his dying mother for the last 
time, he now brought her to life again, spoke to her, listened 
to her; he would drink deep of the spring that never runs 
dry, whence so many songs flow that echo Super flumina 
Babylonis. 

On the day after his return Beauvouloir waited on his 
young master, and gently reproved him for having stayed in 
the room without going out of it, pointing out to him that 
it would not do to give up his open-air life and become a 
prisoner. 

“This room is spacious,” said the youth; “and here my 
mother’s soul dwells.” ; 

However, the leech, by the kindly influence of affection, 
persuaded Etienne to promise to walk out every day, either on 
the seashore, or inland through the country, as yet quite un- 
known to him. Etienne, notwithstanding, still given up to 
his remembrances, stood at his window all the next day look- 
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ing out at the sea; it appeared under such various aspects 
that he fancied he had never seen it so lovely. He varied his 
contemplation by reading Petrarch, one of his favorite au- 
thors, whose poetry went straight to his heart as a monu- 
ment of constant and single-hearted love. Etienne felt that 
he had in himself no power for many passions; he could love 
but once, and in but one way. Though that love would be 
deep, like all that is unmingled, it would also be calm in its 
expression, as suave and pure as the Italian poet’s sonnets. 

As the sun set, this child of solitude began to sing in that 
marvelous voice which had fallen as a harbinger of hope on 
ears so insensible to music as those of his father. He gave 
utterance to his melancholy by variations on an air which he 
repeated again and again, like the nightingale. This air, 
ascribed to the late King Henri IV., was not the famous 
“Air de Gabrielle’ but one very superior to that in construc- 
tion; and as a melody as well as an expression of feeling, 
admirers of Old World compositions will recognize it by 
the words, also written by the great king. The tune had 
probably been a reminiscence of those that lulled his child- 
hood in the mountains of Béarn. 


‘*'Viens, Aurore, 
Je t’implore, 
Je suis gai quand je te vois; 
La Bergére 
Qui m’est chére 
Est vermeille comme toi. 
De rosée 
Arrosée, 
La rose a moins de frafcheur; 
Une hermine 
Est moins fine; 
Le lys a moins de blancheur. ’’ 


After having thus artlessly expressed his feelings in song, 
Etienne looked out at the sea and said: 
“There is my betrothed—my one and only love.” 
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“Eile est blonde 
Sans seconde! ’”’ 


And repeated it as uttering the poetical urgency which rises 
up in a timid youth, bold only when he is alone. This surg- 
ing song, with its breaks and its fresh outbursts, interrupted 
and begun again, till at length it died in a last falling note 
that grew fainter like the vibrations of a bell, was full of 
dreams. 

At that instant a voice he felt inclined to attribute to some 
siren risen from the waves, a woman’s voice, repeated the air 
he had just sung, but with the hesitancy natural to a person 
to whom the power of music is revealed for the first time; 
he discerned it in the uncertain language of a heart just 
awakening to the poetry of harmony. Etienne, who by long 
exercise of his own voice had learned the language of song, in 
which the soul finds as many means of utterance for its 
thoughts as it does in speech, could divine all the shy surprise 
that was revealed in this attempt. 

With what religious and mysterious admiration did he 
listen! The stillness of the evening allowed him to catch 
every sound, and he thrilled as he heard the rustle of a long 
trailing dress; he was astonished to perceive in himself—ac- 
customed as he was to surprises of terror that brought him 
within an inch of death—the sense of balm to his soul which 
of old had come to him at the approach of his mother. 

“Come, Gabrielle, my child,” said Beauvouloir’s voice. “I 
have forbidden you to stay out on the shore after sunset. Go 
in, my girl.” 

“Gabrielle!” thought Etienne. “What a pretty name!” 

Beauvouloir presently appeared on the scene, and roused 
his master from one of those meditations which are as deep 
as a dream. 

It was quite dark, but the moon was rising. 

“Monseigneur,” said the old man, “you have not been out 
to-day. That is not right.” 
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“And I—may I go out on the shore after sunset?” asked 
Htienne. 

The implication conveyed in the question, a first semblance 
of desire, made the leech smile. 

“You have a daughter, Beauvouloir ?” 

“Yes, my lord, the child of my old age, my beloved little 
girl. Monseigneur the Duke, your noble father, gave me 
such strict injunctions to watch over your precious life that, 
as I could no longer go to Forcalier to see her, I have brought 
her away, to my great regret ; and to conceal her from all eyes 
I have placed her in the house where your lordship used to 
live. She is so fragile that I fear every shock, even too strong 
an emotion; and I have not allowed her to learn anything, 
she would have killed herself.” 

“Then she knows nothing?” asked Etienne, surprised. 

“She has all the skill of a good housewife; but she has 
grown up as the plants grow. Ignorance, monseigneur, is a 
thing as sacred as science. Knowledge and ignorance are two 
distinct conditions of being; each enwraps the soul as in a 
winding-sheet. Learning has enabled you to live; ignorance 
has saved my daughter. The best hidden pearls escape the 
diver’s eye and live happy. I may compare my Gabrielle to a 
pearl; her complexion has its sheen, her soul is as pure, and 
till now, my home at Forcalier has been her shell.” 

“Come with me,” said Etienne, wrapping a cloak about 
him. “I will walk by the sea; the night is soft.” 

Beauvouloir and his young master walked on in silence 
to a spot where a beam of light from between the shutters of 
the fisherman’s house shed a path of gold across the sea. 

“TI cannot express the feelings produced in me by the sight 
of a ray cast out across the waters,” said the bashful youth 
to the leech. “I have so often watched the window of that 
room, till the hght was extinguished ;” and he pointed to 
the room that had been his mother’s. 

“Though Gabrielle is so delicate,” said Beauvouloir, cheer- 
fully, “it will not hurt her to walk with us; the night is hot 
and there is no mist in the air. I will go to fetch her. But 
be careful, monseigneur.” 
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Etienne was too shy to offer to go into the house with Beau- | 


vouloir; besides, he was in the stunned condition into which 
we are thrown by the high tide of ideas and feelings produced 
by the dawn of passion. 

Feeling more free when he found himself alone, as he 
looked at the moonlit sea he exclaimed : 

“The ocean must have passed into my soul!” 

The sight of the graceful living statuette that now came 
out to meet him, silvery in the enveloping moonbeams, in- 
creased the beating of Htienne’s heart, but yet it was not pain- 
ful. 

“My child,” said Beauvouloir, “this is my lord the Duke.” 

At this instant Etienne longed to be a colossus like his 
father, he would have rejoiced in seeming strong instead of 
frail. Hvery vanity natural to a man and a lover pierced 
his heart like arrows, and he stood in distressed silence, con- 
scious for the first time of his imperfections. 

Embarrassed by her courtesy, he bowed awkwardly in 
return, and remained close to Beauvouloir, with whom he 
conversed as they walked along the shore; but Gabrielle’s 
respectful and timid manner gave him courage, and he ven- 
tured to address her. 

The incident of the song was purely accidental; the leech 
had prepared nothing; he had believed that in two beings 
whose hearts had been kept pure by solitude, love would arise 
with perfect simplicity. Thus Gabrielle’s repetition of the 
strain was a ready-made subject of conversation. 

During this walk Etienne was aware of that physical light- 
ness which every man has experienced at the moment when 
first love transfers the very element of his life into another 
being. He offered to teach Gabrielle to sing. The poor boy 
was so happy to be able to show himself superior in any re- 
spect, in the eyes of this young girl, that he trembled with 
joy when she accepted. 

At that moment the moonlight fell full on Gabrielle, and 
allowed Etienne to see certain vague points of resemblance 
between her and his dead mother. Like Jeanne de Saint- 
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Savin, Beauvouloir’s daughter was slender and delicate; in 
her, as in the Duchess, suffering and disappointment pro- 
duced a mysterious grace. She had the dignity particular to 
those on whom the customs of the world have had no effect, 
in whom everything is pleasing because everything is natural. 
But besides this, there was in Gabrielle the blood of the 
beautiful Italian revived in the third generation, and giving 
the child the vehement passions of a courtesan in a pure soul; 
hence an inspired look that fired her eyes, that sanctified her 
brow, that made her radiate light, as it were, and gave her 
movements the sparkle of living flame. 

Beauvouloir was startled as he noted this, which nowadays 
might be called the phosphorescence of the mind; the leech 
regarded it as a forecast of death. 

Etienne happened to turn as the girl was craning her neck, 
like a shy bird peeping out of its nest. Screened by her 
father, Gabrielle was able to study Etienne at her ease, and 
her expression was as much of curiosity as of pleasure, of 
kindliness as of artless boldness. Etienne did not strike her 
as sickly, only as delicate. She thought him so like herself 
that there was nothing to frighten her in this lord and master. 
Hitienne’s pallid face, his fine hands, his feeble smile, his hair 
parted into two flat bands ending in curls that fell over his 
lace ruff, the noble brow lined with youthful sorrow,—all 
this contrast of luxury and sadness and power and weakness 
charmed her; for did it not smile on the instinct of motherly 
protection which hes in the germ in love? Did it not stimu- 
late the need that every woman feels to find something unlike 
the common herd in the man she means to love? 

In both of them new thoughts and new sensations rose up 
with a vigor and fulness that expanded the soul. They both 
stood surprised and speechless, for the utterance of a feeling 
is the less demonstrative in proportion to its depth. Every 
lasting affection begins in dreamy meditation. It was well, 
perhaps, that these two should meet for the first time under 
the mild light of the moon so as not to be too suddenly daz- 
zled by the glories of love; and it was fitting that they should 
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see each other on the margin of the sea, which was the image 
of the immensity of their feelings. They parted full of each 
other, each fearing that the other had not been satisfied. 

From his high window Etienne looked down on the light 
in the house that held Gabrielle. During that hour of hope 
mingled with fear, the young poet found new meaning in 
Petrarca’s sonnets. He had seen a Laura—an exquisite and 
delightful creature, as pure and golden as a sunbeam, as 
intelligent as the angels, as dependent as a woman. A clue 
was supplied to his studies for twenty years, he understood 
the mystical connection of every kind of beauty ; he discerned 
how much of woman there was in the poetry he delighted 
in; in fact, he had so long been in love without knowing it, 
that the past was all merged in the agitations of that lovely. 
night. Gabrielle’s likeness to his mother he thought a divine 
dispensation. His love was no treason to his grief; this love 
was a continuance of motherhood. He could think of the girl 
lying under the cottage roof with the same feelings as his 
mother had known when he was sleeping there. - 

Nay, the resemblance was a fresh link between the present 
and the past. The mournful countenance of Jeanne de Saint- 
Savin rose before him against the cloudy background of 


memory; he saw her faint smile, he heard her gentle voice, 


and he bowed his head and wept. 

The light in the house below was extinguished. Etienne 
sang the little ballad of Henri IV. with fresh expression, and 
from afar Gabrielle’s attempts echoed the song. The girl, 
too, was making her first excursion into the enchanted realm 
of ecstatic love. This answer filled Etienne’s heart with joy; 
the blood that flowed through his veins lent him such strength 
as he had never before known; love gave him vigor. Only 
feeble beings can conceive of the joy of this regeneration in 
the midst of life. The poor, the suffering, the ill-used, have 
ineffable moments; so little makes the whole world to them. 
And Etienne was related by a thousand traits to the Folk of 
the Dolorous City. His recent aggrandizement caused him 
nothing but fear, and love was bestowing the invigorating 
balm of strength; he was in love with love. 
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fitienne was up betimes in the morning to fly to his old 
home, where Gabrielle, prompted by curiosity and an eager- 
ness she would not confess to herself, had already dressed her 
hair and put on her pretty costume. Both were possessed 
by the wish to meet again; both equally dreaded the outcome 
of the interview. He, for his part, you may be sure, had 
chosen his finest lace, his richest wrought cloak, his violet 
velvet trunks; in fact, he was dressed in the handsome 
fashion which appeals to our memory when we think of 
Louis XIII..—a person as much oppressed in the midst of 
splendor as Etienne had hitherto been. Nor was their attire 
the sole point of resemblance between the sovereign and his 
subject. In Etienne, as in Louis XIII., many sensitive emo- 
tions met in contrast: chastity, melancholy, vague but very 
real suffering, a chivalrous bashfulness, a fear of failing to 
express sentiments in their purity, a dread of being too sud- 
denly hurried into the joys which noble souls prefer to post- 
pone, the burdensome sense of power, and the instinctive bent 
towards obedience which is characteristic of those who are 
indifferent to mere interest, but full of love for all that a 
great genius has designated as Astral. 


Though she had indeed no knowledge of the world, it had 
occurred to Gabrielle that the daughter of a bone-setter, the 
humble owner of Forcalier, was too far beneath Monseigneur 
Etienne, Duc de Nivron, heir to the House of Hérouville, for 
them to be on equal terms; she never thought of the elevating 
power of love. The girl was too guileless to think of this as 
an opportunity for aiming at a position in which any other 
damsel would have been eager to place herself; she had seen 
nothing but the obstacles. 

Loving already, without knowing what love was, she saw her 
happiness far away and wished to reach it only as a child longs 
for the golden grapes that it covets but that hang too high. 
To a girl that could be moved to tears at the sight of a flower 
and be aware of love in the chants of the liturgy, how deep 
and strong were the emotions of the past day at the sight of 
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the weakness of her lord, bringing comfort to her own. But 
Etienne had grown in her mind during the night, she had 
made him her hope, her strength; she had set him so high 
that she despaired of reaching up to him. 

“Have I your permission to call on you sometimes, to in- 
trude on your domain?” asked the Duke, looking down. 

As she saw Etienne so humble, so timid,—for he, on his 
part, had deified Beauvouloir’s daughter,—Gabrielle felt the 
sceptre he had given her an embarrassment. Still she was 
immensely flattered and touched by this homage. Women 
alone know how infinitely bewitching is the respect shown to 
them by a master. But she feared to deceive herself and, 
quite as curious as the first woman of them all, she pined to 
know. 

“Did you not promise yesterday that you would teach me 
music?” she replied, hoping that music might afford a pretext 
for their being together. 

If the poor child had but known how Btienne lived, she 
would have been careful to suggest no doubt. To him speech 
was the direct expression of the mind, and these words pained 
him deeply. He had come with a full heart, fearing even 
a dimness in the light, and he was met with a doubtful reply. 
His happiness was darkened, he was cast back on his solitude, 
and the flowers had vanished with which he had beautified it. 

Gabrielle, enlightened by the presentiment of sorrow that is 
peculiar to the angels whose task it is to soothe it, and which 
is no doubt a heavenly charity, at once perceived the pain she 
had given. She was so shocked at her own blunder that she 
longed for God-like power to be able to unveil her heart to 
Htienne, for she had understood the cruel agitation that can 
be caused by a reproach or a stern look. She artlessly showed 
him the clouds that had risen in her soul, forming, as it were, 
a golden wrapping for the dawn of her affection. One tear 
from Gabrielle turned Etienne’s grief to joy, and then he ac- 
cused himself of tyranny. 

It was a happy thing for them that they thus from the first 
gauged the measure of each other’s heart; they could thus 
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avoid a thousand collisions that would have bruised them. 
Suddenly, Etienne, feeling that he must entrench himself 
behind some occupation, led Gabrielle to a table in front of 
the little window where he had known so much sorrow, and 
where henceforth he was to gaze on a flower fairer than any 
he had yet studied. ‘There he opened a book over which they 
both bent their heads, their curls mingling. 

These two, so strong in heart, so feeble in frame, and 
made beautiful by the grace of suffering, were a touching 
picture. Gabrielle knew none of woman’s arts; she looked 
at him when he bade her, and the soft beams of their eyes 
only ceased to regard each other by an impulse of modesty. 
She had the joy of telling Etienne how much pleasure it gave 
her to hear his voice; she paid no heed to the meaning of his 
words when he explained the intervals and value of the notes ; 
she listened, but forgot the melody in the instrument, the idea 
in the form,—an ingenuous flattery, the first that comes to 
true love. 

Gabrielle thought Etienne handsome; she must feel the 
velvet of his cloak, touch the lace of his collar. As to 
Ktienne, he was transfigured under the creative light of 
those bright eyes; they stirred in him a life-giving sap which 
sparkled in his eyes, shone on his brow, revived, renewed 
his spirit; and he did not suffer from this fresh play of his 
faculties, on the contrary, it strengthened him. Happiness 
was as nourishing milk to this new vitality. 

As nothing could divert them from themselves, they re- 
mained together not only that day, but every other; for they 
were all in all to each other from the first, passing the sceptre 
from hand to hand, playing as a child plays with life. Sitting 
quite happy on the golden sands, each told the other the story 
of the past—to him so painful though full of dreams, to her 
a dream but full of painful joys. 

“T never had a mother,” said Gabrielle, “but my father 
was as good as God to me.” 

“T never had a father,” replied the disowned son, “but my 
mother was all Heaven to me.” 
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Etienne spoke of his youth, his love for his mother, his 
fondness of flowers. At this Gabrielle exclaimed; on being 
questioned she blushed and could not explain; then, when a 
cloud passed over the brow, which death seemed ever to fan 
with his wing, on which the soul made visible betrayed 
Etienne’s least emotions, she answered: 

“T, too, used to love flowers.” 

Was not this such a confession as maidens make, believing 
that lovers have been bound even in the past by a common 
taste? Love always tries to seem old; that is the vanity of 
children. 

Next day Etienne brought her flowers, ordering the rarest, 
such as of yore his mother would have procured for him. 
Can any one guess how deeply rooted the fibres may be of a 
feeling thus reverting to the traditions of maternity, and 
lavishing on a woman the caressing care by which his mother 
had beautified his life? To him what dignity there seemed in 
these trifles which united those two affections ! 

Flowers and music became the language of their love. Ga- 
brielle replied with posies to those Etienne sent her, such 
posies as at once showed the old leech that his daughter knew 
more than he could teach her. The practical ignorance of 
both the lovers thus formed a dark background against which 
the slightest incidents of their intimacy, so purely spiritual, 
stood out in exquisite grace, like the elegant red outline of 
the figures on a fine Etruscan vase. Hach trifling word bore a 
full tide of meaning, for it was the outcome of their thoughts. 
Incapable, both, of any boldness, every beginning to them 
seemed an end. Though absolutely free, they were prisoners 
to a guilelessness which would have been heartbreaking to 
either if they had understood the meaning of their vague 
emotions. They were at once the poets and the poem. Music, 
the most sensuous of the arts to loving souls, was the inter- 
preter of their ideas, and it was joy to them to repeat the 
same strain, pouring out their passion in the wide flood of 
sound in which their spirits spoke unhindered. 

Love often thrives in antagonism, in quarreling and peace- 
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making, in the vulgar struggle between mind and matter. 
But the very first wing-stroke of true love carries it far above 
these struggles. ‘Two natures cease to be discernible when 
both are of one essence. Like Genius in its highest expres- 
sion, Love can dwell in the fiercest light, can endure it and 
grow in it, and needs no shadow to enhance its beauty. 

Gabrielle, in that she was a woman, Etienne, because he 
had suffered and thought much, soon soared beyond the 
sphere of vulgar passions and dwelt above it. Like all feeble 
natures, they were at once soaked in faith, in that heavenly 
purple which doubles their strength by doubling the soul. To 
them the sun was always at noon. They soon had that perfect 
trust in each other which can admit no jealousy, no torturing 
doubts; their self-sacrifice was always prompt, their admira- 
tion unfailing. Under these conditions love brought no pang. 
Equally feeble, but strong by their union, though the young 
nobleman had a certain superiority of learning, a certain 
conventional pre-eminence, the leech’s daughter was more 
than his match in beauty, in loftiness of sentiment, in the 
refinement she shed on every pleasure. 

And so on a sudden the two white doves flew with equal 
wing under a cloudless sky. Etienne loved and was loved; 
the present was serene, the future clear; he was master, 
the castle was his, the sea was there for them both. No 
anxiety disturbed the harmony of their two-part hymn; the 
virgin innocence of their senses and their mind made the 
world seem noble, their thoughts flowed on without an effort. 
Desire, whose satisfaction blights so many buds, the blot on 
earthly love, had not yet touched them. Like two Zephyrs 
seated on one branch of a willow-tree, they still were content 
with contemplating each other’s image in the limpid mirror 
below. Infinitude satisfied them. They could look at that 
‘ocean without craving to sail over it in the white-sailed boat 
with flower-wreatheu ropes, of which Hope is the pilot. 

There is a moment in love when it is sufficient to itself, 
happy in mere living. During that springtime when every- 
thing is in bud, the lover will often hide from the woman 
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he loves, to see her better and delight in her more. But 
Hitienne and Gabrielle rushed together into the joys of that 
childlike time; sometimes as two sisters in their artless con- 
fidence, sometimes as two brothers in bold inquiry. Love 
generally presupposes a slave and a divinity; but these two 
realized Plato’s noble dream; they were but one divinity. 
They cared for each other in turns. 
_ By and by, slowly, kisses came; but as pure as the lively, 
happy, harmless sports of young animals making acquaintance 
with life. The feeling which led them to utter their souls in 
impassioned song invited them to love through the endless 
aspects of the same happiness. Their delights gave them no 
delirium, no wakeful nights. This was the infancy of pleas- 
ure, growing up unaware of the fine red flowers that will 
presently crown its stem. They were familiar, never dream- 
ing of danger, breathing their souls out in a word or in a 
look, in a kiss or in the long pressure of clasping hands. 
They innocently boasted of their beauty, and in these idylls 
invented treasures of language, devising the sweetest exagger- 
ations, the most vehement diminutives imagined by the an- 
tique Muse of Tibullus and echoed by Italian poets. On 
their lips and in their hearts they found the constant play 
of the foaming wavelets of the sea on the fine sandy shore, 
all so alike, all so different. Happy, unending fidelity ! 

Counting by days this time lasted five months; counting 
by the infinite variety of experience, of thoughts, dreams, and 
looks, of flowers that blossomed, of hopes fulfilled, of pure 
delights,—her hair unpinned, elaborately combed out, and 
then refastened with flowers, conversations interrupted, be- 
gun again, and dropped, giddy laughter, feet wetted in the 
waves, childish hunts for shells hidden among the stones,— 
by kisses, surprises, embraces,—call it a lifetime and death 
will justify the word. 

Some lives are always dark, worked out under gray skies; 
but a glorious day when the sun fires a clear atmosphere 
was the image of the Maytime of their love, during which 
fitienne hung all the roses of his past life round Gabrielle’s 
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neck, and the girl bound up all her future joys with those 
of her lord. 

RKtienne had had but one sorrow in his life, his mother’s 
death ; he was destined to know but one love, Gabrielle. 


The coarse rivality of an ambitious man hurried this hon- 
eyed existence to its end. 

The Duc dHérouville, an old warrior alive to the wiles 
of others, roughly but skilfully cunning, heard the whisper- 
ing voice of suspicion after giving the promise demanded 
of him by Beauvouloir. The Baron d’Artagnon, heutenant 
of his company of ordnance, enjoyed his full confidence on 
all matters of policy. He was a man after the Duke’s heart; 
a sort of butcher, hugely built, tall, of a manly countenance, 
harsh and stern, a bandit in the service of the King, roughly 
trained, of an iron will in action but easy to command; 
a nobleman and ambitious, with the blunt honesty of a soldier 
and the cunning of a politician. His hand matched his face, 
the broad, hairy hand of the condottiere. His manners were 
rude, his speech abrupt and short. 

Now the Governor had entrusted his leutenant to keep 
an eye on the leech’s demeanor with the newly proclaimed 
heir. In spite of the secrecy maintained with regard to Ga- 
brielle, it was difficult to deceive the commander of a com- 
pany of ordnance; he heard two voices singing, he saw a 
light in the evening from the house by the sea. He suspected 
that Etienne’s care of his person, the flowers he sent for, 
the orders he gave, must concern a woman; and then he met 
Gabrielle’s nurse in the road, fetching some articles of dress 
from Forcalier, carrying linen or an embroidery frame or 
some girlish implement. 

The soldier determined to see the leech’s daughter, and 
he saw her; he fell in love. Beauvouloir was rich. The 
Duke would be furious at the good man’s audacity. On these 
facts the Baron d’Artagnon based the edifice of his hopes. 
The Duke, if he should hear that his son was in love, would 
certainly want him to marry into some great house, an heiress 
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of landed estate; and to cure Htienne of his passion, all that 
would be needful was to make Gabrielle faithless by giving 
her in marriage to a nobleman whose lands were pledged to 
a money-lender. The Baron himself had no land. 

This speculation would have been a grand one with regard 
to most persons as we find them in the world, but it was des- 
tined to fail with Etienne and Gabrielle. Chance, however, 
had already served the Baron d’Artagnon a good turn. 

During his residence in Paris, the Duke had avenged 
Maximilien’s death by killing his son’s adversary, and he 
had heard of an unexpectedly good alliance for Etienne with 
the heiress to the estates of a branch of the Grandlieu family, 
a tall and scornful damsel who was, nevertheless, tempted by 
the hope of one day bearing the name of Duchesse d’Hérou- 
ville. ‘The Duke hoped to get his son to marry Mademoiselle 
de Grandlieu. On hearing that Etienne loved the daughter 
of a contemptible leech, his hope became a determination. 
To him this left no question on the matter. The Duke or- 
dered out his coaches and attendants, and made his way from 
Paris to Rouen, bringing to his chateau the Comtesse de 
xrandlieu, her sister, the Marquise de Noirmoutier, and 
Mademoiselle de Grandlieu, under pretence of showing them 
the province of Normandy. 

For some days before his arrival, though no one knew how 
the rumor had been spread, everybody, from Heérouville to 
Rouen, was talking of the young Duc de Nivron’s attach- 
ment to Gabrielle Beauvouloir, the famous bone-setter’s 
daughter. The good folks of Rouen mentioned it to the old 
Duke just at the height of a banquet which they were giving 
him, for the guests were delighted by the notion of annoying 
the despot of the province. ‘This news excited the Governor’s 
anger to frenzy. He sent orders to the Baron to keep his 
advent at Hérouville a profound secret, enjoining on him 
to forefend what he regarded as a disaster. 

Meanwhile Etienne and Gabrielle had unwound all the 
thread of their ball in the vast labyrinth of love, and, equally 
willing to remain in it, they dreamed of living there. One 
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day they were sitting by the window where so many things 
had happened. ‘The hours, filled up at first with sweet talk, 
had led to some thoughtful pauses. ‘They were indeed begin- 
ning to feel a vague craving for certain possessions, and had 
confided to each other their confused notions, reflected from 
the beautiful imaginings of two pure souls. 

During these still, peaceful hours, Etienne had felt his 
eyes fill with tears more than once as he held Gabrielle’s 
hand pressed to his lips. Like his mother, but happier 
just now in his love than she had been, the disowned son 
was gazing at the sea, gold-color on the strand, black in the 
distance, and swept here and there into long, white breakers 
foretelling a tempest. Gabrielle, following the instinct of 
her lover, also looked at the sea and was silent. A mere 
look, one of those glances in which two souls express their 
mutual reliance, was enough to communicate their thoughts. 

The utmost devotion would have been no sacrifice to Gabri- 
elle nor a demand on Etienne’s part. They loved with the 
sentiment which is so divinely one and unchangeable in every 
instant of its eternity that sacrifice 1s unknown to it, and it 
_ fears no disappointment nor delay. But Etienne and Gabri- 
elle were absolutely ignorant of what might satisfy the crav- 
ing which agitated their souls. 

When the faint hues of twilight had dropped a veil over 
the sea, and the silence was unbroken, save by the throbbing 
of the waves on the strand, Etienne stood up, and Gabri- 
elle did the same in vague alarm, for he had dropped her 
hand. Etienne put his arms round the girl, clasping her 
to him with firm and tender pressure, and she, sympathiz- 
ing with his impulse, leaned on him with weight enough to 
let him feel that she was indeed his, but not enough to 
fatigue him. He rested his too-heavy head on her shoul- 
der, his lips touched her throbbing bosom, his long hair fell 
on her white shoulders and played on her throat. Gabri- 
elle, in her ingenuous passion, bent her head so as to give 
his more room, and put her arm round his neck to support 
herself. And thus they stood, without speaking a word, un- 
til night had fallen. 
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The crickets chirped in their holes, and the lovers listened 
to their song as if to concentrate all their senses in one. 

They could only be likened to an angel with feet resting 
on earth, awaiting the hour in which he might fly back to 
heaven. They had realized the beautiful dream of Plato’s 
mystical genius—of all who seek a meaning in human life: 
they were but one soul; they had become the mysterious 
pearl that should grace the brow of some unknown star, the 
hope of us all. 

“Will you take me home?” said Gabrielle, the first to break 
this exquisite stillness. 

“Why should you go?” replied Etienne. 

“We ought always to be together,” said she. 

“Then stay.” 

ON cig 27 

Old Beauvouloir’s heavy footfall was heard in the ad- 
joining room. ‘The doctor found the two young people stand- 
ing apart; through the window he had seen them embrac- 
ing. Even the purest love craves for mystery. 

“This is not right, my child,” said he to Gabrielle. “Here 
still, so late, when it is dark.” 

“Why not?’ said she. “You know that we love each 
other, and he is master here.” 

“My children,” said the old man, “if you love each other, 
it is necessary to your happiness that you should be married 
and spend your lives together. But your union must be 
subject to the will of my lord the Duke sf 

“My father promised to do all I could wish,” cried Etienne, 
eagerly, interrupting Beauvouloir. 

“Then write to him, monseigneur,”’ replied the leech. 
“Tell him your wishes, and give me your letter to send 
with one which I have just written to him. Bertrand will 
set out at once and deliver the missives to Monseigneur him- 
self. J have just heard that he is at Rouen, and is bring- 
ing with him the heiress of the House of Grandlieu, not for 
himself, I imagine. If I obeyed my presentiments I should 
carry off Gabrielle, this very night.” 
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“What! divide us?” cried Etienne, half fainting with grief 
and leaning on the girl. 

“Father !” was all she said. 

“Gabrielle,” said the old man, giving her a phial which 
he fetched from a table, and which she held under Etienne’s 
nostrils, “my conscience tells me that nature intended you 
for each other. But I meant to prepare my lord for this 
union which must contravene all his ideas, and the devil has 
stolen a march on us! This is Monseigneur le Duc de 
Nivron,” he added to Gabrielle, “and you are the daughter 
of a humble leech.” 

“My father swore never to oppose me in anything,” said 
Etienne, calmly. 

“Aye, and he swore to me, too, to consent to whatever I 
might do to provide you with a wife,” replied Beauvouloir. 
“But if he should not keep his word?” 

Htienne sat down like one stunned. 

“The sea was dark this evening,” he said after a short 
silence. 

“Tf you could ride, monseigneur,” said the leech, “I would 
bid you fly with Gabrielle this very evening. I know you 
both; any other marriage will be fatal to either. The Duke 
would of course cast me inte his dungeon and leave me to 
end my days there, on hearing of your flight, but I should 
die joyful if my death would secure your happiness. But 
alas! a flight on horseback would risk your hfe and Gabri- 
elle’s too. We must face the Duke’s wrath here.” 

“Here!” echoed poor Etienne. 

“We have been betrayed by somebody in the castle who has 
stirred up your father’s choler,” said Beauvouloir. 

“Come, let us throw ourselves into the sea together,” said 
fitienne, leaning over to speak in Gabrielle’s ear, for she was 
kneeling by her lover’s side. 

She bowed her head, smiling. 

Beauvouloir guessed their purpose. 

“Monseigneur,” said he, “learning as well as native wit 
has given you eloquence; love must make you irresistible. 
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Confess your love to my lord your father, you will confirm | 
my letter, in itself conclusive. All is not lost, I believe. 
I love my daughter as well as you love her, and I mean to 
protect her.” 

Btienne shook his head. 

“The sea was very dark this evening,” said he. 

“Tt was like a sheet of gold at our feet,” replied Gabrielle 
in a musical voice. 

Etienne called for lights, and sat down at his table to 
write to his father. On one side of his chair Gabrielle knelt 
in silence, watching him write but not reading the words: 
she read everything on Etienne’s brow. On the other side 
stood old Beauvouloir, his jovial features unwontedly sad, 
as sad as this room where Btienne’s mother had died. A voice 
within him cried to the old man: 

“He will share his mother’s fate!” 

The letter finished, Etienne held it out to Beauvouloir, 
who hurried away to give it to Bertrand. 

The old squire’s horse stood ready saddled and the man 
himself was ready: he started and met the Duc d’Hérouville 
only four leagues away. 

“Take me as far as the door of the tower,” said Gabrielle 
to her lover when they were alone. 

They went out through the Cardinal’s library and down the 
turret stair, to the door of which Etienne had given Gabri- 
elle the key. Bewildered by his sense of impending evil, 
the poor boy left in the tower the torch he had brought to 
light his lady’s steps, and went part of the way home with 
her. But at a short distance from the little garden that 
bordered this humble dwelling with flowers, the lovers stood 
still. mboldened by the vague terror they both felt, in the 
darkness and stillness they kissed,—the first kiss in which 
soul and sense combined to communicate a prophetic thrill 
of pleasure. 

Etienne understood the two aspects of love, and Gabri- 
elle fled for fear of being betrayed into something more— 
what? She knew not. 
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Just as the Duc de Nivron was going up the tower stair 
after shutting the door, a shriek of terror from Gabrielle 
reached his ear, as vivid as a lightning flash that scorches 
the sight. Etienne flew through the rooms and down the 
grand staircase, reached the shore and ran towards the house 
where he saw a light. 

On entering the little garden, by the gleam of the candle 
standing by her nurse’s spinning-wheel, Gabrielle saw a 
man in the chair instead of the good old woman. At the 
sound of her steps this man had come to meet her and had 
startled her. 

Indeed, the Baron d’Artagnon’s appearance was calculated 
to justify the terror he had caused the girl. 

“You are Beauvouloir’s daughter—the Duke’s leech?” said 
the soldier, when Gabrielle had a little recovered from the 
fright. 

“Yes, monseigneur.” 

“I have matters of the highest importance to impart to 
you. I am the Baron d’Artagnon, heutenant of the com- 
pany of ordnance commanded by Monseigneur le Due 
d’ Herouville.” 

Under the circumstances in which the lovers were placed, 
Gabrielle was struck by this address and the boldness with 
which is was spoken. 

“Your nurse is in there; she may hear us. Come with 
me,” said the Baron. 

He went out; Gabrielle followed him. They walked out 
on to the strand behind the house. 

“Fear nothing,” said the Baron. 

The words would have terrified any one less ignorant ; 
but a simple child who is in love never fears any ill. 

“Dear child,” said the Baron, trying to infuse some honey 
into his accents, “you and your father stand on the edge of 
a gulf into which you will fall to-morrow. I cannot see 
it without giving you warning. Monseigneur is furious 
with your father and with you. You he imagines have 
bewitched his son, and he will see him dead rather than 
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- your husband. So much for his son! As to your father, 
this is the determination my lord has come to: Nine years 
ago your father was accused of a criminal action, the con- 
cealment of a child of noble race at the moment of its birth, 
at which he assisted. Monseigneur, knowing your father 
to be innocent, sheltered him from prosecution by law; but 
he will now have him seized and give him up to justice, apply- 
ing indeed for a prosecution. Your father will be broken 
on the wheel; still, in consideration of the services he has 
done the Duke, he may be let off with hanging. What mon- 
seigneur proposes to do with you I know not; but I know 
this: that you can save Monseigneur de Nivron from his 
father’s rage, save Beauvouloir from the dreadful end that 
awaits him, and save yourself.” 

“What must I do?” asked Gabrielle. 

“Go and throw yourself at the Duke’s feet, declare to him 
that though his son loves you it is against your will, and 
tell him that you do not love the young Duke. In proof 
thereof, offer to marry any man he may select to be your 
husband. He is generous; he will give you a handsome 
portion.” 

“T will do anything but deny my love,” said Gabrielle. 

“But if it is to save your father, yourself, and Mon- 
seigneur de Nivron?” 

“tienne,” said she, “will die of it—and so shall I!” 

“Monseigneur de Nivron will be sorry to lose you, but 
he will live—for the honor of his family. You may resign 
yourself to be only a baron’s wife instead of a duchess; and 
your father will not be killed,” said the practical Baron. 

At this moment Etienne had reached the house; not seeing 
Gabrielle, he uttered a piercing cry. 

“There he is!” exclaimed the girl. “Let me go to re- 
assure him.” 

“T will come to-morrow for your answer,” said the Baron. 

“T will consult my father,” she replied. 

“You will see him no more. I have just received orders to 
arrest him and send him to Rouen, chained and under an 
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armed escort,” said Artagnon, and he left Gabrielle stricken 
with terror. 

She rushed into the house and found Etienne horrified by 
the silence which was the old nurse’s only reply to his first 
question : 

“Where is she?” 

“Here I am,” cried the girl; but her voice was toneless, 
she was deadly pale, and could scarcely stand. 

“Where have you been?” said he. ‘You screamed!” 

“Yes, I hit myself against uy 

“No, my beloved,” replied Etienne, interrupting her, “I 
heard a man’s step.” 

“Ritienne, we have certainly in some way offended God. 
Kneel down; let us pray. Lwill tell you all afterwards.” 

Btienne and Gabrielle knelt on a prie-dieu; the old nurse 
told her beads. 

“O God!” said the girl, with a flight of soul that bore her 
far above terrestrial space, “if we have not sinned against 
Thy holy laws, if we have not offended the Church or the 
King,—we who together are but one, and in whom love 
shines like the light Thou hast set in a pearl of the sea,— 
have this mercy on us that we be not divided either in this 
world or in the next.” 

“And thou, dear mother, who art in bliss, beseech the 
Virgin that if Gabrielle and I may not be happy together, we 
may at least die together, and without suffering. Call us, 
and we will go to thee.” 

Then, after their usual evening prayers, Gabrielle told him 
of her interview with the Baron d’Artagnon. 

“Gabrielle!” said the youth, finding courage in the despair 
of love, “I will stand out against my father.” 

He kissed her forehead and not her lips, then he returned 
to the castle, determined to face the terrible man who 
crushed his whole life. He did not know that Gabrielle’s 
dwelling was surrounded by men-at-arms as soon as he had 
left it. 

When, on the following day Etienne went to see Gabri- 
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elle, his grief was great at finding her a prisoner. But the 
old nurse came out to him with a message to say that Ga- 
brielle would die rather than deny him, and that she knew 
of a way to evade the vigilance of the guards, and would take 
refuge in the Cardinal’s lbrary where no one would sus- 
pect her presence; only she did not know when she might 
achieve her purpose. So Etienne remained in his room where 
his heart wore itself out in agonized expectancy. 

At three o’clock the Duke and his suite reached the castle, 
where he expected his guests to supper. And, in fact, at- 
dusk, Madame la Comtesse de Grandlieu, leaning on her 
daughter’s arm, and the Duke with the Marquise de Noir- 
moutier came up the great staircase in solemn silence, for 
their master’s stern looks had terrified all his retainers. 

Though the Baron d’Artagnon had been informed of Ga- 
brielle’s escape, he had reported that she was guarded; he 
feared lest he should have spoiled the success of his own 
particular scheme, if the Duke should find his plans upset by 
the girl’s flight. 

The two terrible men bore on their faces an expression 
of ferocity but ill-disguised under the affectation of amiabil- 
ity imposed on them by gallantry. The Duke had com- 
manded his son to be in attendance in the hall. When the 
company came in, the Baron d’Artagnon read in EKtienne’s 
dejected looks that he was not yet aware of Gabrielle’s 
escape. 

“This is my son,” said the old Duke, taking Etienne by the 
hand and presenting him to the ladies. 

fitienne bowed without speaking a word. The Countess 
and Mademoiselle de Grandlieu exchanged glances which the 
old man did not fail to note. 

“Your daughter will be but ill-matched,” said he in an un- 
dertone; “was not that your thought ?” 

“T thought just the contrary, my dear Duke,” replied the 
mother with a smile. 

The Marquise de Noirmoutier, who had come with her 
sister, laughed significantly. The laugh went to Etienne’s 
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heart, terrified as he was already by the sight of the tall 
damsel. 

“Well, Monsieur le Duc,” said his father in a low voice, 
with a jovial chuckle, “I have found you a handsome 
mate, I hope! What do you think of that little girl, my 
cherub ?” 

The old Duke had never doubted of his son’s submis- 
sion. ‘Tio him Etienne was his mother’s son, made of the 
same yielding material. 

“Tf he only has a son he may depart in peace,” thought 
the old man. “Little I care!” 

“Father,” said the lad in a mild voice, “I do not under- 
stand you.” 

“Come into your room, I have two words to say to you,” 
replied the Duke, going into the great bedroom. 

fitienne followed his father. The three ladies, moved by 
an impulse of curiosity, shared by the Baron d’Artagnon, 
walked across the vast hall and paused in a group at the 
door of the state bedchamber, which the Duke had left half 
open. 

“My pretty Benjamin,” said the old man, beginning in 
mild tones, “I have chosen that tall and beautiful damsel to 
be your wife. She is heiress of the lands belonging to a 
younger branch of the House of Grandlieu, an old and honest 
family of the nobility of Brittany. So now, be a gallant 
youth, and recall the best speeches you have read in your 
books to make yourself agreeable, and speak gallantly as a 
preface to acting gallantly.” 

“Father, is it not a gentleman’s first duty to keep his 
word ?” 

“Yes.” | 

“Well, then! When I forgave you for my mother’s death, 
dying here, as she did, because she had married you, did 
not you promise me never to thwart my wishes? ‘I myself 
will obey you as the god of the family! you said. Now I 
do not dictate to you, I only claim freedom to act in a matter 
which concerns only myself: my marriage.” 
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“But as I understood,” said the old man, the blood mount- 
ing to his face, “you pledged yourself not to hinder the prop- 
agation of our noble race.” 

“You made no conditions,’ said Htienne. “What love 
has to do with the propagation of the race I know not. But 
what I do know is that I love the daughter of your old friend 
Beauvouloir, the granddaughter of La Belle Romaine.” 

“But she is dead!” replied the old giant, with an expres- 
sion of mingled mockery and solemnity that plainly showed 
his intention of making away with her. 

There was a moment of utter silence. 

The old Duke then caught sight of the three ladies and 
the Baron. 

At this supreme moment, Etienne, who had so keen a 
sense of hearing, caught the sound from the library of Ga- 
brielle’s voice. She, wishing to let her lover know that she 
was there, was singing the old ballad: 


“*Une hermine 
Est moins fine; 
Le lys a moins de blancheur. ’’ 


On the wings of this verse the disowned son, who had 
been cast into a gulf of death by his father’s words, soared up 
to life again. 

Though that one spasm of anguish, so suddenly relieved, 
had struck him to the heart, he collected all his forces, 
raised his head, and for the first time in his life looked his 
father in the face, answering scorn with scorn, as he said 
with deep hatred: 

“A gentleman should not lie!” 

With one spring he reached the door opposite to that lead- 
ing into the hall, and called out: 

“Gabrielle !” 

Then, at once, the gentle creature appeared in the dusk 
like a lily amid its leaves, trembling in the presence of this 
trio of mocking women who had overheard Etienne’s pro- 
fession of love. 
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The old Duke, like a gathering thunder-cloud, had reached 
a climax of fury that no words can describe; his dark fig- 
ure stood out against the brilliant dresses of the three court 
ladies. Most men would have hesitated, at least, between 
a mésalliance and the extinction of the race; but in this 
indomitable old man there was the ferocious vein which 
had hitherto proved a match for every earthly difficulty. 
He drew the sword on every occasion as the only way he 
knew of cutting the Gordian knots of life. In the present 
case, when all his ideas were so utterly upset, his nature was 
bound to triumph. 

Twice detected in a lie by the creature he abhorred, the 
child he had cursed a thousand times, and now more vehe- 
mently than ever at the moment when his despicable weak- 
ness—to his father the most despicable kind of weakness 
—had triumphed over a force he had hitherto deemed 
omnipotent, the Duke was no longer a father, nor even a 
man; the tiger rushed out of the den where it lurked. The 
old man, made young by revengefulness, blasted the sweetest 
pair of angels that ever vouchsafed to alight on earth, with 
a look weighted with hatred that dealt death. 

“Then die, both of you!—you, vile abortion, the evidence 
of my dishonor! And you,” he said to Gabrielle, “slut with 
the viper’s tongue, who have poisoned my race.” 

The words carried to the two children’s hearts the fell 
terror of their purpose. 

As Etienne saw his father raise his hand and blade over 
Gabrielle he dropped dead; and Gabrielle, trying to support 
him, fell dead by his side. 

The old man slammed the door on them in a rage, and 
said to Mademoiselle de Grandlieu: 

“T will marry you myself !”” 

“And are hale enough to have a fine family!” said the 
Countess in the ear of the old Duke, who had served under 
seven kings of France. 


PARIS, 1831-1836. 
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This 1s dedicated to Auguste Borget by his friend 
De Balzac. 


BIANCHON, a physician to whom science owes a fine system 
of theoretical physiology, and who, while still young, made 
himself a celebrity in the medical school of Paris, that central 
luminary to which European doctors do homage, practised 
surgery for a long time before he took up medicine. His 
earliest studies were guided by one of the greatest of French 
surgeons, the illustrious Desplein, who flashed across science 
like a meteor. By the consensus even of his enemies, he took 
with him to the tomb an incommunicable method. Like all 
men of genius, he had no heirs; he carried everything in him, 
and carried it away with him. The glory of a surgeon is like 
that of an actor: they live only so long as they are alive, and 
their talent leaves no trace when they are gone. Actors and 
surgeons, like great singers too, like the executants who by 
their performance increase the power of music tenfold, are all 
the heroes of a moment. 

Desplein is a case in proof of this resemblance in the 
destinies of such transient genius. His name, yesterday so 
famous, to-day almost forgotten, will survive in his special 
department without crossing its hmits. For must there not 
be some extraordinary circumstances to exalt the name of a 
professor from the history of Science to the general history of 
the human race? Had Desplein that universal command of 
knowledge which makes a man the living word, the great 
figure of his age? Desplein had a godlike eye; he saw 
into the sufferer and his malady by an intuition, natural or 
acquired, which enabled him to grasp the diagnostics peculiar 
to the individual, to determine the very time, the hour, the 
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minute wnen an operation should be performed, making due 
allowance for atmospheric conditions and peculiarities of in- 
dividual temperament. ‘To proceed thus, hand in hand with 
nature, had he then studied the constant assimilation by living 
beings, of the elements contained in the atmosphere, or yielded 
by the earth to man who absorbs them, deriving from them a 
particular expression of life? Did he work it all out by the 
power of deduction and analogy, to which we owe the genius 
of Cuvier? Be this as it may, this man was in all the secrets 
of the human frame; he knew it in the past and in the future, 
emphasizing the present. 

But did he epitomize all science in his own person as Hip- 
pocrates did and Galen and Aristotle? Did he guide a whole 
school towards new worlds? No. Though it is impossible 
to deny that this persistent observer of human chemistry 
possessed the antique science of the Mages, that is to say, 
knowledge of the elements in fusion, the causes of life, life 
antecedent to life, and what it must be in its incubation or ever 
it as, it must be confessed that, unfortunately, everything in 
him was purely personal. Isolated during his life by his 
egoism, that egoism is now suicidal of his glory. On his tomb 
there is no proclaiming statue to repeat to posterity the 
mysteries which genius seeks out at its own cost. 

But perhaps Desplein’s genius was answerable for his be- 
liefs, and for that reason mortal. To him the terrestrial 
atmosphere was a generative envelope; he saw the earth as an 
egg within its shell; and not being able to determine whether 
the egg or the hen first was, he would not recognize either the 
cock or the egg. He believed neither in the antecedent 
animal nor the surviving spirit of man. Desplein had no 
doubts; he was positive. His bold and unqualified atheism was 
like that of many scientific men, the best men in the world, but 
invincible atheists—atheists such as religious people declare to 
be impossible. This opinion could scarcely exist otherwise 
in a man who was accustomed from his youth to dissect the 
creature above all others—before, during, and after life; to 
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hunt through all his organs without ever finding the indi- 
vidual soul, which is indispensable to religious theory. When 
he detected a cerebral centre, a nervous centre, and a centre 
for aérating the blood—the first two so perfectly comple- 
mentary that in the latter years of his life he came to a con- 
viction that the sense of hearing is not absolutely necessary 
for hearing, nor the sense of sight for seeing, and that the 
solar plexus could supply their place without any possibility of 
doubt—Desplein, thus finding two souls in man, confirmed his 
atheism by this fact, though it is no evidence against God. 
This man died, it is said, in final impenitence, as do, unfortu- 
nately, many noble geniuses, whom God may forgive. 

The life of this man, great as he was, was marred by many 
meannesses, to use the expression employed by his enemies, 
who were anxious to diminish his glory, but which it would 
be more proper to call apparent contradictions. Envious 
people and fools, having no knowledge of the determinations 
by which superior spirits are moved, seize at once on super- 
ficial inconsistencies, to formulate an accusation and so to 
pass sentence on them. If, subsequently, the proceedings thus 
attacked are crowned with success, showing the correlation 
of the preliminaries and the results, a few of the vanguard 
of calumnies always survive. In our own day, for instance, 
Napoleon was condemned by our contemporaries when he 
spread his eagle’s wings to alight in England: only 1822 could 
explain 1804 and the flatboats at Boulogne. 

As, in Desplein, his glory and science were invulnerable, 
his enemies attacked his odd moods and his temper, whereas, 
in fact, he was simply characterized by what the English call 
eccentricity. Sometimes very handsomely dressed, like 
Crébillon the tragical, he would suddenly affect extreme in- 
difference as to what he wore; he was sometimes seen in a 
carriage, and sometimes on foot. By turns rough and kind, 
harsh and covetous on the surface, but capable of offering his 
whole fortune to his exiled masters—who did him the honor 
of accepting it for a few days—no man ever gave rise to such 
contradictory judgments. Although to obtain a black ribbon, 
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which physicians ought not to intrigue for, he was capable 
of dropping a prayer-book out of his pocket at Court, in his 
heart he mocked at everything; he had a deep contempt for 
men, after studying them from above and below, after de- 
tecting their genuine expression when performing the most 
solemn and the meanest acts of their lives. 

The qualities of a great man are often federative. If 
among these colossal spirits one has more talent than wit, 
his wit is still superior to that of a man of whom it is simply 
stated that “he is witty.” Genius always presupposes moral 
insight. This insight may be applied to a special subject ; 
but he who can see a flower must be able to see the sun. The 
man who on hearing a diplomate he had saved ask, “How is 
the Emperor ?” could say, “The courtier is alive; the man will 
follow !’—that man in not merely a gurgeon or a physician, 
he is prodigiously witty also. Hence a patient and diligent 
student of human nature will admit Desplein’s exorbitant pre- 
tensions, and believe—as he himself believed—that he might 
have been no less great as a minister than he was as a surgeon. 

Among the riddles which Desplein’s life presents to many 
of his contemporaries, we have chosen one of the most interest- - 
ing, because the answer is to be found at the end of the narra- 
tive, and will avenge him for some foolish charges. 

Of all the students in Desplein’s hospital, Horace Bianchon 
was one of those to whom he most warmly attached himself. 
Before being a house surgeon at the Hétel-Dieu, Horace 
Bianchon had been a medical student lodging in a squalid 
boarding-house in the Quartier Latin, known as the Maison 
Vauquer. This poor young man had felt there the gnawing 
of that burning poverty which is a sort of crucible from which 
great talents are to emerge as pure and incorruptible as dia- 
monds, which may be subjected to any shock without being 
crushed. In the fierce fire of their unbridled passions they 
acquire the most impeccable honesty, and get into the habit 
of fighting the battles which await genius with the constant 
work by which they coerce their cheated appetites. 

Horace was an upright young fellow, incapable of tergiver- 
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sation on a matter of honor, going to the point without waste 
of words, and as ready to pledge his cloak for a friend as to 
give him his time and his night hours. Horace, in short, was 
one of those friends who are never anxious as to what they may 
get in return for what they give, feeling sure that they will 
in their turn get more than they give. Most of his friends 
felt for him that deeply-seated respect which is inspired by 
unostentatious virtue, and many of them dreaded his censure. 
But Horace made no pedantic display of his qualities. He 
was neither a puritan nor a preacher; he could swear with a 
grace as he gave his advice, and was always ready for a jollifi- 
cation when occasion offered. A jolly companion, not more 
prudish than a trooper, as frank and outspoken—not as a 
sailor, for nowadays sailors are wily diplomates—but as an 
honest man who has nothing in his life to hide, he walked 
with his head erect, and a mind content. In short, to put 
the facts into a word, Horace was the Pylades of more than 
one Orestes—creditors being regarded as the nearest modern 
equivalent to the Furies of the ancients. 

He carried his poverty with the cheerfulness which is per- 
haps one of the chief elements of courage, and, like all people 
who have nothing, he made very few debts. As sober as a 
camel and active as a stag, he was steadfast in his ideas and 
his conduct. 

The happy phase of Bianchon’s life began on the day when 
the famous surgeon had proof of the qualities and the defects 
which, these no less than those, make Doctor Horace Bianchon 
doubly dear to his friends. When a leading clinical practi- 
tioner takes a young man to his bosom, that young man has, 
as they say, his foot in the stirrup. Desplein did not fail 
to take Bianchon as his assistant to wealthy houses, where 
some complimentary fee almost always found its way into the 
student’s pocket, and where the mysteries of Paris life were 
insensibly revealed to the young provincial ; he kept him at his 
side when a consultation was to be held, and gave him oc- 
cupation; sometimes he would send him to a watering-place 
with a rich patient; in fact, he was making a practice for 
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him. The consequence was that in the course of time the 
Tyrant of surgery had a devoted ally. These two men—one 
at the summit of honor and of his science, enjoying an im- 
mense fortune and an immense reputation ; the other a humble 
Omega, having neither fortune nor fame—became intimate 
friends. 

The great Desplein told his house surgeon everything; the 
disciple knew whether such or such a woman had sat on a 
chair near the master, or on the famous couch in Desplein’s 
surgery, on which he slept; Bianchon knew the mysteries of 
that temperament, a compound of the lion and the bull, which 
at last expanded and enlarged beyond measure the great man’s 
torso, and caused his death by degeneration of the heart. He 
studied the eccentricities of that busy life, the schemes of that 
sordid avarice, the hopes of the politician who lurked behind 
the man of science; he was able to foresee the mortifications 
that awaited the only sentiment that lay hid in a heart that 
was steeled, but not of steel. 

One day Bianchon spoke to Desplein of a poor water-carrier 
of the Saint-Jacques district, who had a horrible disease caused 
by fatigue and want; this wretched Auvergnat had had noth- 
ing but potatoes to eat during the dreadful winter of 1821. 
Desplein left all his visits, and at the risk of killing his horse, 
he rushed off, followed by Bianchon, to the poor man’s 
dwelling, and saw, himself, to his being removed to a sick 
house, founded by the famous Dubois in the Faubourg Saint- 
Denis. Then he went to attend the man, and when he had 
cured him he gave him the necessary sum to buy a horse and a 
water-barrel. This Auvergnat distinguished himself by an 
amusing action. One of his friends fell ill, and he took him 
at once to Desplein, saying to his benefactor, “I could not 
have borne to let him go to any one else!” 

Rough customer as he was, Desplein grasped the water- 
carrier’s hand, and said, “Bring them all to me.” 

He got the native of Cantal into the Hétel-Dieu, where 
he took the greatest care of him. Bianchon had already 
observed in his chief a predilection for Auvergnats, and es- 
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pecially for water-carriers ; but as Desplein took a sort of pride 
in his cures at the Hoétel-Dieu, the pupil saw nothing very 
strange in that. 

One day, as he crossed the Place Saint-Sulpice, Bianchon 
caught sight of his master going into the church at about 
nine in the morning. Desplein, who at that time never went 
a step without his cab, was on foot, and slipped in by the door 
in the Rue du Petit-Lion, as if he were stealing into some 
house of ill fame. The house surgeon, naturally possessed by 
curiosity, knowing his master’s opinions, and being himself a 
rabid follower of Cabanis (Cabaniste en dyable, with the y, 
which in Rabelais seems to convey an intensity of devilry)— 
Bianchon stole into the church, and was not a little astonished 
to see the great Desplein, the atheist, who had no mercy on the 
angels—who give no work to the lancet, and cannot suffer 
from fistula or gastritis—in short, this audacious scoffer kneel- 
ing humbly, and where? In the Lady Chapel, where he re- 
mained through the mass, giving alms for the expenses of the 
service, alms for the poor, and looking as serious as though 
he were superintending an operation. 

“He has certainly not come here to clear up the question of 
the Virgin’s delivery,” said Bianchon to himself, astonished 
beyond measure. “If I had caught him holding one of the 
ropes of the canopy on Corpus Christi day, it would be a 
thing to laugh at; but at this hour, alone, with no one to see— 
it is surely a thing to marvel at!” 

Bianchon did not wish to seem as though he were spying 
the head surgeon of the Hétel-Dieu; he went away. As it 
happened, Desplein asked him to dine with him that day, not 
at his own house, but at a restaurant. At dessert Bianchon 
skilfully contrived to talk of the mass, speaking of it as 
mummery and a farce. 

_ “A farce,” said Desplein, which has cost Christendom 
more blood than all Napoleon’s battles and all Broussais’ 
leeches. The mass is a papal invention, not older than the 
sixth century, and based on the Hoc est corpus. What floods 
of blood were shed to establish the Féte-Dieu, the Festival of 
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Corpus Christi—the institution by which Rome established 
her triumph in the question of the Real Presence, a schism 
which rent the Church during three centuries! The wars 
of the Count of Toulouse against the Albigenses were the tail 
end of that dispute. The Vaudois and the Albigenses refused 
to recognize this innovation.” 

In short, Desplein was delighted to disport himself in his 
most atheistical vein; a flow of Voltairean satire, or, to be 
accurate, a vile imitation of the Citateur. 

“Hallo! where is my worshiper of this morning?” said 
Bianchon to himself. 

He said nothing; he began to doubt whether he had really 
seen his chief at Saint-Sulpice. Desplein would not have 
troubled himself to tell Bianchon a lie, they knew each other 
too well; they had already exchanged thoughts on quite equally 
serious subjects, and discussed systems de natura rerum, prob- 
ing or dissecting them with the knife and scalpel of in- 
credulity. 

Three months went by. Bianchon did not attempt to follow 
the matter up, though it remained stamped on his memory. 
One day that year, one of the physicians of the Hétel-Dieu 
took Desplein by the arm, as if to question him, in Bianchon’s 
presence. 

“What were you doing at Saint-Sulpice, my dear master?” 
said he. 

“T went to see a priest who has a diseased knee-bone, and 
to whom the Duchesse d’Angouléme did me the honor to 
recommend me,” said Desplein. 

The questioner took this defeat for an answer; not so 
Bianchon. 

“Oh, he goes to see damaged knees in church!—He went 
to mass,” said the young man to himself. 

Bianchon resolved to watch Desplein. He remembered the 
day and hour when he had detected him going into Saint-Sul- 
pice, and resolved to be there again next year on the same day 
and at the same hour, to see if he should find him there again. 
In that case the periodicity of his devotions would justify a 
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scientific investigation ; for in such a man there ought to be no 
direct antagonism of thought and action. 

Next year, on the said day and hour, Bianchon, who had 
already ceased to be Desplein’s house surgeon, saw the great 
man’s cab standing at the corner of the Rue de Tournon and 
the Rue du Petit-Lion, whence his friend jesuitically crept 
along by the wall of Saint-Sulpice, and once more attended 
mass in front of the Virgin’s altar. It was Desplein, sure 
enough! ‘The master-surgeon, the atheist at heart, the wor- 
shiper by chance. The mystery was greater than ever; the 
regularity of the phenomenon complicated it. When Desplein 
had left, Bianchon went to the sacristan, who took charge of 
the chapel, and asked him whether the gentleman were a 
constant worshiper. 

“For twenty years that I have been here,” replied the man, 
“M. Desplein has come four times a year to attend this mass. 
He founded it.” 

““A mass founded by him!” said Bianchon, as he went away. 
“This is as great a mystery as the Immaculate Conception— 
an article which alone is enough to make a physician an un- 
believer.” 

Some time elapsed before Doctor Bianchon, though so much 
his friend, found an opportunity of speaking to Desplein of 
this incident of his life. Though they met in consultation, 
or in society, it was difficult to find an hour of confidential 
solitude when, sitting with their feet on the fire-dogs and their 
head resting on the back of an armchair, two men tell 
each other their secrets. At last, seven years later, after the 
Revolution of 1830, when the mob invaded the Archbishop’s 
residence, when Republican agitators spurred them on to de- 
stroy the gilt crosses which flashed like streaks of lightning 
in the immensity of the ocean of houses; when Incredulity 
flaunted itself in the streets, side by side with Rebellion, 
Bianchon once more detected Desplein going into Saint-Sul- 
pice. The doctor followed him, and knelt down by him 
without the slightest notice or demonstration of surprise from 
his friend. They both attended this mass of his founding. 
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“Will you tell me, my dear fellow,” said Bianchon, as they 
left the church, “the reason for your fit of monkishness? I 
have caught you three times going to mass You! You 
must account to me for this mystery, explain such a flagrant 
disagreement between your opinions and your conduct. You 
do not believe in God, and yet you attend mass? My dear 
master, you are bound to give me an answer.” 

“T am like a great many devout people, men who on the 
surface are ode, religious, but quite as much atheists as vou 
or I can be.” 

And he poured out a torrent of epigrams on certain politi- 
cal personages, of whom the best known gives us, in this cen- 
tury, a new edition of Moliére’s Tartufe. 

“All that has nothing to do with my question,” retorted 
Bianchon. “I want to know the reason for what you have 
just been doing, and why you founded this mass.” 

“Faith! my dear boy,” said Desplein, “I am on the verge 
of the tomb; I may safely tell you about the beginning of my 
life.” 

At this moment Bianchon and the great man were in the 
Rue des Quatre-Vents, one of the worst streets in Paris. 
Desplein pointed to the sixth floor of one of the houses look- 
ing like obelisks, of which the narrow door opens into a pas- 
sage with a winding staircase at the end, with windows ap- 
propriately termed “borrowed lights”—or, in French, jours 
de souffrance. It was a greenish structure; the ground floor 
occupied by a furniture-dealer, while each floor seemed 
to shelter a different and independent form of misery. 
Throwing up his arm with a vehement gesture, Desplein ex- 
claimed : 

“T lived up there for two years.” 

“T know; Arthez lived there; I went up there almost every 
day during my first youth; we used to call it then the pickle- 
jar of great men! What then?” 

“The mass I have just attended is connected with some 
events which took place at the time when I lived in the garret 
where you say Arthez lived; the one with the window where. 
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the clothes line is hanging with linen over a pot of flowers. 
My early life was so hard, my dear Bianchon, that I may 
dispute the palm of Paris suffering with any man living. I 
have endured everything: hunger and thirst, want of money, 
want of clothes, of shoes, of linen, every cruelty that penury can 
inflict. I have blown on my frozen fingers in that pickle-jar 
of great men, which I should like to see again, now, with you. 
I worked through a whole winter, seeing my head steam, 
and perceiving the atmosphere of my own moisture as we 
see that of horses on a frosty day. I do not know where a 
man finds the fulcrum that enables him to hold out against 
such a life. 

“T was alone, with no one to help me, no money to buy 
books or to pay the expenses of my medical training; I had 
not a friend ; my irascible, touchy, restless temper was against 
me. No one understood that this irritability was the distress 
and toil of a man who, at the bottom of the social scale, is 
struggling to reach the surface. Still, I had, as I may say to 
you, before whom I need wear no draperies, I had that ground- 
bed of good feeling and keen sensitiveness which must always 
be the birthright of any man who is strong enough to climb 
to any height whatever, after having long trampled in the 
bogs of poverty. I could obtain nothing from my family, nor 
from my home, beyond my inadequate allowance. In short, 
at that time, I breakfasted off a roll which the baker in the 
Rue du Petit-Lion sold me cheap because it was left from 
yesterday or the day before, and I crumbled it into milk; thus 
my morning meal cost me but two sous. I dined only every 
other day in a boarding-house where the meal cost me sixteen 
sous. You know as well as I what care I must have taken of 
my clothes and shoes. I hardly know whether in later life 
we feel grief so deep when a colleague plays us false, as we 
have known, you and I, on detecting the mocking smile of a 
gaping seam in a shoe, or hearing the armhole of a coat split. 
I drank nothing but water; I regarded a café with distant 
respect. Zoppi’s seemed to me a promised land where none 
but the Lucullus of the pays Latin had a right of entry. 
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‘Shall I ever take a cup of coffee there with milk in it?’ said I 
to myself, ‘or play a game of dominoes ?” 

“T threw into my work the fury I felt at my misery. I tried 
to master positive knowledge so as to acquire the greatest per- 
sonal value, and merit the position I should hold as soon as I 
could escape from nothingness. I consumed more oil than 
bread; the light I burned during these endless nights cost me 
more than food. It was a long duel, obstinate, with no sort 
of consolation. I found no sympathy anywhere. To have 
friends, must we not form connections with young men, have 
a few sous so as to be able to go tippling with them, and 
meet them where students congregate? And I had nothing! 
And no one in Paris can understand that nothing means 
nothing. When I even thought of revealing my beggary, I 
had that nervous contraction of the throat which makes a sick 
man believe that a ball rises up from the cesophagus into the 
larynx. 

“Tn later life I have met people born to wealth who, never 
having wanted for anything, had never even heard this 
problem in the rule of three: A young man is to crime as a 
five-frane piece is to x—These gilded idiots say to me, ‘Why 
did you get into debt? Why did you involve yourself in such 
onerous obligations?’ 'They remind me of the princess who, 
on hearing that the people lacked bread, said, ‘Why do not 
they buy cakes?’ I should like to see one of these rich men, 
who complain that I charge too much for an operation,—yes, 
I should like to see him alone in Paris without a sou, without a 
friend, without credit, and forced to work with his five fingers 
to live at all! What would he do? Where would he go to 
satisfy his hunger ? 

“Bianchon, if you have sometimes seen me hard and bitter, 
it was because I was adding my early sufferings on to the 
insensibility, the selfishness of which I have seen thousands 
of instances in the highest circles; or, perhaps, I was thinking 
of the obstacles which hatred, envy, jealousy, and calumny 
raised up between me and success. In Paris, when certain peo- 
ple see you ready to set your foot in the stirrup, some pull your 
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eoat-tails, others loosen the buckle of the strap that you may 
fall and crack your skull; one wrenches off your horse’s shoes, 
another steals your whip, and the least treacherous of them all 
is the man whom you see coming to fire his pistol at you point 
blank. 

“You yourself, my dear boy, are clever enough to make 
acquaintance before long with the odious and incessant war- 
fare waged by mediocrity against the superior man. If you 
should drop five-and-twenty louis one day, you will be accused 
of gambling on the next, and your best friends will report that 
you have lost twenty-five thousand. If you have a headache, 
you will be considered mad. If you are a little hasty, no one 
can live with you. If, to make a stand against this arma- 
ment of pigmies, you collect your best powers, your best 
friends will cry out that you want to have everything, that you 
aim at domineering, at tyranny. In short, your good points 
will become your faults, your faults will be vices, and your 
virtues crime. 

“If you save a man, you will be said to have killed him; 
if he reappears on the scene, it will be positive that you have 
secured the present at the cost of the future. If he is not 
dead, he will die. Stumble, and you fall! Invent anything 
of any kind and claim your rights, you will be crotchety, cun- 
ning, ill-disposed to rising younger men. 

“So, you see, my dear fellow, if I do not believe in God, I be- 
lieve still less in man. But do not you know in me another 
Desplein, altogether different from the Desplein whom every 
- one abuses ?—However, we will not stir that mud-heap. 

“Well, I was living in that house, I was working hard to 
pass my first examination, and I had no money at all. You 
know. JI had come to one of those moments of extremity when 
a man says, ‘I will enlist... I had one hope. I expected from 
my home a box full of linen, a present from one of those old 
aunts who, knowing nothing of Paris, think of your shirts, 
while they imagine that their nephew with thirty francs a 
month is eating ortolans. The box arrived while I was at 
the schools ; it had cost forty francs for carriage. The porter, 
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a German shoemaker living in a loft, had paid the money 
and kept the box. I walked up and down the Rue des Fossés- 
Saint-Germain-des-Prés and the Rue de l’Ecole de Médecine 
without hitting on any scheme which would release my trunk 
without the payment of the forty francs, which of course I 
could pay as soon as I should have sold the linen. My stu- 
pidity proved to me that surgery was my only vocation. 
My good fellow, refined souls, whose powers move in a 
lofty atmosphere, have none of that spirit of intrigue that 
is fertile in resource and device; their good genius is chance; 
they do not invent, things come to them. 

“At night I went home, at the very moment when my fellow 
lodger also came in—a water-carrier named Bourgeat, a native 
of Saint-Flour. We knew each other as two lodgers do who 
have rooms off the same landing, and who hear each other 
sleeping, coughing, dressing, and so at last become used to 
one another. My neighbor informed me that the landlord, 
to whom I owed three quarters’ rent, had turned me out; I 
must clear out next morning. He himself was also turned 
out on account of his occupation. I spent the most miserable 
night of my life. Where was I to get a messenger who could 
carry my few chattels and my books? How could I pay him 
and the porter? Where was I to go? I repeated these un- 
answerable questions again and again, in tears, as madmen 
repeat their tunes. I fell asleep; poverty has for its friends 
heavenly slumbers full of beautiful dreams. 

“Next morning, just as I was swallowing my little bowl 
of bread soaked in milk, Bourgeat came in and said to me in 
his vile Auvergne accent: 

“ ‘Mouchieur U Btudiant, I am a poor man, a foundling from 
the hospital at Saint-Flour, without either father or mother, 
and not rich enough to marry. You are not fertile in relations 
either, nor well supplied with the ready? Listen, I have a 
hand-cart downstairs which I have hired for two sous an hour; 
it will hold all our goods; if you like, we will try to find lodg- 
ings together, since we are both turned out of this. It is not 
the earthly paradise, when all is said and done.’ 
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“<T know that, my good Bourgeat,’ said J. ‘But I am in 
a great fix. I have a trunk downstairs with a hundred 
francs’ worth of linen in it, out of which I could pay the land- 
lord and all I owe to the porter, and I have not a hundred 
sous.” 

~“<Pooh! I have a few dibs,” replied Bourgeat joyfully, and 
he pulled out a greasy old leather purse. ‘Keep your linen.’ 

“Bourgeat paid up my arrears and his own, and settled with 
the porter. Then he put our furniture and my box of linen 
in his cart, and pulled it along the street, stopping in front of 
every house where there was a notice board. I went up to 
see whether the rooms to let would suit us. At midday we 
were still wandering about the neighborhood without having 
found anything. The price was the great difficulty. Bour- 
geat proposed that we should eat at a wine shop, leaving the 
cart at the door. Towards evening I discovered, in the Cour 
de Rohan, Passage du Commerce, at the very top of a house 
next the roof, two rooms with a staircase between them. Each 
of us was to pay sixty francs a year. So there we were housed, 
my humble friend and I. We dined together. Bourgeat, 
who earned about fifty sous a day, had saved a hundred crowns 
or so; he would soon be able to gratify his ambition by buying 
a barrel and a horse. On learning my situation—for he ex- 
tracted my secrets with a quiet craftiness and good nature, of 
which the remembrance touches my heart to this day, he gave 
up for a time the ambition of his whole life; for twenty-two 
years he had been carrying water in the street, and he now 
devoted his hundred crowns to my future prospects.” 

Desplein at these words clutched Bianchon’s arm tightly. 
“He gave me the money for my examination fees! That man, 
my friend, understood that I had a mission, that the needs 
of my intellect were greater than his. He looked after me, 
he called me his boy, he lent me money to buy books, he would 
come in softly sometimes to watch me at work, and took a 
mother’s care in seeing that I had wholesome and abundant 
food, instead of the bad and insufficient nourishment I had 
been condemned to. Bourgeat, a man of about forty, had a 
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homely, medizeval type of face, a prominent forehead, a head 
that a painter might have chosen as a model for that of Lycur- 
gus. The poor man’s heart was big with affections seeking 
an object; he had never been loved but by a poodle that had 
died some time since, of which he would talk to me, asking 
whether I thought the Church would allow masses to be said 
for the repose of its soul. His dog, said he, had been a good 
Christian, who for twelve years had accompanied him to 
church, never barking, listening to the organ without opening 
his mouth, and crouching beside him in a way that made it 
seem as though he were praying too. 

“This man centered all his affections in me; he looked upon 
me as a forlorn and suffering creature, and he became, to me, 
the most thoughtful mother, the most considerate benefactor, 
the ideal of the virtue which rejoices in its own work. When 
I met him in the street, he would throw me a glance of in- 
telligence full of unutterable dignity ; he would affect to walkas 
though he carried no weight, and seemed happy in seeing me 
in good health and well dressed. It was, in fact, the devoted 
affection of the lower classes, the love of a girl of the people 
transferred to a loftier level. Bourgeat did all my errands, 
woke me at night at any fixed hour, trimmed my lamp, cleaned 
our landing; as good as a servant as he was as a father, and as 
clean as an English girl. He did all the housework. Like 
Philopcemen, he sawed our wood, and gave to all he did the 
grace of simplicity while preserving his dignity, for he seemed 
to understand that the end ennobles every act. 

“When I left this good fellow, to be house surgeon at the 
Hotel-Dieu, I felt an indescribable, dull pain, knowing that 
he could no longer live with me; but he comforted himself 
with the prospect of saving up money enough for me to take 
my degree, and he made me promise to go to see him when- 
ever I had a day out: Bourgeat was proud of me. | He loved 
me for my own sake, and for his own. If you look up my 
thesis, you will see that I dedicated it to him. 

“During the last year of my residence as house surgeon [ 
earned enough to repay all I owed to this worthy Auvergnat 
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by buying him a barrel and a horse. He was furious with rage 
at learning that I had been depriving myself of spending my 
money, and yet he was delighted to see his wishes fulfilled ; he 
laughed and scolded, he looked at his barrel, at his horse, and 
wiped away a tear, as he said, ‘It is too bad. What a splendid 
barrel! You really ought not. Why, that horse is as strong 
as an Auvergnat !’ 

“T never saw a more touching scene. Bourgeat insisted 
on buying for me the case of instruments mounted in silver 
which you have seen in my room, and which is to me the most 
precious thing there. Though enchanted with my first success, 
never did the least sign, the least word, escape him which 
might imply, “This man owes all to me!’ And yet, but for 
him, I should have died of want; he had eaten bread rubbed 
with garlic that I might have coffee to enable me to sit up at 
night. 

“He fell ill. As you may suppose, I passed my nights by 
his bedside, and the first time I pulled him through; but two 
years after he had a relapse; in spite of the utmost care, in 
spite of the greatest exertions of science, he succumbed. No 
king was ever nursed as he was. Yes, Bianchon, to snatch 
that man from death I tried unheard-of things. I wanted 
him to live long enough to show him his work accomplished, 
to realize all his hopes, to give expression to the only need for 
gratitude that ever filled my heart, to quench a fire that burns 
in me to this day. 

“Bourgeat, my second father, died in my arms,” Desplein 
went on, after a pause, visibly moved. “He left me every- 
thing he possessed by a will he had had made by a public 
scrivener, dating from the year when we had gone to live in 
the Cour de Rohan. 

“This man’s faith was perfect; he loved the Holy Virgin 
as he might have loved his wife. He was an ardent Catholic, 
but never said a word to me about my want of religion. When 
he was dying he entreated me to spare no expense that he 
might have every possible benefit of clergy. I had a mass 
said for him every day. Often, in the night, he would tel! me of 
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his fears as to his future fate; he feared his life had not been 
saintly enough. Poor man! he was at work from morning till 
night. For whom, then, is Paradise—if there be a Paradise? — 
He received the last sacrament like the saint that he was, and 

his death was worthy of his life. , 

“T alone followed him to the grave. When I had laid my 
only benefactor to rest, I looked about to see how I could pay 
my debt to him; I found he had neither family nor friends, 
neither wife nor child. But he believed. He had a religious 
conviction; had I any right to dispute it? He had spoken 
to me timidly of masses said for the repose of the dead; he 
would not impress it on me as a duty, thinking that it would 
be a form of repayment for his services. As soon as I had 
money enough I paid to Saint-Sulpice the requisite sum for 
four masses every year. As the only thing I can do for Bour- 
geat is thus to satisfy his pious wishes, on the days when that 
mass is said, at the beginning of each season of the year, I go 
for his sake and say the required prayers; and I say with the 
good faith of a sceptic—‘Great God, if there is a sphere which 
Thou hast appointed after death for those who have been 
perfect, remember good Bourgeat; and if he should have any- 
thing to suffer, let me suffer it for him, that he may enter 
all the sooner into what is called Paradise.’ 

“That, my dear fellow, is as much as a man who holds my 
opinions can allow himself. But God must be a good fellow; 
He cannot owe me any grudge. I swear to you, I would give 
my whole fortune if faith such as Bourgeat’s could enter my 
brain.” 


Bianchon, who was with Desplein all through his last ill- 
ness, dares not affirm to this day that the great surgeon died an 
atheist. Will not those who believe like to fancy that the 
humble Auvergnat came to open the gate of heaven to his 
friend, as he did that of the earthly temple on whose pedi- 
ment we read the words—“A grateful country to its great 
men.” 


PARIS, January 1836, 
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